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STATISTICS OF POPERY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES. 


II, PROTESTANT STATEMENTS. 


We now proceed to submit to our 
readers the views and impressions of 
discerning Protestants, on the progress 
and pretensions of the Romish Church 
in this country. The following state- 
ment is from a speech of the Rev. H. 
Seymour. His testimony, delivered at 
a meeting in London, in May 1837, 
is important on two grounds. First, 
the rev. gentleman came to England so 
penetrated with a sense of the utter 
wickedness of the principles of the 
Church of Rome, from great experience, 
that he publicly declared he would not, 
and could not, believe that any pros- 
elytism from our population to that 
communion had taken place. Se- 
condly, Mr. Seymour has drawn his 
conclusions from patient and personal 
inquiry :— 

“T had been living in Ireland—had 
been an eye-witness of the sufferings and 
persecutions of Protestants there—had 
taken part in the many controversies and 
religious discussions that pervaded the 
land; and I had seen in every case the 
expanding principle of Protestantism de- 
veloping its power ; I had seen the gra- 
dual opening of mind among the Roman 
Catholic population—the increasing sub- 
jection of their understanding to the Holy 
Scriptures, and their cousequent abandon- 
ment of the errors of the Church of Rome, 
notwithstanding the fiercest persecution. 
As I was in the daily habit of thus wit- 
nessing the falling of the Church of Rome 
and the rising of Protestantism. on its 
ruins in Ireland, I was not disposed to 
believe that in England—in Protestant 
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and Bible-reading England—an opposite 
state of things could possibly exist. I 
did not believe that while I saw that the 
Romanists were becoming Protestants in 
Ireland, the Protestants should be turn- 
ing Romanistsin England. I had known 
in Ireland one parish where there were 
one hundred—another where there were 
two hundred—another where there were 
three hundred conversions from Ro- 
manism, and I would not believe that in 
England a process of change of an oppo- 
site kind could possibly be in progress. 
There are many in this meeting against 
whom I have argued this assertion, and 
they then stated that I would yet dis- 
cover that my views were erroneous, and 
that popery was increasing in England as 
rapidly as it was decreasing in Ireland. I 
do now freely confess, sir, that I was 
wrong in my views—that I have entirely 
changed my opinions as to the fact, and 
I do now propose to lay before this meet- 
ing the character of the evidence upon 
which I have proceeded. There are three 
classes of evidence which have influenced 
my opinions on this point. 

‘* The first is the information I received 
personally from the local clergy in va- 
rious parts of England. I have made it 
my business, both in my correspondence 
and in my personal interviews, to inquire 
into the alleged increase of Romanism 
in their respective vicinities ; and I have 
learned from them that, though there has 
been perhaps some exaggeration, yet that 
the fact is true to a melancholy extent. 
I shall endeavour to describe this species 
of evidence by anindividual parish. Hav- 
ing visited the incumbent, I inquired 
into the supposed increase of Romanists ; 
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and he told me that the number had un- 
doubtedly increased. I asked, whether 
the increase was owing to the influx of 
Irish Romanists ? He said that it was 
not. I asked, whether it might be as- 
cribed to the natural increase of popula- 
tion? He answered in the negative ; and 
stated that the increase arose from pros- 
elytism, arising in the first place partly 
from intermarriages, and partly from in- 
dependent proselytism. 1 then visited 
the curate of the parish, and he gave me 
precisely the same information, only more 
in detail, adding the names of the indivi. 
dual prosely tes | as well as the means by 
which their proselytism seemed to have 
been accomplished. Now, this kind of 
evidence comes frequently before me ; 
and as none can be such competent in. 
formants as the local clergy, so I have 
given much credence to the information 
Il have tbus received from them. A 
large number of these proselytes have 
come uuder my own personal observation. 
1 shall state an instance. I was very 
lately at a public meeting, and an indivi- 
dual came forward publicly to defend the 
Church of Rome. He had been a Protest- 
ant, and is now a Romanist ; and on that 
occasion came forward as the champion 
of the Church of Rome. A second indi- 
vidual in the body of the meeting made 
the same avowal. They had both of them 
been proselytised some time before. I 
shall state another instance. While pre- 
paring, on a very late occasion, in the 
vestry to read the Ev ening Service of our 
Church, a respectable female entered, 
and requested the prayers of the congre- 
gation might be asked for one who was 
in great affliction. U pon inquiring the 
particulars, she replied, that her husband 
had been that day formally baptized into 
the Church of Rome! He was the son of 
a Baptist minister. 1 will add another 
example. A gentleman of some charac. 
ter and property has become so zealous a 
convert, that he is at this moment build. 
ing a small but beautiful chapel, to be 
dedicated to the service of the Church of 
Rome. All these are instances that have 
come before me during the last few 
weeks ; and I state them merely as illus- 
trations of the system that is prevailing, 
to an awful extent, throughout the coun- 
try. I hold in my hand a letter, stating 
the establishment of an infant school to 
teach the little children of our poor to 
lisp with their first accents the principles 
of Romanism. I hold likewise in my 
hand a letter, apprizing me of land hay- 
ing been obtained for the building a 
monastery to contain one hundred and 
forty monks of the order of La Trapp— 
aye, we are to see a mighty monastery of 
one hundred aud forty Trappists in the 
very heart of England! 
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** But besides this class of evidence, 
there is another which deserves our no- 
tice, namely, the statements and views of 
the members of the Church of Rome. I 
say nothing of the statements lately made 
by one of no ordinary mould, that there 
was scarcely a Romish pulpit in Europe 
that did not ring with the expectancy of 
the fall of the Church of England ; but 
I would remind you of their books circu. 
lated in this country ; they go so far as 
to assure us, that the conversion of Eng. 
land in ancient times from heathenism to 
Christianity was not so rapid as her pre- 
sent conversion from Protestantism to Ro- 
manism ! 

** | will state a fact that will illustrate 
this better than a thousand arguments, 
A most pious and devoted clergyman in 
the south of England was some time since 
publicly attacked and challenged to a con- 
troversy by a Romish priest, who exten- 
sively circulated a pamphlet against this 
clergyman throughout his parish ; an 
answer was written to that pamphlet, and 
printed, and sent to the spot ; but what 
was my surprise when I received a letter 
from this very clergyman, stating, that 
owing to the number of Romanists i in his 
parish—owi ing to the influence of a nun. 
nery over a large portion of the popula. 
tion—and owing, further, to the fear of a 
Roman Catholic proprietor in the vicinity, 
no individual would dare to circulate the 
defence of Protestantism in reply to the 
priest! It actually became necessary to 
employ a total stranger from twelve miles 
distant to circulate it! ‘This has actually 
occurred within a very few months, not 
in Ireland, but in England! Yet men 
talk as if Romanism was not increasing 
in this country. 1 have myself seen the 
proselytes she has made; I have had 
converse with some of them; I have ar- 
gued with some of them ; and, therefore, 
whatever be the experience of others, I 
do know of a surety that there are in- 
finitely more proselytes than is generally 
believed. 

“Tt would be impossible for me here 
to detail the means by which this process 
of proselytism is conducted. It would 
occupy too much time to enter on its de- 
velopement ; I shall, therefore, only say 
thus much upon this point—the Church 
of Rome is publishing and circulating 
a vast body of controversial books and 
tracts—she is sparing no expense, and 
pausing at no sacrifice, to secure their 
circulation among Protestants. At the 
doors of our churches—at places of all 
public meetings, they circulate these 
tracts : even this ‘day they are circulating 
at the door of Exeter Hall, and one of 
them is at this moment in my hands. 
Besides this circulation of tracts, they 
are publishing several magazines, with 
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the view of disseminating their peculiar 
réligious opinions amidst the light and 
ephemeral writings of such periodicals ; 
and this very month they have com- 
menced one on the largest scale that has 
been yet attempted. And in addition to 
all these means they have brought for. 
ward their ablest and best learned con- 
troversialists, who are delivering regular 
courses of lectures against Protestantism, 
not only through the country, but also in 
London. I will not trust myself with 
speaking of the results of all these efforts, 
nor of the peculiar machinery employed 
in connexion with their schools, with 
the view of proselytising the children 
of the peasantry; but I will say, as a 
minister of the Established Church, 
that it is a sad and melancholy fact 
that nothing is doing to check this 
system of proselytism—that no effort 
whatever is made to stay the flood of 
Romanism, save what has been done by 
this very society for promoting the reli- 
gious principles of the Reformation, and 
yet that this society is permitted to lan- 
guish under difficulties, unpatronised and 
unsupported—nay, looked coldly on by 
some, and frowned at by others.” 


In a sermon preached for the Re- 
formation Society, at St. John’s Cha- 
pel, London, in 1834, by the Rev. 


Edward Tottenham, an able champion 
of Protestantism, the following state- 
ment occurs :— 


“Forty years ago it would have been 
difficultto observe a Roman Catholic place 
of worship in the kingdom. In Britain 
there are now upwards of 500, Since 
1824 to 1834 there has been an increase 
of upwards of seventy chapels in Eng- 
land, and since 1829 there has been an 
increase of twenty-three in Scotland. 
And let it be remembered, from the 
peculiar mode of attendance at Roman 
Catholic worship much less accommodation 
is required for Romanists than for the same 
number of Protestants, for there is a con- 
stant succession of congregations in each 
chapel, who just come in for the purpose 
of hearing muss. In this way, for ex- 
ample, there is attached to Chelsea chapel 
alone, im this metropolis, a congregation 
of nearly 6000—to the chapel of Ber- 
mondsey one of upwards of 5000and to 
the chapel in the London Road one of 
nearly 15,000. We also point to the 
instances of conversion that sometimes 
meet our view, ¢hirty, forty, and even 
seventy, adult converts being sometimes 
publicly received by the vicars-apostolic 
into the bosom of the Roman Church. 
Did time permit, 1 would give you dates 


and places for what I have now as- 
serted,” 
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The following extracts, which might 
be extended, are from provincial and 
other newspapers :— 


‘* There never was a time, since Eng- 
land became a Protestant country, when 
the proselyting system of the Roman Ca- 
tholics was more strenuously acted on 
than at the present day. New chapels 
are built ; large and stately houses are 
bought, or erected, for Popish seminaries 
and colleges ; preaching in the open air 
is resorted to; tracts are widely distri- 
buted. At length resistance has become, 
not a matter of choice, but of necessity.” — 
Leicester Journal, June 1836. 


“ But we must not suppose that these 
varied efforts of the Christian Protestant 
Church, scattered up and down as it is in 
Europe, have passed unperceived by the 
Roman Catholic Church, All the publi- 
cations and printed correspondences of 
Protestants are carefully examined by 
the Society for the Propagation of Ro- 
manism ; and it can be perceived most 
clearly from their articles, that every 
new fact recorded by Protestants, as oc- 
curring in any country, is examined by 
its emissaries. The society is at the 
present moment not only publishing the 
Anti- Protestant — originally a monthly, 
but now a weekly publication — but it 
has just put to press a new papal work 
in English, to be published, as well as 
printed, in Paris, for the purpose of cir- 
culation among the English, Irish, and 
Americans, on the continent.”— Editor of 
L’ Europe Protestant, Sept. 1838, 


‘It is very easy to see that Rome 
occupies a position from which she can 
extend her ravages into England with 
frightful rapidity. ‘The Jesuits have 
drained Austria of much of her Pro- 
testant and best population. In Geneva, 
it has been discovered that there is an 
open and easy path from Neology to 
Romanism, ‘The great proportion of the 
schools of France is under the yoke of 
the priests. In Belgium, the papal power 
is paramount. In Holland, one of the 
most Protestant parts of continental 
Europe, the priests are gaining ground, 
much in the same way as in England ; 
and whether the results shall be disas- 
trous or otherwise, the untiring exertions 
of the Church of Rome, more especially 
in this country, are too obvious to be 
denied or regarded with indifference.”— 
Ibid. 


“ The first stone of a new Popish cha- 
pel was laid, with great form and cere- 
mony, at Uttoxeter, amid a vast con- 
course of people.” — Chester Chronicle, 
May 1838. 


“ On Wednesday last, the new Popish 
church at Ipswich was consecrated with 
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great pomp. After the ceremony of con- 
secration was over, a numerous choir, 
assisted by the band of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, in full regimentals, who were 
sent by their colonel for this occasion, 
performed Mozart’s mass in C.”—Suffolk 
Chronicle, December 1858, 


“ The Bury town-council passed a re- 
solution against two clergymen of that 
town, for continuing to preach against 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The Rey. Messrs. Hastid and Haggit 
have written to the corporation, stating 
their sorrow at differing from the council 
in opinion ; but as the funds were left 
distinctly for preaching sermons every 
quarter, demonstrating the errors of the 
Church of Rome, they, with every re- 
spect for the professors of Romanism, 
and forbearance toward their particular 
and conscientious belief, felt that they 
were bound to preach the sermons on 
the same subject as heretofore. Mr. 
Eagle, on the meeting of the council, 
expressed his disapproval of the inter- 
ference of the reverend gentlemen upon 
the subject ; declared their letter to be a 
direct insult to their Roman Catholic 
brethren ; and said that, as the money 
payable by Lord Rivers came through 
the hands of the council, which had also 
the appointment of the preachers, he ad- 
vised that body to prevent the offensive 
preaching.” —Ibid. 


The following remarkable testimony 
is from a well-known author, signalised, 
it is true, by liberal opinions, but of 
unquestionable industry in collecting 
facts—viz., Mr. Grant. 


** The Roman Catholics are rapidly in« 
creasing in London, as well as in every 
other part of the country. A chapel was 
erected at St. John’s Wood, two or three 
years ago, by two maiden ladies. They 
gave 10,0001. for this purpose. I was 
present at the opening, or, as it is called, 
consecration, of this chapel. The Roman 
Catholic bishop of London, assisted by 
another bishop, officiated on this occasion. 
‘There were no fewer than thirty-two 
priests present, all in full priestly dress. 
But my chief object, in referring thus 
particularly to the erection and opening 
of this new Roman Catholic chapel, is to 
mention that the unusual display made 
on this occasion—for it was admitted to 
have surpassed any thing before wit- 
nessed in this country — was in a great 
measure caused by the high spirits which 
the Romish priesthood are in at the rapid 
progress which their religion is making 
in England. Dr. Griffiths, who preached 
on the occasion, after having told the 
two ladies who built the chapel that 
they had thereby purchased a right to 


heaven, proceeded to speak in exulting 
terms of the extent to which Catholicism 
prevailed on the Continent, and of the 
rapidity with which the people of Eng- 
land were returning to the religion of 
their forefathers. And this joy at the 
rapid strides which this country is again 
making towards Popery is universally 
shared by the priests and intelligent laity. 
There is not a Sunday in which it is not 
exultingly asserted, in hundreds of Ca- 
tholic pulpits in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, that the Church of Rome is destined 
to triumph over and trample in the dust 
the Protestantism of England. * * * 
What I complain of is, that Roman Ca- 
tholics have, in almost every instance, 
received the lucrative and influential ap- 
pointments which have been made in 
Ireland since the appointment of the 
present administration. To be a Pro- 
testant in Ireland is precisely the same 
thing as if one had an inscription written 
on his forehead, ‘ Ineligible to any go- 
vernment office under the Marquess of 
Normanby.’”—Travels in Town by the 
Author of “Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,” “ Great Metropolis,” 
&e. &e. 

It is right to add, to the above ex- 
tract, that this writer’s census of the 
Roman Catholics in London is utterly 
incorrect. He rates them at 26,000, 
which is at least 100,000 too few. 
There are 15,000 connected with the 
chapel in the London Road, 5000 with 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 6000 with 
Moorfields. These three chapels have 
congregations, equal at least to Mr. 
Grant’s estimate of the whole Roman 
Catholics of London. There are at 
least 200,000 Irish in London. Ninety 
percent of these are Papists. St.Giles’s 
parish alone will furnish twice 26,000. 


“* Progress of Popery—Nor would it be 
foreign to the purpose of our meetings, 
if I were to point out the progress of 
Rome, and to call upon you, as ordained 
defenders of the faith, to mark well the 
signs of the times in this respect. I am 
not prepared, indeed, to state that there 
has been any material increase in the 
members of this church within this 
diocess. It is true a few additional cha- 
pels have been built, if I am correctly 
informed, in both the counties ; but this, 
in itself, is not a certain test of their suc- 
cess in proselytism, and of the augment- 
ation of their numbers. It has ever been 
the policy of the Romanists to let the 
supply precede the demand ; to let the 
chapel wait for the worshipper, not the 
worshipper for the chapel. Do I blame 
them in this matter? I blame them not. 
The children of this world are wiser in 
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their generation than the children of 
light. Would that our Protestant feel- 
ings could be roused into a burning jea- 
lousy in these things! But these chapels, 
if indicative of nothing more, are at least 
evidence of the resources at the command 
of the builders, and of their activity in 
employing them. We should be blind to 
passing events, if we did not see the 
danger which is menacing our church 
from this quarter ; the cloud, already 
bigger than a man’s hand, is even now 
above the horizon ; and it becomes us to 
he upon our guard against the approaches 
of an enemy who will find, 1 fear, his 
vantage ground in our departure from 
primitive ecclesiastical discipline, and in 
the general vagueness of principle which 
prevails on the subject of church mem- 
bership and church union,.”—Bishop of 
Winchester’s Charge (Dr. R. C. Sumner), 
1857. 


“ A new Roman Catholic college has 
lately been finished at Sutton Coldfield, 
at an expense of nearly 60,0001.”— Wigan 
Gazette, Aug. 1838. 


‘* Three new Roman Catholic chapels 
have recently been opened: one dedi- 
cated to St. John, at Warwick; the se- 
cond, at Banbury ; and the third, in the 
neighbourhood of Wellington, Salop.”— 
Record, Aug. 1838. 


“ Schools for the Sisters of Charity.— 
Weekly subscriptions are being made 
among the Roman Catholics of Preston 
towards the completion of the schools 
and house for the Sisters of Charity. 
The estimated expenses of the building 
are 22001. It is expected that a further 
sum of 6001. will finish them; and that 
an additional 400/. to the endowment 
fund will secure the permanent establish- 
ment of five Sisters of Charity.” — 
Blackburn Standard, June 1838. 


‘‘ The Irish papers contain a long ac- 
count of the admission, on Friday last, of 
two Scottish ladies of rank into a nunnery 
at Cork. One of the ladies is daughter 
of the late General Agnew, and cousin to 
Sir Andrew Agnew, the former member 
for Wigtonshire ; and the other, who is 
named Taylor, is a friend of the former. 
Miss Agnew is the author of a contro- 
versial noyel named Geraldine; and the 
heroine is understood to represent the 
authoress herself, while Miss Taylor is 
exhibited in the same work under the 
name of Catherine Graham, ‘They were 
both dressed in full bridal costume, pre- 
paratory to their taking the veil and re- 
signing the world for ever; and imme- 
diately after the ceremonial the two ladies 
retired to throw off their gay attire, and 
soon after returned with their hair cut off, 
and clothed in the full costume of the 
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Sisters of Mercy, which is the order they 
have adopted. ‘They are stated to have 
formerly belonged to the Church of Scot- 
land.”—Caledonian Mercury, Jan, 1839. 


In reference to the above statement, 
we may remark that Sir Andrew Agnew 
has publicly disclaimed all relationship 
to Miss Agnew. With the exception of 
this, the account is generally correct. 


From a clergyman at Downing, near 
Ilolywell, Feb. 7, 1834 :— 


“* You are well aware that a new and 
very handsome Roman Catholic chapel 
has been lately erected in Holywell, 
together with a school for boys and girls, 
the old chapel not being, I suppose, con- 
sidered sufficiently capacious. There are 
certain estates in this county belonging 
to the Romish Church, so that funds were 
not wanting for the erection of this build- 
ing; to which, however, several of those 
falsely called Protestants subscribed. It 
would seem singular, at first sight, that 
Popery should be on the increase in 
Wales ; the language, it might be sup- 
posed, as well as the religious feelings 
of the people, being a barrier to any 
such advancement: but, on the other 
hand, [ am almost daily a mournful wit- 
ness to this truth, that the priest and his 
followers have a clear course, and that 
hardly any impediment is offered to the 
insidious progress of the most insidious 
of all religious systems. . ° 

“ The Dissenters are not yet prepared 
to extend the right hand of fellowship, 
though they have been not a little startled 
by the late proceedings of the Roman 
Catholics in their vicinity. And, besides 
all this, we are sadly in want of Welsh 
speakers, who have some knowledge of 
the controversy between the churches, 
and without whose assistance but com- 
paratively little benefit would arise to 
the lower classes from a public meeting. 
The Roman Catholic priest opened his 
new chapel on the 13th of November, 
and in English, with a few prefatory false 
observations, which he terms ‘The Mass 
of the Dedication of a Church, as cele- 
brated at the opening of the new Catholic 
Chapel, in Holywell.’ I have never seen 
the original service, and have no means 
of doing so; but every thing that would 
shock Protestants is kept out of sight as 
much as possible. Iam happy to say, 
however, that though some members of 
our Church attended the consecration, 
they seem almost all to have returned 
home disgusted with the genuflexions, 
mummery, &c. &c. The priest has so 
far learned Welsh, that he gives a sermon 
once a-week, on a week-day, in that lan- 
suage, But his most formidable weapon 
is the day-school, to which great num- 
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bers of Protestant children are sent ; and, 
Lam told, clothed, receiving more than 
the Roman Catholic children do: and 
from the national school, since Christmas, 
six children have been withdrawn to 
swell the number of those who are im- 
bibing the poison of Popish error and 
idolatry. The Protestant children, how- 
ever, are not compelled to learn the Ro- 
mish catechism ; but they stand by while 
the others recite it. You may believe, 
from what I have thus briefly stated, that 
there is little here to strengthen the hand 
of the Protestant and the Christian.” 


From a clergyman in Lancashire, 
1834 :— 


“You are aware there is a second 
Romish chapel building in Preston, 
called the ‘ Church of St. Ignatius,’ and 
so styled in lithographic designs of the 
new building, to have a tower and peal 
of bells, and has been subscribed to by 
nominal Protestants. In this chapelry, 
it was quite customary for the Protest- 
ants to go to the charity sermon at the 
Roman Catholic chapel, there being one 
here, until I discouraged it more than 
once from the pulpit.” 


From a clergyman in Staffordshire, 
19th September, 1835 : — 


** Within the last two months, the Ro- 
man Catholic chapel has been (1 believe) 
finished, and I understand is to be opened 
with all the pomp of their awful super- 
stition next week. I have been endea- 
vouring to-day to ascertain the appointed 
day, but cannot succeed. I hear some 
houses are taken for the accommodation 
of families, who are to be present on 
the occasion, It is generally supposed 
the chapel will he crowded. There is 
so much to attract the outward senses, 
that many may be induced to go a second 
time, so that they may at length become, 
nominally at least, Roman Catholics. 
There are no resident families here who 
attend publicly, as far as 1 am aware, but 
I am informed there are many who have 
attended the priest in his own house. And 
I believe he is putting many Protestants 
to shame, by his active exertions every 
where.” 


From the Rev. Ed. Tottenham, of 
Kensington Chapel, Bath, Dec. 1835 :— 


“ Returning on the morning of the 
18th to Dover, I travelled the same day 
along the coast to Hastings. I had not 
much intention or expectation of doing 
any thing there openly at the time ; but, 
in consequence of recent circumstances, 
I thought it well to remain there a day, 
and visit the clergy in reference to future 
operations. The circumstances to which 
I refer were contained in a newspaper 
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announcement, that I had seen just be- 
fore, namely, that the Roman Catholics 
had purchased a spot of ground between 
Hastings and St, Leonard’s, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a college and chapel, 
How remarkable it is, that the Romanists 
are settling down upon the fairest por- 
tions of our land, and in them so exten- 
sively uprearing their idolatrous tem- 
ples! Ought we to behold these things 
unmoved, especially when those temples 
are oftentimes erected, in part at least, 
by what is called (but by a misnomer) 
Protestant liberality? Ob! that we felt 
more zeal for the honour of our God, and 
more devotedness to his cause ; and then 
should we be found more constantly pro- 
testing, in his name, against the advance 
of a system which so grievously dis- 
honours him. I visited the spot lien 
already referred to, and found that the 
announcement was perfectly true. It 
gives me pleasure to say that the clergy, 
upon whom I called, appeared to be alive 
to the importance of the subject: this 
incursion on the part of the Roeesias 
told them it was necessary to prepare for 
the defence ; and [ trust that, when the 
trial comes more decidedly, they will be 
found steadfast in ‘ contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’” 


From a clergyman, and correspond- 
ent in the Extracts of the British Re- 
formation Society :— 


“* Burton-upon-Trent, April 22, 1835. 
“The Romish priest of the neighbour- 
ing village, a stirring, active, trouble. 
some young man, is making incursions 
into this town. He has taken and fitted 
up a large room, in which he preaches 
every Sunday evening, and, I am sorry 
to say, to large and attentive auditories, 
during the time of divine service in the 
church,” 


From the Protestant Journal, 1835: 


“« Some time since the nuns from Mount 
Oriel, near Wigan, Lancashire, offered a 
large sum of money for a very extensive 
mansion, situate between Birmingham 
and Coventry ; and, perhaps, would have 
succeeded, were it not for the timely in- 
tervention of an amiable and pious dig- 
nitary of the church, who effectually re- 
monstrated with the disposing party. 
Finding this attempt fruitless, the nuns 
proceeded to Leamington in quest of a 
favourable possession. They succeeded 
in purchasing a piece of land of a gentle- 
man, at a place called Prince Thorpe, 
within about six miles of Leamington. 
The nuns were their own architects: 
their beautifully executed plan was pub- 
licly exhibited in the windows.” 


The following advertisement was 
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inserted in the Leicester papers for 
June 1838. 


“To the Christian public.— Next 
Thursday, the 25th instant, being the 
feast of Corpus Christi, on which the holy 
Catholic church commemorates the infi- 
nite love of God in the institution of the 
most holy sacrament of the altar, notice 
is hereby given, that at six o’clock in the 
evening of the above-named day, solemn 
vespers will be sung in the chapel of our 
Lady of Grace Dieu: after which the 
most holy sacrament will be solemnly 
carried in procession, and a sermon on 
the sublime mystery of the eucharist will 
be preached by the Rev. Benjamin 
Hulme, Catholic priest of Loughborough. 

“‘ Friends and neighbours, both Ca- 
tholic and Protestant,—it is probable 
that none of you have ever yet witnessed 
the solemn ceremony of the procession of 
the adorable sacrament of the eucharist.” 


In the same paper, the following 
account of the superstitious and illegal 
mummery was given :— 


“ The procession. —1. One person, 
dressed out in white robes, bearing a 
cross and a banner. 

“ 2, Two boys, clothed in white, one 
bearing a little silver dove, the other car- 
rying a vessel of incense. 

“3. Four priests, all dressed in white 
robes, splendidly adorned, carrying 
books, and chanting as they went. 

‘4, Two little girls, one of them with 
her head wreathed in flowers, and both 
carrying a basket of flowers, strewing 
them as they went. 

“5, A canopy, supported by four 
boys, all clothed in black, but with 
white gloves. The wood-work or frame 
of this canopy was richly gilt, and the 
cover was crimson silk, with a satin 
fringe. Underneath was the Rev. O. 
Woolfrey (the priest who wrought the 
miracle last year, by the miraculous mi. 
racle of the Virgin Mary!) As father- 
prior of the monks of Mount St. Bernard, 
he carried a bundle in his arms, which 
we supposed contained the host. 

“6. Six monks of Mount St. Bernard 
followed, dressed in long coats of a drab 
colour, 

“7, A gentleman and lady, singing a 
hymn ; he was dressed in military uni- 
form, 

“8. Two females, 

“ The whole party held books in their 
hands, and were singing some hymns, 
but it was not easy to ascertain whether in 
Latin or English. ‘The procession went 
about two or three hundred yards, as far 
as the gate of the domain, but did not go 
outside the grounds; the whole party 
then defiled before the canopy, and as 
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each passed they knelt and worshipped 
the bundle, or what was in the bundle, in 
Mr. Woolfrey’s hands ; they then re- 
turned in the same order to the chapel, 
and concluded all by some singing, and 
some Latin prayers. 

‘* There was, first, Ambrose Lisle Phil. 
lips, Esq., inthe uniform ofdeputy-lieuten« 
antof the county ; then four ecclesiastics 
in cassocks and surplices, two and two ; 
after whom Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart., 
in a court dress, carried the banner of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, which in appear- 
ance resembled the other banner ; after 
that the rest of the clergy in cassocks 
and surplices, two and two, to the num- 
ber of above thirty ; then the subdeacon, 
deacon, and priest, and the Rev. Edward 
Huddleston as archdeacon, in a splendid 
cope ; and, finally, his lordship the bi- 
shop vested in full pontificals, with his 
mitre and crozier, and his train borne by 
an acolythe in a white surplice. 

** Nothing could be more favourable than 
the day; the sun cast a dazzling bright- 
ness on the embroidered vestments of the 
clergy ; and as the procession slowly and 
majestically ascended the hill, in the 
midst of numerous groups of people, who 
from all quarters had assembled to wit- 
ness the impressive scene, I was carried 
back in imagination to the ages when all 
England was Catholic, and I was re- 
minded of the sublime ceremonies I had 
formerly beheld in Catholic countries on 
the Continent.” 


From the correspondence ofa clergy- 
man at York, in the occasional papers 
of the Reformation Society :— 


* York, Sept. 16th, 1838.—In my 
rambles through York last year, I disco- 
vered a Roman Catholic bookseller’s 
shop, whose windows were filled with 
controversial works, with their title- 
pages exposed to view. On my return 
here, a few months ago, I found he had 
adopted an ingenious device for attract- 
ing the attention of passers-by to his 
publications. He had filled the upper 
panes of his window with caricatures, 
and I have never passed without seeing 
persons standing round gazing at his 
pictures. I went into his shop, and 
found him and his family very communi- 
cative on the topics respecting which 1 
was most anxious to obtain information. 
They told me they had a ready sale for 
their controversial works, principally 
among Protestants; that they were sure 
that considerable success attended the 
efforts of their priests to make converts, 
for that three death-bed conversions had 
taken place, to their own knowledge, in 
the course of a week, within the pre- 
cincts of York, They adduced, a8 ane 
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other instance of success, the conversion 
of the late governess in family, and 
informed me that there were at that time 
a family of eleven grown-up persons re- 
ceiving instructions from , the priest 
of the district, previous to their ad- 
mission into the bosom of the tRuE 
church, A nunnery, just outside the 
walls of the city, consisted, they said, of 
twenty nuns, who had under their in- 
structions between fifty and sixty female 
children. They have a service every 
Friday evening, to which many strangers, 
as they call the Protestants, are attracted 
by the excellence of the sacred music. I 
was also informed by them that Mr. 

frequently preached controversial 
sermons, and that he was then delivering 
a course of them on the mass on the 
Sunday evenings, and that many Pro. 
testants attended. They denied that the 
priests made any direct efforts to procure 
their attendance, but imputed it to the 
solicitation of their Roman Catholic 
friends and neighbours. The committees 
of the Defence Society, they told me, 
met frequently, and had determined on 
lending their tracts gratuitously. Some 
of these are political, others religious ; 
but the greater part are of a mixed cha- 
racter. Amongst the religious ones, the 
most popular are Bishop Baines’ sermon 
on the opening of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Bradford ; and the reasons 
given by Mason, formerly a Methodist, 
for his renunciation of Protestantism, 
and adoption of the Romish faith. 

“I subsequently called upon ——; 
he confirmed all that had been told me 
by the bookseller and his family, and 
gave me the additional information that 
York was to be divided into districts ; 
and that some of the boys of a school the 
Roman Catholics have in the town were 
to be paid a small sum for distributing in 
each district some of the best of their 
tracts. They were to be ordered to leave 
them at the house of every Protestant, 
with a request on the cover, that they 
should be read, in order to do away with 
unfounded prejudices, and expressing a 
wish that they might be taken care of, as 
they were desirous of having them back 
again, and intended to send for them at 
the expiration of a week. This plan has 
been put into execution. One of the 
boys put some of the tracts into the 
hands of one of the clergy who is most 
opposed to the Romish tenets ; he offered 
him some in return. The boy, however, 
would have nothing to say to them, hav- 
ing been cautioned not to receive any 
thing of the kind from Protestants. It 
was evident that in my interview both 
with the bookseller and with —— , I was 
taken for a Roman Catholic, or a waver. 
ing Protestant, The latter, after I had 


been some time in conversation with 
him, asked me which religion I was of; 
I satisfied his curiosity, and had a long 
discussion with him.” 


From the correspondence of the 
secretary of the Reformation Society, 
January 1829 :— 


“ At Newcastle, the Romanists have 
long had a mission, and are actively 
engaged in collecting a congregation ; 
their service at present is held in a 
hired room; here also they will have 
to contend with a faithful ministry, and 
a well-instructed body of professing 
Christians. 

“ Cobridge is a stronghold, and no. 
torious for proselyting. They have here 
a fine chapel, and very extensive school. 
house. I visited a Roman Catholic old 
man in this neighbourhood, who, though 
he did not know letters, yet could, with 
great and surprising facility, quote texts 
of Scripture which he is taught to be. 
lieve suit the purposes ofhis creed. He 
also gave me a list of books to read for 
my conversion, and strongly solicited my 
calling upon his son, to receive instruc. 
tions upon the doctrines of that church, 
out of which he declared no one could be 
saved. 

“ Among the converts made in this 
district is a young man of respectability, 
who, since he embraced Romanism, dis- 
tinguishes himself conspicuously in pro- 
moting the cause of that system to which 
himself has become a proselyte. I con- 
versed here with a gentleman, who in. 
formed me that a few days before a re. 
lative of his left the neighbourhood to 
proceed to Walsall, for the laudable pur- 
pose of making a formal renunciation of 
the errors of Protestantism. 

“In Cheadle and its vicinity the Ro. 
man Catholics are numerous. The resi- 
dent priest is well known in connexion 
with polemical disputation. The Nun. 
nery of Caverswall is also in this neigh. 
bourhood. Books and tracts, abusing 
the Church of England, and, as they will 
have it, her first founders, are most vi- 
gorously distributed. Such as ‘ Martin 
Luther’s Conversation with the Devil; 
* Fifty Reasons why a Roman Catholic 
cannot become a Protestant ;’ ‘ Grounds 
of the Catholic Doctrine ;’ together with 
the polemical tracts and books of the 
Rev. J. Mason, Roman Catholic priest, 
formerly 1 Methodist preacher, Many 
of these little books are published in the 
most attractive form, somewhat after the 
manner of the small gift-books published 
by the Tract Society, termed ‘ Daily 
Food for Christians,’ and ‘ Texts for every 
Day in the Year.’ ‘These, I am in- 
formed, are the issues of a press in the 
Potteries, Many of the Protestant clergy 
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are actively engaged in the circulation of 
tracts, and visitation among the people : 
in these populous manufacturing dis- 
tricts their duties are exceedingly la- 
borious. 

“ Wolverhampton is the residence of 
Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic bishop. 
You no doubt heard of the synodical 
meeting of R. C. bishops recently held 
here —it created considerable sensation. 
The chapel was crowded, and large col- 
lections made.” 


From the correspondence of a Welsh 
clergyman, in the Reformation Society’s 
papers — 


“ July 18, 1829,..You are aware that 
Holywell is Roman Catholicism’s strong- 
est hold in the Principality. The con- 
gregation averages about a hundred ; it 
consists chiefly of old established Catho- 
lic gentry, and a colony of Irish pedlars, 
whom market and chapel have induced to 
settle here: with barely half a dozen ex. 
ceptions, the natives in the lower class 
of life are all Protestants. The Roman 
Catholic priest, as a private character, is 
humane and charitable. But from the 
following authentic historiette you will 
perceive that some proportion of super- 
stition is still fostered among us, and that 
measures rather extraordinary are re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of drawing the 
ignorant into the Romish fold. A friend 
of mine in this town has an elderly Pro- 
testant female servant, who is occasion- 
ally afflicted with a pain in the head, and 
deafness. About a month ago, the Ro- 
man Catholic priest, meeting her in the 
street, requested her to call upon him ; 
that he would give her holy water, which 
would remove the complaint. The wo- 
man called at the priest’s house on Mon. 
day last, and received the promised pana- 
cea. He directed her to wash her fore- 
head with the water, morning and even- 
ing, and say the Lord’s prayer. ‘ But,’ 
added he, ‘ you must keep it a secret 
from your master; for if you let him 
know, the water will do you no good.’ 
Ilowever, the woman unwittingly told 
the whole circumstance to her master, 
and even delivered over to him her sacred 
bottle and its contents.” 


From a clergyman’s correspondence, 
in the Reformation Society’s papers :— 


“ Trinity College, Cambridge, 1829.— 
When I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
I promised to send you some account of 
the state of Popery in Cambridge, and 
the surrounding villages, with a view to 
induce the British Reformation Society 
to send a Scripture reader to the neigh- 
hourhood. I hear from a very ‘zealous 
Christian lady, who has had much ex. 
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perience in visiting the poor here, that at 
a place seven miles from here, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman of good property has 
a private Roman Catholic chapel, to 
which is attached a priest of the same 
name, and probably one of the family. 
This priest is very active in visiting the 
neighbouring villages ; and I learned, 
upon inquiry, that he constantly visits 
Cambridge, sometimes two or three times 
a week, sometimes only two or three 
times in a fortnight. In consequence of 
his activity, there are a great many fami- 
lies become Roman Catholics, chiefly 
among the poor, at a neighbouring vil- 
lage, the population of which is between 
4 and 5000, The head of the workhouse 
is a widow, and her family are avowedly 
Roman Catholic; and being very active, 
and having many poor under their care, 
they may be, and doubtless are, doing all 
they can to spread their religion. In 
fact, having been left so long to delude 
the souls of men, they are sufficiently 
numerous to talk of building a chapel in 
this town. Of this you are probably 
aware.” 


From a clergyman at Worcester, to 


the secretary of the Reformation So- 
ciety :— 


“* Worcester, 1830.—A short time ago, 
a large building in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Roman Catholic chapel 
was let out in two divisions, for two 
schools. The Baptists engaged one, and 
the Papists the other. The Baptists, 
learning that the partition wall did not 
prevent their juvenile psalmody from 
disturbing their Papal neighbours, sup. 
pressed it, out of pure kindness, What 
was the return made by the Papists? 
As they began to increase and multiply, 
they begged their neighbours, the Bap- 
tists, to move on, and to give room to the 
young scions of holy mother. The Bap. 
tists, unwilling to quit, offered more 
money to the landlord; but the Papists 
doubled the “ bid,” and continued to do 
so till the Baptists gave up their hold, 
and left the Papists in possession, and 
the Baptist school is gone elsewhere.” 


“The Jesuits are about to build a 
magnificent church in Manchester, that 
will bear comparison with some of the 
oldest and finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in the kingdom. The site is 
fixed on, and it is expected the building 
will be commenced early in spring. Mr. 
Pugin, the Roman Catholic architect, has 
furnished the plan. The cost will be 
little short of 30,0001.” — Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser, 1839. 


In Scotland, there are upwards of 
150,000 Roman Catholics, 
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In 1833,* there were 40 perverts to 
Romanism confirmed at Aberdeen. In 
thé same year, there were 40 at Glas- 
gow, and a number at Dundee. 

Miss Traill, the abbess of the Edin- 
burgh Nunnery, is the daughter of a 
living Scottish clergyman. Mrs. Ro- 
bertson and Miss Chivas, both respect- 
able persons in Aberdeen, became 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Macintosh, 
the priest at Tomintoul, was a Protest- 
ant. Mr. Gordon, the priest at Tom- 
bae, was also once a Protestant. 


From a resident clergyman :—- 


‘* Parish of Rathven, Banffshire, 
Dec. 1857. 

“This parish, situated on the coast of the 
Moray Firth, in Banffshire, contains, with- 
in its ecclesiastical bounds, a population 
of 6500, scattered over a surface of about 
40 square miles ; of this number up- 
wards of 4100 belong to the establish- 
ment, and nearly 1800 are members of 
the Church of Rome. The former possess 
two clergymen, and two places of wor- 
ship—the parish church, capable of ac- 
commodating 1000; and the Enzie cha. 
pel of ease, only affording room for 400. 
Several adults in Buckie cannot read at 
all, and many have not been within the 
walls of a place of worship for years. 
Add to all this, that they are continually 
exposed to the inducements and influence 
of the Roman Catholics, whose unweary- 
ing activity in making converts, wher- 
ever they have obtained a footing, is too 
well known to be insisted upon. In the 
parish of Rathven, although not half so 
numerous as the Presbyterians, they 
have four priests (inclusive of a bishop), 
and three places of worship, capable of 
containing as many hearers as the parish 
church and chapel of ease together. It 
is to remedy this distressing state of 
things that it has heen proposed to erect 
a church in the town of Buckie, and af- 
terwards to procure the constant labours 
of a resident pastor.” 


In 1835, thirty-four perversions to 
Popery took place at Aberdeen, and a 
number also at Perth. In the same 
year, an unspecified number were con- 
firmed at Edinburgh. Mrs. Col. 
Ilutchinson ; Mrs. Warden, of the 
Stockwell Popish school, Glasgow ; 
and sister Mason, are all perversions. 

Dr. Hay, the late Romish bishop of 
Edinburgh, was once a Protestant, and 
a physician. About a hundred years 
ago, Protestantism was the almost uni- 


versal faith in Arran. In the present 
day, the island contains a great majority 
of Papists, amounting to nearly two 
thousand. To these facts, drawn 
chiefly from the personal researches of 
the Rev. R. Shanks, we would add the 
following extract from a report on the 
progress of Popery, submitted to the 
General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church, in 1836, by the Rev. Mr. 
Clark, of Inverness, the convener of 
the committee appointed for this pur- 
pose. It is to be hoped that its strik- 
ing statements will not fail to leave a 
corresponding impression. It is strange, 
that in the most Protestant country of 
Europe, Papal superstition should 
have grown and shot up into a wide- 
spread and overshadowing hierarchy. 


‘* The great increase of Popery in the 
towns of the Lowlands is mainly to be 
ascribed to the continual influx of Irish 
labourers, which has of late been so con. 
siderable, that the city of Glasgow may 
be said to contain more subjects of the 
church of Rome than in 1679 could be 
found by the pope in the whole extent of 
Scotland. And in Dundee, where the 
Popish congregation did not, twenty 
years ago, number more than fifty indi. 
viduals, it contains now about five thou- 
sand souls, the annual number of bap. 
tisms being about two hundred and 
thirty. But we must not omit to notice, 
that in their official publications the 
office-bearers of the Church of Rome 
mention the number of their people in 
several of our towns as being in some de- 
gree increased by apostasy from the 
Protestant faith, Whether the number 
of those be considerable or not, who have 
become converts in this country to the 
Romish creed, the fact of the increasing 
numbers located in our towns, and in- 
habiting the rural districts of our country, 
professing what we fully believe to be a 
system of idolatry, is an evil to be deeply 
deplored. These numerous individuals 
are placed in a situation of imminent 
peril, while living in deep and fatal error ; 
and great is the responsibility of a Christ- 
ian church, intrusted with the superin- 
tendence of a country like this, if it 
leaves them to travel onwards to eternity, 
undisturbed and unwarned. But, be- 
sides the injury done to the victims of 
delusion, by thus disregarding their con- 
dition, manifold are the evils which may 
thence arise to our own people, who, by 
our indifference, will be insensibly Jed to 
regard that Popery, against which their 
fathers contended unto the death, as by 


* For these, and many other important statements respecting Popery in Scotland, 
we are indebted to the Rey. R. Shanks of Buckie, 
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no means fraught with serious danger to 
the souls of men, ‘This will be found to 
prove, in many cases, a fatal preparation 
for facilitating the proselytising exertions, 
in which the emissaries of Rome are put- 
ting forth unwearied energy in different 
arts of the country. 

“The Popish hierarchy connected with 
Scotland became extinct in 1603, by the 
death of Jumes Beaton, archbishop of 
Glasgow, who died in Paris in 1608, 
From that period until 1694 no Popish 
bishop had any connexion with this 
country. At the present moment, how- 
ever, the Church of Rome has in Scot- 
land four bishops, nominally connected 
with extinct bishoprics in other parts of 
the world, and to which the pope as- 
sumes the right of nominating, but offi- 
ciating in this country, which their com- 
mission designates ‘in partibus infidelium,’ 
as vicars-apostolic of the Roman see. 
Under them about seventy priests offi- 
ciate, at least in sixty regular chapels, 
and supply at stated times with the rites 
of Romish worship tweuty-five occa- 
sional stations, Besides all this, they 
have a considerable number of schools, 
several of which are taught on the Sab- 
bath evenings, where their youth are 
carefully instructed in the doctrines of 
the Popish faith, They have also a 
well-endowed college, within six miles 
of Aberdeen, where young men judged 
suited for missionary labour are educated 
gratuitously. And, what would scarcely 
be credited some years ago, they have 
lately opened a convent in the city of 
Edinburgh, partly intended to be devoted 
to the purposes of education, and partly 
to those of charity,—in both views well 
adapted for the indirect propagation of 
Popery. While the machinery for the 
maintenance and propagation of their 
doctrines is becoming every year more 
extensive, the most strenuous efforts are 
made to disguise the real character and 
ultimate designs of the Romish Church. 
This will surprise none who remember 
the past history of the Jesuits ; an order 
now restored, though formerly its aboli- 
tion was accorded to the loud voice, not 
of Protestant, but of Popish Europe, 
disturbed in every quarter by their dark 
machinations, astonishing power, and 
ceaseless intrigues. ‘The Church of Rome, 
in its directory for this year, has actually 
told the world the disgraceful fact, that 
Protestant gentlemen are among her sup- 
porters, 

“ But, for a specific evil, such as we 
have now brought before the Assembly, 
a specific remedy must be discovered. 
The increase of the number of our 
churches, desirable though this be, will 
not of itself recall those enslaved by the 
Church of Rome, who will enter none of 
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those churches, and hold no ministerial 
connexion with their pastors. Neither 
will the diffusion of education cure this 
evil, as many highly educated men are 
to be found among the most zealous 
abettors of the papacy, and not a few of 
considerable literary attainments have 
actually lapsed into Popery. The first 
Popish bishop in Seotland, since the Revolu- 
tion, had been a Protestant of respectable 
JSamily and connexions ; and of the fourteen 
others who held the episcopal rank in the 
same church in this country, two were apo. 
state Protestants, of respectable talents and 
acquirements. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the frequent assertions we hear, 
that there is no danger of Popery being 
ever extended in this country by prose- 
lytism. But absurd though it he, it is 
extremely mischievous, as it leads to that 
utter neglect of this controversy, which, 
at convenient seasons, must make many 
the ready victims of Popish emissaries.” 


From the Rev. R. Shanks, in the 
Reformation Society's papers for 1836: 


“I have, however, been informed, 
upon unquestionable authority, that some 
who were nominally Protestants have 
joined the Roman apostasy. Cases have 
been mentioned here, and in several 
other places, of mothers being secretly 
drawn over to Popery, and continuing 
to conceal their having changed, until 
they had succeeded effectually in poison- 
ing the minds of their children, An in- 
stance of this has occurred in Dundee, 
where the father has to lament that his 
children have been deluded into a belief in 
the mystery of iniquity by their mother ; 
and thoroughly to secure one of the re- 
cently converted daughters, she has been 
sent to be a servant in the nunnery in 
Edinburgh. A new chapel is about to 
be erected in Dundee, in a most eligible 
situation, and designed to accommodate 
2000 persons. Lately, a company of 
strolling players gave a benefit in the 
Amphitheatre for the new mass house ; 
and thus 461. 12s. was added to the funds, 
This fact shews how gross and low mo- 
dern Popery is, since it is thus inti- 
mately associated with the mountebank 
sports of the circus. Both, indeed, are 
heathen in their origin, profane in their 
character, and demoralizing in their 
effects. I delivered eight lectures and 
sermons in Dundee, which were well 
attended. The working classes of Pro- 
testants were represented as being most 
numerous at the benefit given at the 
Circus ; but I deem that representation 
false, for, from the audiences I had, it 
was evident that the working classes do 
still take interest more generally, perhaps, 
than those who are placed above them in 
temporal rank, 






























































































































































































































































































































































“ Whilst at Dundee, I received in- 
formation that the Papists had lately 
opened a new place of worship at Blair- 
gourie. I felt it therefore to be my duty 
to visit that station, which has been noto- 
rious for Radicalism and Voluntaryism, 
now united with their natural ally, 
Popery.” 

Did our space permit, we would 
most gladly make some additional ex- 
tracts from the late admirable report on 
the progress of Popery, drawn up by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Muir, the present 
moderator of the Scottish Church. 


From the Scottish Guardian, Febru- 
ary, 1839 :— 


“It is with great pain, though not with 
much surprise, that we have learned, on 
credible authority, the Roman Catholic 
party have purchased ground in the east- 
ern part of the city for the establishment 
of a school and a nunnery! The person 
who sold the ground is a respectable 
Christian man, who had no idea for what 
purpose it was purchased. This is an- 
other sign of the progress of Popery,— 
at least it is a proof of the extreme zeal 
of the party, and of their conviction that 
the present state of the political and re- 
ligious world is favourable to their ad- 
vancement. Men may say, ‘ the Roman 
Catholics of Glasgow are poor, and no 
respectable family will send their children 
to be educated by them, and there is no 
fear of any of the Protestant ladies of this 
city becoming nuns ;’ but there will be 
no want of money. Foreign resources 
can be called in if home ones fail ; and 
whatever may be the present feeling of 
the great body of Scottish families in re- 
gard to Popery, such Popish establish- 
ments serve to familiarise men’s minds 
with evil, and to take off its edge. From 
the experience which has been made of 
families in this country sending their 
children to the Continent for some mis- 
named accomplishments, though at the 
hazard of their Protestantism, it is plain 
that there are many who, for very trifling 
considerations, will run the risk of Popery 
—and the step from the school to the 
nunnery is not a very difficult one. In 
these circumstances, what is the duty of 
Protestants? Is it not to be alive to the 
dangers of Popery, and to be banded to- 
gether as one man against them? And 
are they really thus alive and combined ? 
Is it not a melancholy truth that large 
numbers of Protestants are utterly in- 
sensible to danger, and will not be 
aroused? Who of the Protestant com- 
munion could be trusted at the present 
hour ? The Evangelical Dissenters, 
once the sworn foes of Rome, are now 
either neutral, or lending their influence 
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to her advancement. In the dread of dis. 
pleasing her, and so injuring their own 
miserable party interests, they will nei. 
ther petition against her public counte. 
nance, nor by lectures, and otherwise, 
expose her unscriptural pretensions. 


From the Scottish Guardian, Febru- 
ary 1839 :— 


“Tt is not without regret that we re. 
cord the following, as affording one more 
proof that Popery is working its way to 
power with all the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness. It is well known that the 
established ministers in Airdrie, along 
with the minister of the Old Light there, 
have delivered a series of lectures against 
Popery. Mr. Sommerville, minister of 
the United Secession Chapel in Airdrie, 
appears to have taken great offence at 
this attack on the Papacy, and has, we 
believe, more than once, intimated how 
he feels on the subject. His last act, in 
reference to it, was to tell his people, in 
the afternoon of Sabbath the 13th, that, in 
order to give them a correct idea of what 
Popery is, he would read to them, in the 
evening, a sermon by a Roman Catholic 
minister. He did so, and added com- 
ments, in which he assured his hearers, it 
were easy to misrepresent any body, and 
to tell stories even against the Established 
Church; but that, from what they had 
heard, they might judge for themselves, 
Will the Secession Synod take up this 
case, and sift it to the bottom, and cen. 
sure Mr, S. for his conduct? We shall 
see,” 


A deputation of English and Irish 
noblemen, headed by Lords Shrews- 
bury and Stafford, in December last, 
presented to his holiness the rules of 
an institution, established and endowed 
by the Roman Catholics of England, 
for the spread of the Romish faith and 
the extirpation of heresy. The pope 
received the deputation with great 
kindness, and paid them every mark 
of distinction. 

At a dinner given at Newcastle lately 
by the Papists of that place to one of 
their number, the following toasts were 
prominent: “ His holiness the pope, 
the father of the Christian world !!!” 
“The people of England ;” “ Dr. 
Pusey anp tHe Cuurcn or ENGLAND 
Reronmers at OxForD, AND THANKS 
TO THEM FOR THEIR EXCELLENT 
rracts.”— Newcastle Journal, January 
1839. 

While on this point, we cannot help 
adding the following extract from the 
Roman Catholic Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1839 ;— 
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«« But most sincerely and unaffectedly 
do we tender our congratulations to our 
brethren of Oxford that their eyes have 
been opened to the evils of private judg- 
ment, and the consequent necessity of 
curbing its multiform extravagance. It 
has been given to them to see the dan- 
gers of the ever-shifting sands of the de- 
sert in which they were lately dwelling, 
and to strike their tents and flee the 
perils of the wilderness, They have al- 
ready advanced a great way on their re- 
turn towards that church within whose 
walls the wildest imagination is struck 
with awe, and sobered down to a holy 
calm, in the enjoyment of which it gladly 
folds its wearied wings; before whose 
God-inhabited altars the proudest intel- 
lect prostrates itself in adoration of its 
Creator; under whose immense ex- 
panse all its denizens are united in one 
faith ; and no wrangling, no contention, 
breaks with unhallowed sound the soul- 
entrancing harmony. They have already 
found in the mine, whose recesses they 
have been exploring, gems of great price, 
more valuable than silver, and gold, and 
precious stones,—which shine as stars on 
the darkness of this life, but are accounted 
as mere glittering gewgaws by those who 
have not had the patience to make them- 
selves aware of their worth. ‘There are 
yet many more to be gathered and trea- 
sured up ; but the success has been such 
as toencouragea prosecution of the search, 
which may God continue and direct to a 
happy conclusion! Again we congratu. 
late them. ‘They have found the clue 
which, if they have perseverance to fol- 
low it, will lead them safely through the 
labyrinth of error to the clear day of 
truth. We can, we do, forgive them 
that, urged by the clamour of their op- 
ponents, many of them exhibit towards 
us an extreme degree of intolerance, by 
way of proving their abhorrence of 
such of our tenets as they do not as yet 
hold, and exhibiting themselves as good 
and true men to the eyes of their bre- 
thren, All this we can readily excuse, 
because we know how natural is such 
misplaced zeal to our frail nature ; but 
yet, even in this temper against us, such 
is the force with which the modicum of 
truth they have received has operated, 
that their voices have been raised to swell 
the shout with which we hailed the late 
great triumph of truth and humanity over 
error and persecution. For that shout 
we thank them; and for all wherein they 
have sinned against us we forgive them 
heartily, and wish them strength and 
grace to persevere in the path along 
which they are now journeying. They 
see the necessity of such an authority as 
they claim ; they cannot fail soon to see 
that it rests upon other shoulders ; and 
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then the spirit we respect in them will 
surely rise superior to all worldly consi- 
derations, and lead them to worship in 
that temple built under the shade ofa 
goodly tree, bringing forth sweet fruit, 
whose noble and widely spread branches 
were once but buds on an insignificant 
sapling. Some of the brightest orna- 
ments of their church have advocated a 
reunion with the church of all times and 
all lands ; and the accomplishment of the 
design, if we have read aright the ‘ signs 
of the times,’ is fast ripening. Her ma- 
ternal arms are ever open to receive back 
repentant children ; and, as when the 
prodigal son returned to his father’s 
house, the fatted calf was killed and a 
great feast of joy made, even so will the 
whole of Christendom rejoice greatly 
when so bright a body of learned and 
pious men as the authors of the Tracts for 
the Times shall have made the one step 
necessary to place them again within 
that sanctuary where alone they can be 
safe from the moving sands, beneath 
which they dread being overwhelmed. 
The consideration of this step will soon 
inevitably come on; and it is with the 
utmost confidence that we predict the ac- 
cession to our ranks of the entire mass.” 


From a clergyman at Chipping 
Sodbury, August 1838, in the Reform- 
ation Society’s papers :— 


* Out of a fund of 42,0001. left by a 
lady, the wife of a Protestant rector de- 
ceased, for propagating the Romish faith 
in this place, they are building here, in 
the middle of the town, a Popish chapel, 
a house for the priest, and a schoolroom ; 
in which last they intend to educate, 
clothe, and feed the children.” 


The Romish bishop of London has 
at his disposal 70,000/., with which it 
is said he intends to build a cathedral 
in London. This sum is part of the 
property of the late Mr. Blundell. 


(From the Hereford Times.) 


™ LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE ON TUE 
NEW CATHOLIC CHAPEL IN THIS CITY. 


“‘ This ceremony took place, according 
to advertisement, on Tuesday last, Sept. 
19th, before a highly respectable assem. 


blage of about 2000 persons. Among 
many other distinguished persons, we 
may notice Thomas Monington, Esq., of 
Sarnesfield Court, high sheriff of the 
county of Hereford, and his lady; Rev. 
Richard Norris, provincial of the Society 
of Jesus, in England; Rev. John Bird, 
Socius to the said provincial; Rev. F. 
Hendren, M.A., of Abergavenny ; Rev. 
W. Barber, from Downside College ; 
Rey. J. J. Reeve, from Courtfield ; Rev, 
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J. Short; from Little Malvern; C. Bo- 
denham, Esq., Rotherwas, and his lady ; 
William Salvil, Esq., of Croxdale Hall, 
in the county of Durham, and his family ; 
Dr. Cox and family; and many of the 
Protestant gentry of the city and county, 
among whom we noticed J. E. Gough, 
Esq., the worshipful the Mayor and his 
family, and several members of the town- 
council. 

« At twelve o'clock, the Herefordshire 
militia band played the grand Hallelujah 
Chorus of Handel ; after which the Ca- 
tholic clergy and laity walked in solemn 
procession about the exterior walls of the 
chapel, conducted by the Rev. Richard 
Boyle, as master of ceremonies. 

‘While the line of procession was 

marching upon the walls, the band played, 
in excellent style, the Sicilian Hymn. 
The procession ascending to the site of 
the future altar, where a large temporary 
wooden cross was erected, the high- 
priest began to read prayers appointed 
to be recited by the Roman ritual. Hav- 
ing blessed the cross, the clergy pro- 
ceeded to the north-east corner of the 
chapel, where the foundation-stone had 
been previously suspended. Reciting 
the litanies and other prayers, the ar- 
chitect presented the silver trowel to the 
officiating priest, who, marking the stone 
with three crosses, presented it to the 
high-sheriff. The high-sheriff spreading 
the mortar, both he and the officiating 
priest laid their hands upon the stone 
while it was being lowered to its proper 
destination, and performed the other ce- 
remonies usual on these occasions. The 
clergy, unattended, then walked, in slow 
order, round the walls, repeating the 
beautiful 84th Psalm, ‘ How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !’—the 
high-priest at the same time sprinkling 
with holy water the foundation of the 
whole building. This completing the 
ceremony, the ‘band played the beautiful 
Portuguese air, Adeste Fideles, while pre- 
parations were being made for a dis- 
course delivered by “the Rev. Richard 
Boyle. 

“After the completion of the cere. 
mony, a square copper box was inserted 
in the stone, containing coins of the 
realm, and a parchment with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


“<A.M.D.G. 


“<The first stone of this Catholic 
chapel, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, 
and erected at the expense of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, established 
at Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire, was laid 
with due solemnity, and according to the 
rites of the holy Catholic Church, by 

Thomas Monington, I usquire, of Sarnes- 
aan Court, high sheriff of the county of 


Hereford, in the présence of a numerous 
and highly respectable body of the citi- 
zens of Hereford, and inhabitants of the 
county of Hereford, on Tuesday, the 
19th day of September, 1837, in the first 
year of the reign of her most gracious 
Majesty Victoria, queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

‘We believe we may safely assert, 
that there is not on record a single in- 
stance of this ceremony, which so much 
gratified every individual present, having 
been performed in the city of Hereford 
during the last five centuries ; and, we 
believe, that we may as safely state that 
this sacred ceremony has not been ho- 
noured by the instrumentality of a high 
sheriff, in any part of the united empire, 
since the days of the Reformation. 

* At half-past two o’clock, the high 
sheriff, with the Catholic clergy and 
gentry, were hospitably entertained by 
H. A. Beaven, Esq., Widemarsh Street. 
After the removal of the dinner, a most 
valuable and highly illuminated manu- 
script, formerly belonging to Louis XL, 
king of France, was presented by Charles 
Bodenham, Esq., to the Rev. Richard 
Norris, as a token of gratitude from the 
Catholics of the city of Hereford. The 
following inscription was printed in the 
book and read :— 


“ « Hereford, September 10, 1837, 
*«* We, the undersigned Catholics of 
the city of Hereford, sensible of the 
many invaluable blessings received from 
the Society of Jesus, and desirous of tes- 
tifying our most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the same, beg the Rev. Richard 
Norris, as superior of the said Society, 
to accept this illuminated manuscript, as 
a small memorial of our respect and 
gratitude.’ 


“It was a most pleasing sight to be- 
hold the workmen, to the number of 
about seventy, who are employed in the 
erection of this edifice, all taking an 
active part in the ceremony of the day, 
bearing on their left breast Maltese 
crosses. In the evening, they sat down 
to an excellent dinner, divided into two 
divisions, one under the presidency of 
Mr. Richard Pritchard, at the Sun Ta- 
vern, the other under that of Mr. Wil- 
liam Heather, at the Nelson, and we are 
happy to know, that the rational and 
cheerful behaviour of the men in the 
evening was in perfect accordance with 
their good and respectful conduct in the 
morning.” 


The following is another part of the 
means at work for the perversion of 
this country. The secretary of this 
institution has just sent us the latest 
edition of a pamphlet issued by his 
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employers. Owing to its not having 
reached us till a few days ago, we 
could not give it, or the other docu- 
ment that follows it, earlier attention. 
This is our only apology for its appear- 
ance under this head. He is anxious 
to tempt us to subseribe, by the pros- 
pect of the following indulgences :— 


‘* Propagation of the Faith. 


Council of the Branch Society for Great 
Britain. 
Patron. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
President. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, V.A. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right llon. the Lord Stourton. 
‘The Right Hon. the Lord Clifford. 
The Hon, Sir. Edw. Vavasour, Bart. 
The Very Rev. Monsigr. Acton. 
The Very Rev. Monsigr. Wiseman, 
The Rev. Randal Lythgoe. 
A. H. Lynch, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Weld, Es sq. 
Philip Jones, Esq. 
Kenelm H. Digby, Esq. 
Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. 
4 J. Pagliano, Esq. 
Joseph Bushel, Esq. 
Henry Barnewall, Esq. 
Treasurer. 
Henry Robinson, Esq. 
Secretaries in London. 
J.C. Anstey, Esq. 
li. R. Bagshawe, Esq. 
Charles Weld, Esq. 


Secretary in Birmingham. 
John Hardman, Esq. 
Bankers. 

Messrs. Wright and Co. London.” 


** LONDON MISSION FUND. 


“ This institution was established No. 
vember 13th, 1815, with the approba- 
tion of the R. R. the vicar-apostolic of 
the district, for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for the education of pastors 
for the mission; and also to assist in 
the erection of chapels, or any work that 
might promote the interests of religion. 
It provides against the danger of leavi ing 
the flock w ithout pastors—a ¢ ircumstance 
that has alre vady often occurred,—and se- 
cures to the present and rising genera- 
tions all the invaluable blessings ‘of reli- 
gion in life, and the comforts of the minis- 
ter of C hrist at the hour of death. Each 
oT becoming a member participates in 
the benefit of Jour musses, that are cele- 
Orated every w seek in the bishap’s college for 
its members and be nefactors. Such is the 
advantage, and such the objects that are 
aimed at by this institution, objects 
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that should induce every Catholic who is 
sincerely attached to the faith of his an- 
cestors, to seize with gladness this op- 
portunity of propitiating the favour of the 
Almighty, and laying up for himself im- 
mortal treasures in heaven. 


*€ CONVENT OF SISTERS OF MERCY. 


‘* Little need be said in recommenda- 
tion of such a convent in London. We 
have only to look to those places in w hich, 
under various denominations, they are al- 
ready, and their advantages are every 
where evident to our view. In France 
and in Ireland, their happy effects are 
truly wonderful, and are admired and 
greatly praised by every denomination of 
Christians. The establishments in France 
of Sisters of Charity amount to more 
than four hundred; the number of their 
members is more than three thousand, 
and there are at this day thirty-four ¢on- 
verts of that order in the city of Paris 
alone. In Dublin, and other parts of Ire- 
land, convents of mercy and charity have 
been founded, some years since, to which 
are attached hospitals, infirmaries, and 
schools for the poor; but England still 
remains unaided by these pious sister- 
hoods. 

«That their establishment in London 
would produce the most desirable conse- 
quences must he manifest to every one 
who reflects on the duties of these pious 
ladies, and their faithful discharge of 
them. They acknowledge as a first prin- 
ciple, that Almighty God has assembled 
them to honour our Blessed Saviour as a 
source of all charity, and to render unto 
him in the persons of the aged and infirm 
poor, of children, of prisoners, and all in 
(distress, every service, whether corporal 
or spiritual, of which they are capable. 
They, from the most pure and holy mo- 
tives, engage to teach female poor schools, 
to instruct the ignorant, to serve the poor 
in person, to perform the most revolting 
offices to the sick, to watch by them dur- 
ing whole nights without regarding the 
tainted and infected air of the hospital, 
the miserable garret, the damp cellar, or 
the awful presence of the dying and the 
dead. ‘The abandoned orphan, the deso- 
late widow, the wounded soldier, the 
timid poor, and the wretched of every 
class, are objects of their pious solicitude 
and their holy love. Oh! surely this is 
religion, pure and undefiled before God 
and man; and the practice of it must be 
of infinite advantage to society in general, 
and to religion in particular. 

“* Under the impression of this truth, 
the necessity of such a community in 
London was long deeply felt by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Poynter, and the Right Rev. 
Dr. Bramston ; and it is now ‘with the 
marked approbation and encouragement 
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of uts LorpsHtP, our bishop, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths, your applicants ap- 
peal to your charity for assistance in the 
establishments of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Bermondsey. The difference between 
the Sister Orders of Mercy and Charity 
is principally in government,—the former 
being under the bishop, and not subject 
to removal from his diocess. 

** Certainly no place in London could 
be better selected for these Sisters to 
commence in, They will have within the 
range of their charity, two hospitals, two 
prisons, and four very extensive workhouses, 
with a congregation of nearly ten thousand 
of the poorest of the poor. 

“« For the last two years ladies have been 
engaged at Bermondsey in the holy exercises 
of mercy and charity, with great edification 
both to Protestants and Catholics. They 
have shewn, by their universal charity, 
their zeal to do good to all persons, that 
the same spirit which animated the Sis- 
ters of Charity in France, and the Sisters 
of Mercy and Charity in Ireland, is not 
less vigorous in the English ladies, when 
called on to serve God in works of mercy 
and holy love. This being a fact beyond 
contradiction, the bishop has sent ladies 
to Ireland, who are now going through 
their novitiate, and will return to Ber- 
mondsey in twelve months, when others, 
now at Bermondsey, will be professed, 
and the community formed.” 


This document, too important to be 
omitted for the sake of a point of 
order, is one of those plans of prose- 
lytism pursued by the Romish Church, 
to which, from its merely eleemosynary 
character, many thoughtless Protest- 
ants give money. We do trust none 
will be so cajoled and deceived, that 
they will compromise their principles, 
the claims of God, and of souls, by 
contributing one penny to such abo- 
mination. 


The following is a letter addressed, 
Sept. 23, 1838, to the editor of the 
Sunderland Beacon :— 


“ T allude to the establishment of the 
schools in connexion with the Roman 
Catholic chapel situated in Bridge Street, 
in this town, and the manner of conduct. 
ing the same. 

“Those schools, sir, as you will be 
aware, were instituted about five years 
ago, under the pretence of affording 
education to children of all sects and des 
nominations, on the payment of one penny 
weekly ; and two monks, or members of 
an order in the Church of Rome, entitled 
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Christian Brothers, were expressly sent 
for from Ireland by the resident Irish 
priest, for the purpose of conducting 
them ; it appears there not being asingle 
man to be found in England capable of 
filling that office ; or, rather, perhaps, to 
speak plainer, not one sufficiently artful 
for the game. Let the people of Sunder- 
land hear this astounding truth with sur. 
prise and astonishment, But how much 
greater will their astonishment be when 
they hear the following notorious fact, 
that out of about 250 children who are 
daily educated in those schools, upwards 
of 200 of that number are the offspring of 
Protestant parents ! ! 

“ Furthermore, sir, there are religious 
instructions, or lectures delivered occa- 
sionally by the Roman Catholic priest, 
Of what nature those lectures are can be 
better imagined than described. At the 
same time (as I understand) the scholars 
being at liberty to remain or retire during 
such instructions, True, they may be at 
liberty to retire, but not without the 
strongest solicitations to the contrary; 
and to disoblige one of those couple of 
worthies by the refusal of such an invita. 
tion would, no doubt, be followed by 
smart chastisement ; but mark, in another 
shape, and under other pretences than 
that of a lecture lost.” 


From O’Connell’s speech at Man- 
chester, 1838 :— 


“If the Catholic religion were not 
true, how came it to increase so mightily, 
to make such progress in the affections of 
the people? In the year 1702, the po- 
pulation of Ireland was two millions, of 
whom one million were Protestants and 
the other Catholics.(?) At the present 
moment Ireland contained nine millions of 
souls, of whom seven hundred thousand 
were Protestants, members of the esta- 
blished church, and seven hundred thou- 
sand Presbyterians, and all the remainder 
were Catholics! (Hear, hear.) In the 
year 1780, there were only sixty Catho- 
lic chapels in England ; but at this day, 
by the confession of the Bishop of Exeter 
himself, there were no less than six hun- 
dred, either built or in course of erection 
(Continued cheers).” 


We call special and serious atten- 
tion to the following names, as proofs 
of the extent to which Popery has pre- 

vailed among the higher ranks of so- 
ciety. They are as follow :— 


“ Tue Peers ane—the Duke of Nor- 
folk; Earls of Shrewsbury,* Newburgh, 
Fingal, Traquair, and Kenmore ; Lords 


* The noble earl has just given 1000/. for the erection of a Popish chapel in 


St. George’s Fields. 


Query, How much will his heir and successor give? 
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Arundel, Clifford, Dormer, Dunboyne, 
Ffrench, Lovat, Louth, Stourton, Staf- 
ford, Tremlestou, Vaux. 

“ Tue Baronets ang—Sir H. Beding- 
field, Sir E. Blount, Sir Clifford Consta- 
ble, Sir J. Gerard, Sir T, Gage, Sir T. 
Haggerston, Sir H. Hunloke, Sir, J. 
Lawson, Sir E, Mortyn, Sir J. Smythe, 
Sir J. Swinburne, Sir H. Titchbourne, 
Sir F. Vincent, Sir E. Vavasour, Sir Chas. 
Wolseley, and Sir B. Wrey, &e. &c. 

“ Tue Roman Carnotic Gentry Ant 
—Aston, Best, Berkley, Blunt, Blundell, 
Bodenham, Cary, Charlton, Chichester, 
Canning, Clavering, Dalton, Digby, 
Doughty, Eyre, Eccleston, Eyton, Gif- 
fard, Howard, Hales, Jones, Langdale, 
Mornington, Maxwell, Mitford, Ambrose 
Phillips, Scudamore, Silvertop, Stonor, 
Talbot, Townley, Wheble, &c. &c. Xe. 

“ Tus Roman Carnonic Mi MBERS OF 
PancLiAMENT AREeeThe Earl of Surrey 
Lord Fitzalan ; Messrs. P, Howard, Lang- 
dale, Stanley, Standish — English repre- 
sentatives ; and Messrs. Archibald, Bryan, 
Bellew, Ball, Barron, Barry, J. Blake, 

t. D. Browne, Butler, Bodkin, Sir W. 
Brabazon Chester, D. Callaghan, Fita- 
simon, Lynch, Maher, Sir R. Nagle, 
O'Connell, Morgan O'Connell, J.O'Con. 
nell, Morgan J. O'Connell, Maurice 
O'Connell, O'Connor Don, C. O’Brien, 
Rh. O’Ferral, J. Power, E. B. Roche, 
W. Roche, Reddington, Shiel, Somers, 

Hi. Talbot, Wyse. 

* Orrictat Pensonaces in Ireland be- 
ing Roman Catholics are—the Master of 
the Rolls, the Chief Baron of the Exche- 
guer, the Chief Remembrancer, the Clerk 
of the Hanaper Office, Judge Ball, and 
the Solicitor-General. 

Tur Roman Caruousc Bisnops in 
Evoianp anr—the Right Rev. Dr, Grif- 
fiths, Right Rev. Dr. Thomas Walsh, Rt. 
Rey, Dr. Briggs, Right Rev. Dr. Baines, 
—Those in Sootland are—the Right Rev. 
And. Carruthers, Right Rev. J. Gillis, 
Right Rev. Andrew Scott, Right Rev. 

John Murdoch, Right Rev. James Kyle. 
nose in tue Brarrisna Colonies ARFom 
the Right Signay, bishop of 
Quebec ; Turgon, bishop of Sidnei, coad- 
jutor, Lartique, bishop of Montreal, An- 
tony Tabean, coadjutor. J. N. Pro- 
vencher, bishop of Hudson’s Bay. Hon. 
A. Macdonald, bishop of Kingston; Re- 
migius Gaulin, coadjutor. Fleming, 
bishop of Newfoundland. M‘Eachern, 
New ‘Brunswick. Frazer, Nova Scotia. 
Francesco Javeiro Carnana, bishop of 
Rhodes and Malta. Macdonnel, bishop 
of Olympus and Trinidad; R. P. Smith, 
coadjutor. Fernandez, Jamaica, Mor- 
ris, Mauritius. Polding, Australasia. 
O'Connor, Madras. Carew, Philadet- 
phia. St. Leger, Calcutta. . Clancy, 

Griffith, Cape of Good Hope. 
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Guiana. 
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Lestana, Zante and Cephalonia ; Hynes, 
coadjutor.” 


For the sake of completeness, we 
add the Popish hierarchy of Ireland: — 
Most Rev. Dr, Wm, Crolly, 
Right Rev, Dr, Pet. M‘Laughlin. 
———---—_———. Jn. M‘ Laughlin. 
—-—-——-———— Edw, Kernan. 
———_-—_—_--——- Pat. M‘Gettigan. 
—————. -—_—— James Browne. 
——_-—__———- Wm. Higgins. 
———.-——— J ohn Cantwell. 
——_—_-—_—-—- Michael Blake. 
Cornel. Denvyir. 
M. R. Dr, Daniel Murray. 
Right Rev. Dr. James Keating. 
—— W, Kinsella 
Very Rev. Dr. F. Healy, V. C. 
Most Rey. D. Michl. Slattery. 
Right Rev. Dr. John Murphy. 
——-—--——-- Cornelius Egan, 
John Ryan, 
——~—-—~ Barth. Crotty. 
————~—- Patk, Kennedy. 
Nicholas Foran. 
Most Rey. Dr. John MacHale. 
Right Rev. Dr. Thomas Coen. 
M‘Nicholas, 
Burke, 
——$ -———-——--— Edmund Ff french, 
—————-—--——- George Browne. 
Fr. Jos, O. Finan. 


— — — 


—-————— Pat. 


Pat. 


In addition to these, itappears from 
the census of the Roman Catholic Di- 
rectory, as well as Protestant estimates, 
that there are upwards of 1000 parishes, 
and considerably above 2000 priests, in 
Ireland. 

The first remark worthy of notice, 
after this enumeration, is the gra- 
duated scale of assumptions from 
which the papal hierarchy shapes its 
public pretensions. Thus, in Ireland, 
the temporal titles of the sees are un- 
blus hingly appropriated. Dr. MacHale 
imself Joun Tuam, and no 
voice is lified up, “Stop thief!” 
The archbishop is addre a “Your 
Grace,” and the bishop, “ My Lorp.” 
In England, the sees are not yet 
claimed as titles. Dr. Griffiths does 
not feel that the time has fully arrived 
when he can sign himself Tuomas 
Loxpox. But every Popish bishop in 
England is addressed ‘‘ My Lorn,” and 
“Trg Lornpsurp,” usque ad nauseam. In 
Scotland, where the “ fisherman ” feels 
he has a strong popular prejudice to 
grapple with, these lofty dignities are 
kept in abeyance, until such time as 
the slumber of Protestants has given 
security to Rome. 

The following is the number of the 


signs 


E FE 
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chief Roman Catholic persons of in- 
fluence in the United Kingtom, some 
of whose names we have given : 


Roman Catholic peers and represent. 
MIE TOME. cscacéecnsd sees 
Roman Catholic baronets, at least 
toman Catholic country gentlemen of 
large property .. 50 
Roman C atholic members of patli ament 40 
Roman Catholic bishops in England 
Roman Catholic bishops and “coad- 
jutors in Scotland .......... 
Roman Catholic bishops in British 
celonies ... 
Roman Catholic archbishops in Ireland 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland.. 23 


To shew that, for the last hundred 
years, and not merely since the re- 
moval of civil disabilities, there lias 
been a progressive increase of Ro- 
manism, we refer to the British Re- 
view for 1817, page 431 :— 


“We have already intimated that a 
large Jesuit college at this moment exists 
in the very heart of the British domi. 
nions, at Stoneyhurst. The college has 
room for four or five hundred students, 
independent of the professors, messen- 
gers, and domestics. By their exertions, 
Popery has alarmingly increased in the 
duchy. It is certain that before their 
arrival, there were not half a score of 
Papists about Stoneyhurst. ‘The greater 
part of the population in that vicinity, to 
the amount of thousands, are now Roman 
Catholics; and the present Jesuit priest 
of Preston is said to have made a boast 
that when he came to the place, a little 
more than twenty years since, a small room 
would have accommodated his whole con- 
gregation, whereas now two large chapels, 
which have been since erected, and are each 
capable of containing two thousand, are not 
sufficient for their converts. It is a fact 
that these Jesuits have regularly and sys- 
tematically preached for years past in 
the populous town of Preston, against 
the English Church and faith ; w hile it 
is said that even the booksellers of the 
town are afraid publicly to expose for 

sale any books against Popery, though 
there isa bookseller i in the town, w hose 


windows and shop are covered with 
anti- Protestant publications. 

“In the towns of Manchester, Pres. 
ton, and Liverpool, there were confirmed 
by the Romish bishop, in 1815, no less 
than three thousand children.” 


James Wheble, Esq., late high-sheriff 
of Berkshire, in a letter to the editor 
of the Reading Mercury, in February 
last, estimates the annual transitions 
from Protestantism to Popery at 2000. 
Ile says 692 perverts to Popery were 
received by Bishop Walsh in 1838. 
A late Quaker, of the Middle Temple, 
named Lucas, has just abjured the 
Friends for the priests. 

In the Catholic Directory, which is 
an avant courier of the establishment 
of Popery duly recognised, the pro- 
vinces, diocesses, and parishes of Ire- 
land are all parcelled out among the 
Romish clergy. For instance, the pro- 
vince of Ulster is spoken of in the 
following terms :— 


* Archdiocess of Armagh, 
Primatial See of Ireland : 
His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly, 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of all Ireland, &c. &c.” 


The diocess of Down and Connor, 
it appears, has for its bishop the Right 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius Denvir. 

The diocess of Ardagh has, it is an- 
nounced, the Right Rev, Dr. William 
Iliggins for its bishop ; and the very rev. 
the dean is not that respected, pious, 
and able assertor of Protestant truth, Dr. 
Murray, but the Very Rev. Thomas 
Farelly ! 

The following announcement must 
surely involve the postman in frequent 
mistakes :— 

** Archdiocess of Tuam. 50 parishes. 

Hlis Grace the Most Rev. Dr. John 
M‘Hale, Archbishop. Consecrated, 
12th June, 1825.” 


Power Tuam, we presume, must 


hide his diminished head before Joun 
Tuam!! 


IN THE COLONIES, Kc. 


In Upper Canada there are, as de- 
clared in the parliamentary papers of 
1836, which are our authorities in the 
following statements on the colonies, 
thity Roman Catholic priests receiv- 
ing from government 50/. each, and 
one bishop receiving 100/. 

In Lower Canada, according to 
the same documents. the Roman C: 


tholic Church has all the tithe, liable 
only to a few exceptions in favour of 
Protestants. A numerous priesthood 
swarms in that colonial epitome of Ire- 
land. The Popish bishop receives from 
our government 1000/.(!) per annum. 

In Newfoundland, the Romish Bishop 
has 75/. per annum, by parliamentary 
grant, 
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« A grant of eight acres of land,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, in his work on Church 
and State, “ has lately been made for the 
erection of a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
It is stated by parties connected with 
the colony, that the contributions of the 
Roman Catholics of Newfoundland to 
the support of their bishop and clergy, 
amount in value to not less than 60001. 
or 70001, annually.” 


Jamaica, — One Romish bishop, and 
two priests. 

Trinidad.— Two Romish bishops, 
Drs. M‘Donnell and Smith, and twenty- 
two priests; to whom it appears, by 
the parliamentary papers referred to, 
2487/. was granted by government in 
1835, whereas 860/. only was given to 
the clergy of the Protestant Church, 
This reminds one of the Irishman’s 
idea of reciprocity, which was almost 
all on one side. 

Granada,—Six priests, to whom are 
given certain lands as their support. 

St. Vincent.—Two priests. 

St. Lucia.—Six priests, to whom are 
granted 11,000 francs per annuin. 
The Catholic Directory for 1839 adds, 
“ Permanent salaries have been granted 
by the colonial government to these 
four, and a similar provision made for 
an additional one.” 

Dr. Smith, the coadjutor bishop, is 
now in England, begging from the 
West India merchants, under the plea 
that the priests alone are able to quiet 
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the emancipated negroes. Better that 
the children of Africa had remained in 
such slavery as they were born in, than 
come under the iron crosier and soul 
despotism of Rome. 

Dominica.— Five priests, paid by 
the colonial government. 

Mountserrat and Barbadoes.— Two 
priests, ditto. 

Gibraltar.—Church of Rome re- 
ceives from government 196/. per an- 
num, of which the vicar-apostolic takes 
100/. 

Malta.—A Romish chaplain is sup- 
ported by our government, and mili- 
tary salutes paid to Popish festivals. 

Ionian Islands. — Thirteen popish 
chapels, with salaries amounting to 
1010/. per annum. 

Australasia. — One Romish bishop, 
and twenty-two priests; and these are 
endowed by our government on the 
same terms as the clergy of the English 
and Scottish churches. To the deep 
disgrace of the presbytery of New 
South Wales, a unanimous vote was 
passed approving of these “ judicious 
and impartial regulations ;”. and Dr. 
Lang has lauded this sacrifice of prin- 
ciple in no measured terms. Dr. Pold- 
ing, the Popish bishop, was sent out 
by our government. On the 27th of 
August, 1838, the following estimates 
were moved hy the sccretary, and 
agreed to by the Legislative Council :— 


Roman Catholic Clergy. 
The Right Rev. the Roman Catholic bishop ......ccsccccesecsessers$ 500 


‘The vicar-general ..... 


Peewee eee eereeee 


200 


Cee Pere eee teres serene 


Fourteen Roman Catholic chaplains, at 150/. each per annum .......... 2100 
To provide salaries for six additional chaplains, expected to arrive in the year 1839 900 


a 


£ 3700 


Prospective Encouragement. 


Allowance to chaplains for travelling expenses ..cccceeeeeeseeesencs 


200 


Towards erecting chapels and dwellings for chaplains, on con DITION OF AN 


FQUAL SUM BEING RAISED BY PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS .. 


1600 


£ 1800 


Roman Catholic Schools. 
Towards the support of Roman Catholic schools at present established in 


the colony 


POORER EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE TEE EEE HEHE 


800 


In aid of additional schools, on condition of sums to an equal amount being 


raised by private contributions .......+... 


coccccccccccccccece DOO 


Towards the support of destitute Roman Catholic children .......+.... 1000 


Madras Mission, or India. —Two 
hishops and ten priests; to whom are 
given, by the state, 16,697 sicca 
rupees, or 1669/. 14s. 

Ifto these endowments of the Romish 


£ 2100 


Church be added the annual grant to 
Maynooth, it will be found that our 
government — Tory or Whig, for both 
are equally guilty— grants, for the dis- 
honour of God, the ruin of souls, and 
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the extinction of truth, not less than 
30,000/. per annum. If to all these 


the grants to the national schools of 


Treland be added, the countenance 
shewn to the Papal Church by our 
country is most painful. Disastrous 
policy! Surely, individual Protestants 
will neutralise this pernicious conduct, 
by doing much more than they have 
done for the downfall of Babylon. 


On reviewing the statistics of Popery, 
we must see that no increase of popu- 
lation wil! account for the increase of 
Papists, in 1792, there were not more 
than 35 Popish chapels in England; 
in 1839, there are, at least, 453. The 
population of England, in 1790, was 
8,475,000. The fair ratio of increase 
may be reckoned at one and a half per 
cent per annum. This will give us, 
in 1839, about 15,000. ‘The popu- 
Jation has not doubled in these last 
fifty years ; but suppose it had doubled 
itself, then the number of Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels to provide for the in- 
crease of Jtomish population should 
be 70. Instead of this itis 453. The 
following statement on this point is 
from an admirable report, read at the 
Bath auxiliary to the Reformation 
Society, by the Rev. J. Lathbury, in 
January last :— 


“The exact number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in England and Wales cannot be 
ascertained. Itmay, however, be stated, 
that they are estimated ut 2,000,000, In 
1767, the Ilouse of Lords ordered a 
return of all Papists in England and 
Wales, when the numbers were 67,916. 
Another return was ordered in 1780, 
when the numbers were 69,876 ; 
ing an increase, in thirteen 
only 1460. It would be impossible ex- 
actly to asceriain the number of Roman 


shew- 


Catholics, except under the authority of 


a parliamentary order ; butif the number 
is about 2,000,000, then they are nearly 
twenty-nine times more humerous now 
than they were in 1780, while the popu. 
lation of the country is only double what 
it was in that year.” ; 


The Rev. Ifaldane Stueart, in his 
annual address, on Prayer, for 1839, 
observes :— 

*“ There is also that increase of power 
in the Church of Rome in this kingdom, 
the bulwark of Protestantism, that brings 
to mind her proud boast as given by 
St. Joln—‘I sit as a queen, and am no 
widow, und shall see no sorrow,’ foreet- 
ful that itis declared, ‘ her plagues come 
in one day, death, and mourning, and 
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famine, and she shall be utterly burned 
with fire; for strong is the Lord God 
who judgeth her.’ For whilst, in the 
year 17953, in the whole of Great Britain 
there were only thirty Roman Catholic 
chapels, now there are above five hun- 
dred. And, as if to prepare the way for 
her vainly expected triumphs, in this 
voar her advocates in Ireland have 
formed, as it is termed, a ‘ Precursor 
Society.’ Some of her sett influential 
members have also commenced, in Eng- 
land, ‘ the Catholic Institute ;’ a society 
which has for its object, as its promoters 
declare, to defend the purity and truth 
of the Roman Catholic doctrines, and 
circulate useful information on those 
subjects, and for this purpose to organise 
local committees, and to solicit and avail 
themselves of individuals in different 
parts of Great Britain and the colonies, 
a that its influence a iy extend to every 
parish in the kingdom, as well as to 
every colony, 

« Thus systematically is the cause of 
our Lord assailed, and thus systematically 
i3 preparation making for the advance. 
ment of that idolatrous church, of which 
the Lord has said, ‘Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues.’ ’ 


Proselytism, influx of Irish, bribery, 
menaces, and other active measures, 
are the causes of the progress of Popery 
on the side of Rome; and indiffer- 
entism, false liberality, and political 
partisanship, are the causes on the 
side of Protestants. We close, as 
we began, by stating that we regard 
every Popish chapel as a moral ulcer 
on the surface of England. Most de- 
structive will it be of our noblest in- 
terests if this process of ulceration is 
lowed togoon. Norisit our modern 
balms that will remove them. They 
must be extirpated by the sword of thi 
Spirit. What Neal (the Puritan his- 
torian) said his day, may be re- 
echoed now —“ Great industry is used 
by numbers of priests to undermine 
the Protestant religion. Shall Pro- 
testants then sleep, while the enemy is 
cutting away the ground under their 
feet?’ We are sure they will not. We 
have presented these statistical re- 
searches, not, we repeat, as matter of 
alarm, but as a pressing and powerful 
de mand on the energies and _ inter- 
cessions of all that hate “the abomi- 
nation that maketh desolate,” and 
love the glorious truths embodied in 
the standards of the Protestant Church. 

We have heard it rumoured, that the 
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Romish hierarchy are rejoiced that we 
acknowledge their progress and pre- 
tensions ; and amid the incense of the 
adulation wherewith certain politico- 
religious indifferents becloud them, they 

see, in brilliant perspective, the return- 

ing days of a Hildebrand. We care 
nothing about their joy or their hatred, 
their smiles or their tears. This one 
pledge we will deliberately make them 
and their supporters, too, that we are 
prepared to furnish not merely rare and 
interesting illustrations of the peculiar 
plans, processes, and resources, where- 
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by the Jesuits of England urge on their 
abominable superstition, but also an 
epitome of the monstrous acts and 
deeds, the sanguinary and anti-social 
principles by which the footsteps of 
Romanism are now, as of old, in- 
delibly stained. Let not the Popish 
priesthood begin too soon to rejoice. 
We mean not to rest till Protestantism 
rise to a sense of the virulence and 
assiduity of its assailants; and, like 
Samson of old, not only burst the withes 
that bind her limbs, but sweep the land 
of every vestige of Italian priestcraft. 


HORZ CATNACHIAN LE. 


A DISSERTATION ON BALLADS, 
JONATHAN WILD, JOHN 


We had occasion, last year, to give an 
account of the cheap periodical press 
as it then existed in London ; and have 
thought that, as a pendant to the article 
then published, which treated of the 
popular prose of the day, a few words 
regarding the popular poetry might not 
be unwelcome to the reader. A file of 
penny newspapers, or a bundle of bal- 


lads, are not, to be sure, amongst the 
most dignified parts of the historical 
collection, but, nevertheless, they form 


some part in it; and as it may be 
pretty confidently predicted that many 
of the newspapers will cease to appear, 
and most of the songs will be forgotten, 
while Fraser's Magazine is still, under 
the guidance of our successors, the 
great instructor and entertainer of the 
descendants of the present public, we 
feel, as it were, that we shall confer a 
benefit on posterity, in giving some 
brief account of the fugitive poetry of 
the year 1839; not to mention the 
actual good which the present sub- 
scriber to Recina must derive from 
the perusal of the ensuing article. 

We (that is, the middling classes) 
have been favoured of late with a great 
number of descriptions of our betters, 
and of the society which they keep ; 
and have had also, from one or two 
popular authors, many facetious ac- 
counts of the ways of life of our in- 
feriors. There is in some of these his- 
tories more fun—in all, more fancy 
and romance—than are ordinarily 
found in humble life; and we recom- 
inend the admirer of such scenes, if he 
would have an accurate notion of them, 


WITH A FEW UN 
SHEPPARD, PAUL CLIFFORD, 


‘NECESSARY 
AND 


REMARKS ON 
PAGIN, ESQRS. 


to obtain his knowledge at the fountain- 
head, and trust more to the people's 
description of themselves, than to Bul- 
wer’s ingenious inconsistencies, and 
Dickens's startling, pleasing, unnatural 
caricatures. 

For, without disparagement of their 
merits, it has always appeared to us, 
that when either of these writers has 
descended from his natural sphere to 
indulge the public with pictures of 
low life—of the ways of cut-throats, 
burglars, women of bad life, Jew old- 
clothesmen, and others, who are intro- 
duced as talking the most exquisite 
slang and bad grammar under circum- 
stances the most profoundly tragic — it 
has always been our opinion that the 
scenes so sketched are perfectly absurd 
and unreal; and that the favourite, or 
Newgate parts, of Paul Clifford and 
Oliver Twist are calculated, however 
they may amuse, most eminently to 
mislead the public. 

Depend upon it, that Shire Lane 
does not in the least degree resemble 
Mr. Dickens’s description of that lo- 
cality ; that the robber’s den in Pelham, 
or the Bath rendezvous of the thieves in 
Paul Clifford, ave but creations of the 
fancy of the honourable baronet who 
wrote those popular novels, and who 
knows as much about low life as he 
does of German metaphysics. As, in- 
deed, how should he know? Ile never 
had half an hour’s conversation with 
the thieves, cut-throats, old-clothesmen, 
prostitutes, or pickpockets, described ; 
nor can the admirable Boz be expected 
to have had any such experience. 
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Accordingly, the description which 
these authors give of the class in ques- 
tion, is just as accurate and like nature 
as one of the prints in Beauty's Costume 
is like a real woman in a real foreign 
dress; or as Macbeth, performed by 
Mr. Garrick in a full-bottomed wig 
and red velveteen breeches, was like 
the real Thane of Cawdor; or as a 
speech by Mr. Daniel O’Connell, which 
is supposed to contain a real statement 
of facts, is a real statement of facts ; 
or as a mixture of Roussillon wine, 
brandy, hermitage, and Bordeaux, 
which is called claret, is claret. There 
is no truth in any of these things; but 
we are willing to pass them off as truth, 
and have entered conventionally into 
an agreement that they shall be re- 
ceived among us in place of the real 
thing. Perhaps we prefer them—the 
loaded claret, and loaded speeches, 
and the absurd gimerack pictures—as 
our ancestors did Mr. Garrick’s wig 
and breeches, to mere nature. As these 
are shams, the present popular descrip- 
tions of low life are shams; of the 
vogue and construction of which we 
take the clinguant of the antithesis to 
be the secret. It is endlessly tickling 
the reader; and, while it does, the 
writer will not, of course, give up such 
a favourite mode of composition. Our 
public has grown to be tired of hearing 
great characters, or even ordinary ones, 
uttering virtuous sentiments; but put 
them in the mouth ofa street-walker, 
and straightway they become agreeable 
to listen to. We are sick of heroic 
griefs, passions, tragedies; but take 
them out of the palace, and place them 
in the thief’s boozing ken — be prodigal 
of irony, of slang, and bad grammar— 
sprinkle with cant phrases—leave out 
the h’s, double the v’s, divide the w’s 
(as may be necessary), and tragedy be- 
comes interesting once more. The 
reader is excited hy the mixture of 
horror and fun which such works pre- 
sent, who would go to sleep over a 
tragedy of the regular sober old stamp, 
where there is none of the gross lan- 
guage, gross character, and outrageous 
contrasts of the present literary school. 
In old times, Tragedy used to walk 
about on a high-heeled cothurnus, 
pompous, stilted, and unnatural. He 
is unnatural now, too, but in the op- 
posite extreme; for he appears without 
a shoe to his foot, in the likeness of a 
beggar or a thief. 

All these opinions are, to be sure, 
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delivered ex cathedrd, from the solemn 
critical chair; but when out of it, and 
in private, we humbly acknowledge 
that we have read every one of Mr, 
Dickens's tales with the most eager de- 
light, that we watch for Nicholas 
Nickleby as the month comes round, 
and have the strongest curiosity and 
admiration for Mr. Ainsworth’s new 
work, Jack Sheppard. Mr. Long Ned, 
Mr. Paul Clifford, Mr. William Sykes, 
Mr. Fagin, Mr. John Sheppard (just 
mentioned), and Mr. Richard Turpin, 
whose portraits are the most striking 
in the modern and fashionable Thief’s 
Gallery, are gentlemen whom we must 
all admire. We could “ hug the rogues 
and love them,” and do—in private. 
In public it is, however, quite wrong 
to avow such likings, and to be seen 
in such company. 

We have been led into the above 
train of reflections, and carried a little 
from the point we set out at, viz. the 
file of penny newspapers, and the 
bundle of popular ballads; being de- 
sirous, before we spoke of them, to 
warn the reader of the existence of 
counterfeits, and to enjoin him, if he 
is curious about matters of low life, to 
go to the real source, which is open to 
him, and not trust to the descriptions 
of poetical travellers, who talk wildly 
and cleverly, exaggerate much, and 
know very little of the scenes which 
they pretend to describe. Let him try, 
for instance, three numbers of the 
twopenny newspaper: there is more 
information about thieves, ruffians, 
swindlers of both sexes, more real vul- 
garity, more tremendous slang, more 
unconscious, honest, blackguard wa- 
TURE, in fact, than Mr. Dickens will 
ever give to the public. There sits 
Blackguardism, calm, simple at ease, 
uttering her own thoughts in her own 
language ; not having a gentleman for 
a mouthpiece, not decked out with any 
artificial flowers of wit, nor trammelled 
by any notions of politeness or decorum. 
She has her own jokes, words, ways, 
as different from those that our popular 
writers choose to give to her, as their 
habits are from hers : and when we say 
that neither Mr. Dickens, nor Mr. Ains- 
worth, nor Sir Lytton Bulwer, can write 
about what they know not, we presume 
that not one of those three gentlemen 
will be insulted at an imputation of 
ignorance on a subject where know- 
ledge is not, after all, very desirable. 
Fielding, now, had some experience 
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about such characters; and oh! with 
what a difference of humour and per- 
ception did he view and write about 
them. Dickens’s Jew, Fagin, is one 
of the cleverest actors that ever ap- 
peared on the stage; but, like a fa- 
vourite actor, the Jew is always making 
points to tickle the ears of the audience. 
We laugh at his jokes, because we are 
a party to them, as it were, and receive 
at every fresh epigram a knowing wink 
from the old man’s eye, which lets us 
into the whole secret. Look, now, at 
Jonathan Wild the Great—the great, 
indeed. See how gravely he goes to 
work, how simply, how unconsciously. 
There is no leering and bandying with 
the galleries, to tell you that he is not 
what he seems; no joking and epi- 
grams about his profession: he is in 
earnest, as the author was when he de- 
scribed him; as earnest as a great man 
would be with a great purpose. Fagin 
is only a clever portrait, with some of 
the artist’s mannerism —a mask, from 
behind which somebody is uttering bit- 
terest epigrams,—not an immortal man, 
like the celebrated Jonathan Wild. 
Except, then, by such a powerful 
land as Fielding’s, descriptions of the 
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children’s toys, in the shape of little 
carts, tin-trumpets, drums, dolls, pic- 
ture-books, lollipops, pin-cushions, 
laces, and such wares as are sold by 
the humble itinerant merchants that 
are to be found in our metropolis, are 
here to be purchased wholesale. The 
great trade, however, is in ballads. 
Ilere comes the wandering minstrel to 
purchase his stock in trade; the wares 
that are sold by him at a halfpeuny the 
yard being bought, as may be supposed, 
ata much lower rate from Mr. Catnach. 
These songs, which it is our purpose 
to consider, might be divided into the 
sentimental and pathetic, the ludicrous 
and satirical, the political, the-descrip- 
tive, and the fashionable. ‘They come 
from all sources,—Tom Dibdin, Tom 
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low have seldom been successfully per- 
formed by amateurs; and the Newgate 
Calendar or the cheap papers (which, 
we take it, are written by authors of the 
class to whom they are addressed) are 
far better guides for the polite reader 
who wishes to cultivate this branch ef 
knowledge. These papers relate, for 
the most part, to actual occurrences, 
characters, and modes of life. But we 
have read Miss Martineau, and know 
that, for one who seeks “ how to ob- 
serve,” there is much curious and de- 
lightful information from the poetry of 
a nation, as well as from its prose, and 
come at last to our bundle of ballads 
that are to afford us these new lights ; 
and that we purchased at the cele- 
brated establishment of Mr. Catnach, 
who, like Wordsworth’s Robin Hood, 
is “a famous man, the English ballad- 
singer's joy.” 

Mr. Catnach’s ¢ uporium is situated 
in Monmouth Court, Seven Dials; and 
the curious will not be ill repaid by a 
visit to it. It may be said to be de- 
voted to the lighter pleasures of the 
poor in London. Valentines, such as 
are hawked about at this season— 
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ee 
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and the footman’s val-en - tine. 


Moore, Bailey (Tom and F. W.N.), 
Praed, F. Fitzgerald, Barry wees 
Horace Twiss, Ditto Smith, James 
Smith, James Crow, Hook, Hood, 
Reynolds, Hannah More, Coliseum 
Sloman, Lord Byron, and others, have 
all contributed to the collection now in 
our possession. ‘The old ballad-writers 
have likewise been put in requisition ; 
and along with them the actual name- 
less scribes of modern Grub Street, 
who furnish satires and ballads de cir 
constunce, chastising the follies, or 
chronicling in playful verse the events 
of the day. A collection more curious 
cannot be easily imagined; and it is 
instructive too, for we may take the 
firm of Catnach (Catnach himself has, 
as we are informed, long since retired 
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with a fortune) as the representative of 
the popular poetical taste, and can trace 
no small number of the nation’s ha- 
bits, opinions, likings and dislikings, 
from the favourite songs in the collec- 
tion, 

And it is incredible to what an ex- 
tent the sale of these little tracts extends. 
We saw, in the middle of the month of 
January, a man, who keeps a retail shop 
for cheap publications, employed in 
colouring valeutines for the ensuing 
month. Ie said that he could colour 
six hundred of these in a day (a blotch 
of flesh or salmon colour, a dab of red, 
and a smear of blue, forming the colour) ; 
and being employed for a full month 
in the-occupation, must have prepared 
himself no less than eighteen thousand 
of such pictures. Fancy the othe 
people engaged in the same trade, and 
we may calculate that near a million 
copies of these works are published, 
purchased, aud admired—of works 
about which the reader of this Magazine 
most likelyknowsjnothing, and can form 
no idea of the people who purchase 
them, of their tastes, or of their manne: 
of life. All these people have their 
Own society, manners, amusements, 
intrigues, crimes, follies, and fashions, 
just as well as the twelve thousand fa- 
milies whose names are registered in 
the Court Guide. Fraser sells to his 
thousands, but Catnach to his hundreds 
of thousands ; who have this advantage 
over us, that while by cheap printing, 
and the progress of the art of reading, 
the manners and amusements of the 
Court Guide world are well known to 
them, we have, on the contrary, no 
idea of their manners, no relish for 
their amusements, except as we see 
them in Boz’s witty puppet-show ; an 
entertaining exhibition, al! must allow, 
but not a faithful one. 

The world, the honest working world, 
is not idle enough to have reached such 
a high point in the art of joking as Boz 
would assign it. A great deal of ease, 
and leisure of mind and body, are re- 
quired for persons, before they can 
make much proficiency in that science ; 
and our labouring men have not, as we 
scarcely need say, much time for this, 
the study of idleness. In the original 
ballads before us, the humour is very 
simple indeed. It is Punch’s humour, 
that lies not so much in the point of his 
replies as of his stick. The jokes are 
of the simplest formation ; and much 
more droll than they, are the notions of 
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the sublime and pathetic, of all of which 
we shall try and give some instances. 
We have songs in praise of poachers, 
smugglers, and other evaders of the 
law. These characters have long been 
popular, from the daring which forms 
a part of their profession, and from 
their tricks upon landlords, excisemen, 
soldiers, policemen, who are the na- 
tural tyrants of the poor, and whom 
they lampoon as boys do the school- 
master who flogs them. Against police- 
men, especially, the J.ondon ballad- 
writers (and, indeed, the graver poli- 
tical organs of the working men in 
general) direct a world of satire. We 
have several instances of this popular 
feeling regarding the policemen in the 
songs before us. Thus, for instance, 
in a general satire, entitled, ‘“‘ Wonder- 
ful Times, and Things very extraordi- 
nary,” after alluding to the “ sailor 
dwelling in Windsor, ‘tis true upon my 
life, who never would be satisfied till 
he had a German wife,” the poet attacks 
Sir John Key, the Duke of Wellington, 
as **a soldier who at Waterloo run mad,” 
and Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro, “ who 
has had a glorious row.” Having thus 
disposed of political matters, the bard 
turns to private satire, and the first 
object of his malice is a policeman : 


“A policeman, L , letter K, 249, 

In the Mile-end Road, good lack-a-day, 
has play’d some tricks so fine ; 
While the butcher for a moment from his 

window turn’d his back, 
Lhe policeman collard a piece of beef, like 
tit ful la ra whack. 


The butcher saw him take the beef, which 
griev'd him full sore, 

So without any more to do he kick’d him 
from the door ; 

They took his trousers, coat, and boots, 
and order’d him the sack, 

So the commissioners depriv’d him of his 
tit fal la ra whack.” 


Of the words, “ Tit fal la-va whack,” 
which form the burden of this song, 
the meaning is somewhat dubious. 
They are applied indiscriminately to a 
piece of beef, to a peeene's com- 
mission, to the cry which his grace the 
Duke of Wellington uttered on being 
deprived of twelve inches of his nose, 
and constitute, indeed, the chief point 
of the song. Another adventure of a 
policeman follows ; and afterwards we 
come to the following smart satire 
upon the consumers of gin: 
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«An old woman lived in Greenwich town, 
that wore a soldier's coat, 

And to swallow gin she long’d to have the 
railroads in her throat : 

As she was coming from Horn Fair she 
thought to have a lark — 

She swallow’d twenty wooden legs, and 
bolted Greenwich Park, 


So to conclude my ditty, and for to make 
ap end, 


They say we shall no taxes pay, then off 


we'll quickly send 

The rogues that did for taxes call to the 
d— in a pack ; 

They may take their books and toddle off, 
like tit fa la ra whack.” 


Another ballad is entitled “ A Con- 
versation between the Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle.” Again the present state 
of the nation is satirised ; and the poor 
policemen are made the subjects of the 
poet’s scorn. 


“ Down by a chrystal fountain, 
As I alone one morn did stray, 
The Shamrock, Thistle, and the Rose, 
Unto each other they did say, 
‘ Alterations must take place, 
For Britons seem in grief and wo; 
Such times was never seen before 
In the land called bonny England O. 


In former days our fathers says 

The times were different far from now, 
The taxes were not half so high, 

The poor man kept a pig and cow : 
His family was neat and clean, 

And cheerful they along did go ; 
Distress by few was seldom felt 

In the land of bonny England O. 


When Queen Elizabeth ruled the land, 
She passed a law to feed the poor, 
And people no occasion had 
To beg their bread from door to door. 
Employment every one could find, 
And cheerful to his labour go ; 
But now they’ve passed a poor-law bill 
To starve the poor of England O. 


That time they no policeman had 
By day and night the streets to roam ; 
The station houses were not built, 
And men in liquor then went home. 
But now the laws are altered much ; 
If peaceable you do not go, 
A broken head you may expect, 
So much for bonny England O. 


The farmer's wife to market rode 
Upon a horse and pannel neat ; 
She wore a linsey wolsey gown, 
ler clothing wholesome, clean, and 
neat. 
Silk gowns with parasols and veils, 
Scented with musk is now the go, 
A fine blood horse to ride — oh, 
What a chance in bonny England O,’ 
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Come, Britons, cheer your spirits up, 
And let us hope the times will mend ; 
We are well aware ‘tis almost time 
Oppression should be at an end. 
When men were for their labour paid, 
And rates and taxes both were low, 
That was the time to live and see 
The land o’ bonny England QO.” 


The cause of the dissatisfaction with 
Sir Robert Peel’s force is here very 
naively explained by the writer; whose 
idea of the public happiness in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth is built on 
his assertion, that there were in those 
days no policemen, no station-house, 
and no punishment for an honest Briton 
when drunk. The assertion that “ al- 
terations must take place,” and that 
“* such times was never seen before,” 
are founded on fact, and pretty severe 
hits upon the government of Lord 
Melbourne. 

Our next ballad treats on the same 
subject; and is, from the coincidence 
of the railroad for gin, probably from 
the pen of the facetious author of “ Tit 
fal la ra whack !” 


** 4 Touch at the Times. 


Attend you gallant heroes, of high and 
low degree, 

You shall hear the subject of the times, 
so listen unto me: 

rhe present topics of the day I will give 
you in rhymes, 

All the nation 1s conversing about the 
present times. 

Chorus— And they are all con- 
versing, &c. 


Pray what may you think about the 
"Tories and the Whigs ? 

Why I think through the country they 
have played some pretty rigs ; 

For like a set of rogues and tools, John 
Bull they have been puffing, 

And after all their promises, they are 
daily doing nothing. 


What is your opinion of Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek ? 

They say he is a curious chap, he sits 
but once a week, 

For since he lost his Sunday-bill, he is 
deprived of riches, 

And for to get himself some brass, he 
pawned his shirt and breeches. 


Pray what is your opinion of the Cal- 
thorpe jury bold ? 

Why I think that all the seventeen is 

' worth their weight in gold ; 

They done their duty manfully, in spite 
of all their rigs, 

And they would not be frightened by a 
set of foolish Whigs. 
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Pray what do you think about the slave- 
trade, alas ? 

Why Blackey say, he do not care, he 
wish de bill may pass, 

For massa get twenty million, dat be a 
pretty haul, 

And Johnny Bull be one fool, dey make 
him pay for all. 


What is your opinion of the roguish 
Paginini ? 

I think no more in this country he will 
ever get a guinea ; 

For the Poles, at Vauxhall Gardens, he 
would play not a tittle, 

So they pelted him with cabbage stumps, 

crack’d his nose, and broke his fiddle. 


Pray what do you think about the rail- 
roads? Qh, fegs! 

Why, from Greenwich up to London 
they may slide on wooden legs ; 

And in parliament, next sessions, a bill 
they will bring in, 

To have railroads in women’s throats, to 
gulph down the gin. 


Do you think if it was such a thing, that 
thousands wouldn’t flock, 

To see the tyrant Miguel hung at Exe- 
cution Dock ? 

But I was told a week ago, the tyrant 
was come here, 

And he was seen at Wandsworth, riding 
on a dancing bear. 


Do you think that the policemen they 
ever will discharge ? 

Why, in Chatham our government is 

building ofa barge ; 

So they will ship themselves at London 
Bridge, or at the Isle of Dogs, 

And from thence they'll sail to Ireland to 
cultivate the bogs. 


Pray do you think in government there 
will shortly be a change ? 

Oh, yes! I do; and something there 
will happen very strange, 

For Attwood will be chancellor; Cob- 
bett, secretary of state ; 

O'Connell will be made premier, and 
Hunt will be his mate. 


Don’t you think that Colonel Evans, he 
has done a pretty job ? 

Oh, yes! but I should like to know what 
is become of Hob ; 

Some say he is wandering thro’ the streets, 
his clothes are naught but patches ; 

And O’Connell says he’s gone to France, 
selling needles, pins, and matches. 


What is your opinion of the gallant Joe 
Hume? 

Why they tell me near the river he does 
mean to take a room ; 

There, with Cobbett, O’Connell, and 
Atwood — it’s no stories,— 
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They'll Burke and Bishop all the Whigs, 
and massacre the Tories. 


Pray don’t you think in England the 
times are very queer ? 

Oh, yes! for if through London streets 
at night you chance to steer, 

Perhaps yowll meet the devils blue, with 
horror and with dread, 

With a stick made like a rolling-pin, you 
may get a broken head. 


So now my song is ended, if you are fond 
of chaff, 

Come buy my song and read it, and you 
cannot fail to laugh ; 

It is a cure for all disorders, and a balsam 
for the head ; 

And them that do not like it, may go 
home and go to bed.” 


The next ballad, regarding the state 
of the nation, contains some home 
truths upon the subject of the Reform- 
bill, which appears by no means to 
have satisfied the author of the poem :— 


“ You Britons all, where'er you be, 

1 pray you listen unto me, 

And then you will with me agree, 
What makes us all contented. 


The rates and rents are now so high, 

That trade is ruined now or nigh, 

And the working classes so fast do die, 
So we must be contented. 


This is the truth, I mean to say, 
That England once looked fresh and gay, 
But now is mouldering to decay, 

But we must be contented. 


The poor man he holds down his head, 
The children often wanting bread, 
There’s thousands wand'ring still with 
dread, 
And forced to be contented. 


But it is no use to talk at all, 

The weakest must go to the wall, 

And every day we lower fall, 
But we must be contented. 


They said reform would do us good, 

It has not yet, I wish it would, 

For thousands who are wanting food, 
Must starve, and wait contented. 


Children oft to their fathers cry, 

As they for work do often try, 

My belly is not full, no nigh, 
So wander on contented. 


The farmer cannot sell his wheat, 

The poor have not enough to eat, 

The world is ruined now complete, 
And forced to be contented. 


The work is nearly standing still, 
The next that stands may be the mill, 
We hope it may not be so ill, 

But wait and be contented.” 
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Having given these specimens of the 
satirical and humorous, we must pro- 
duce a couple of selections from the 
sublime; they are both parodies of a 
song that was once roared through the 
streets of this metropolis, to the music 
of the Chevalier Neukomm :— 


“The land, the land, the rich and solid 
land, 

The hills, and dales, and fields so grand, 

All fill’d with flowers, and fruits, and 
trees, 

And back’d by rocks, and surrounded by 
seas, 

Itcheers the heart, and gladdens the eyes, 

And like a sleeping babe it lies. 

I’m on the land, I’m on the land, 

1 am where I would ever stand, 

With the heavens above, and the sward 
below, 

And romantic charms where’er I go ; 

If the wind should arise, and shake the 
trees, 

What matter? what matter? I should 
sleep at ease, 


I love, oh ! how I love to roam, 

Amid the shades of my native home, 

Where every breeze re-echoes the tale 

Of the joys I’ve found in my native vale, 

And tells ofthe charms I’ve found below, 

The joys that the sea can never know. 

I never was on the open sea, 

But the land appeared more dear to me ; 

And back 1 flew to its shades for rest, 

Like a babe that seeketh its mother’s 
breast ; 

As a mother she dealt with a lib’ral hand, 

For I was born on the rich and solid land. 


The fields were green, and ripe the corn, 

On the summer’s day when | was born ; 

The reapers reap'd, and the gleaners gleaned ; 

The harvest was rich, and no one com- 
plain’d, 

And never was seen a day so mild, 

As welcom’d to life the land-born child. 

I've liv’d since then in domestic life, 

Full fifty summers without care or strife, 

With money to spend, and a power to 
roam, 

But uever would stray from my kindred 
home ; 

And Death, whenever he comes to hand, 

Shall come, shall come on the rich and 
fertile land.” 

“The fight, the fight, the bold, the battle 
fight, 

In which the warrior takes delight ; 

No fear, no terror, will he own, 

He aimeth at glory’s pride alone! 

Midst cannon’s roar, ’midst dying cries, 

He nobly still the foe defies ! 

I'm in the fight! I’m in the fight! 

I'm where I would be day and night, 
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With the heavens above, and the earth 
below, 

And the clash of arms wheresoe’er I go ; 

lf the coward should shrink in dread 
affright, 

What matter? what matter? my glory’s 
in the fight. 


I love, oh! how I love the tent, 

When the toils of the field awhile are 
spent ; 

Where every soldier’s bosom glows, 

With the glory achieved against his foes! 

He talks of the deeds he’s done before, 

Which still inspires his heart the more ! 

I never was far from the battle plain, 

But with joy I flew to arms again, 

And back to the battle-field would hie, 

Like one whose parents dwelt hard by ; 

I still in the tumult of war delight, 

For I was born in the midst of the battle 
fight! 


The artillery rattled in thunder loud, 

When I was born amidst the crowd ; 

And the life-guards shew’d their courage 
true 

On the sanguine plains of Waterloo ! 

And never was heard such a cry of strife, 

As welcomed the warrior-child to life ! 

l've lived since then in fearless truth, 

Full seventeen years a soldier youth ! 

And will e’er remain while life doth last, 

To glory call—the trumpet’s blast ! 

And when Death shall come, be it in day 
or night, 

I’ll meet him, 1’ll meet him in the battle 
fight !” 


Which is preferable, the rich and 
solid land, or the bold, the battle fight? 
Both in reality, and in verse, we prefer 
the land decidedly. The concluding 
lines, * Death, whenever he comes to 
hand,” and the unique description of 
the reapers and gleaners, exceeds any 
thing in the bold, the battle fight. 
But we must not forget to laud the 
ingenuity of the latter song, describing 
a young gentleman born at Waterloo, 
aud fighting ever since! Such a 
“child in arms” never was known 
before. 

We now come to ditties in com- 
pliment to gentlemen of the road, 
poachers, smugglers, &c. <A very to- 
lerable song is that in praise of the 
gallant poachers, who “ pull the lofty 
pheasant down ;” and there is a dash of 
real poetry in Young Morgan :— 


“ Young Morgan was a lusty blade, 
A blade of noble courage ; 

Much gold he got on the highway, 
That made him daily flourish. 
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In Wentworth Street, his lodgings were, 
Among those flashy lasses, 

Until he came a gentleman, 
And left off driving asses. 


Through Hounslow Heath, and Putney 
too, 
Me and my noble poachers, 
Me and my prads like lightning flew, 
When we heard the sound of coaches ; 
Stand and deliver, was my word, 
To me make no denial, 
Now young Morgan is caught at last, 
At the start to take his trial. 


I thought I heard some people say, 
As I rode through the city, 

That such a clever youth should die, 
They thought it was a pity. 

I thought I heard such human calls, 
That set my tears a flowing, 

Oh! now young Morgan he is tried and 

cast, 

Out of this world is going. 


I was the captain of a gang, 

But now in a law condition, 
Without the judge or magistrates, 
They shew on me compassion. 
Oh, why should 1 refuse to die, 

For now or ever after, 
For now the captain he is gone, 
His men must follow after.” 


There is much gallantry and spirit 
in the lines, “Me and my noble 
poachers, me and my prads like light- 
ning flew, when we heard the sound of 
coaches,” and a kind of tenderness in 
the willingness to die, ‘‘ now the cap- 
tain he is gone,” that will, we think, 
strike the reader. Perhaps the verses 
are better for the rudeness of the 
grammar; and the little ballad has the 
best qualities of the ballad —earnest- 
ness and feeling. It is most likely of 
a much older date than the former 
songs we have quoted, and a favourite, 
doubtless, among the gentlemen of the 
rookery, recalling the deeds of a hero 
of their profession. 

Many ballads follow; some sup- 
»0sed to be written from prison, others 
fom Botany Bay; one from the gal- 
lows foot, too, entitled The Cruel 
Miller. He seduced a fair maid, and 
having “ courted her for six long months, 
a little now and then, unwilling was to 
marry her, being so young a man.” 
Things arrived, however, at such a 
pass, that marriage, or else shame, be- 
came inevitable, whereupon the cruel 
miller determined to make away with 
his mistress. There is some poetry in 
the manner in which the murder is 
described :— 
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‘1 went unto her sister’s house, at ten 
o'clock ut night, 

Aud little did this fair maid think I owed 
her such a spite ; 

I ask’d her to take a walk all in those 
meadows gray, 

And there to sit and talk awhile, and fix 
our wedding day. 


1 took a stick out of the hedge, and struck 
her to the ground, 

And soon the blood of innocence came 
trick’ling from the wound. 

She fell upon her bended knees, and did 
aloud for mercy cry, 

Saying, ‘John, my dear, don’t murder 
me, for I’m not fit to die.’ 


I took her by her curly locks, and dragg’d 
her through the glen, 

Until I came to a river's side, and then I 
threw her in. 

Now with the blood of innocence, my 
hands and clothes were dy’d : 

Instead of being a breathless corpse, she 
might have been my bride. 


Arriving at my master’s house at twelve 
o'clock at night, 

My master rose and let me in, by strik- 
ing of a light. 

He asked me, and questioned me, what 
stained my hands and clothes ? 

I made him an answer as I thought fit— 
by the bleeding of my nose. 


I asked for a candle, to light myself to 
bed, 

And all that long night my true love she 
lay dead ; 

And all that long night no comfort could 
I find, 

For the burning flames of torments before 
my eyes did shine. 


All in a few hours after my true love she 
was miss’d, 

They took me on suspicion, and I to jail 
was sent ; 

Her sister persecuted was, for reason and 
for doubt, 

Because that very evening we were a 
walking out. 


All in a few days after, my true love she 
was found, 

A floating by her brother’s door, who 
lives in —— town; 

Where the judges and the juries they did 
so both agree, 

For murdering of my own love, that I 
must hanged be.” 


A very sad account of Van Dieman’s 
Land is given by a lady residing in 
that country, Sarah Collins by name. 
She says :— 


“They chain us two by two, and whip 
and lash along, 
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‘They cut off our provisions if we do the 
* least thing wrong, 
They march us in the burning sun, until 
our feet are sore, 
So hard’s our lot now we are got upon 
Van Dieman’s shore. 


We labour hard from morn to night, 
until our bones do ache, 

‘Then every one they must obey, their 
mouldy beds must make ; 

We often wish, when we lay down, we 
ne'er may rise no more, 

To meet our savage governors upon Van 
Dieman’s shore. 


Every night when I lay down, I wash 
my straw with tears, 

While wind upon that horrid shore do 
whistle in our ears ; 

Those dreadful beasts upon that land 
around our cots do roar ; 

Most dismal is our doom upon Van Die. 
man’s shore. 


Come all young men and maidens, do 
bad company forsake, 

If tongue can tell our overthrow, it 
would make your heart to ache ; 

You girls, I pray, be ruled by me, your 
wicked wuys give o’er, 

For fear, like us, you spend your days 
upon Van Dieman’s shore.” 


Miss Collins states that highway 
robbery was the cause of her visit to 
Van Dieman’s Land; where she was 
less lucky than the “* London ’Prentice- 
Boy,” who appears, from his own ac- 
count, to be not uncomfortably esta- 
blished in that colony. “Sin,” he 
says, “did him decoy,” as it had done 
George Barnwell, in the shape of a 
lady, who persuaded him to rob his 
master. The "prentice-boy gives the 
following account of the transaction, 
which, while it shews much culpable 
weakness on his part, proves, at least, 
that the poor fellow was not totally 
hardened, and is now strongly sensible 
of his error :— 


“at 
A 


t was the hour of twelve at night, I to 
my master went, 

And for to rob and murder him it was 
my full intent. 

J took one hundred sovereigns, the knife 
I threw away : 

He was a master good and kind to the 

London ‘prentice-boy. 


Then I return’d with utmost speed, unto 
my flashy dame, 

And when the money I did shew, she 
soon received the same. 

Then I was took to prison; it did my 
hopes destroy, 

And barr’d in a loathsome cell was the 
London ’prentice-boy. 
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And when my trial it came on, my heart 
was filled with woe: 

The girl that long I did maintain she 
proved my bitter foe. 

She was dress’d in silks and satins then, 
and sore did me annoy, 

She tried to swear away the life of the 
London ’prentice-boy. 


My sister came to speak to me, the only 
friend I have ; 

My parents they are dead and gone, and 
laid low in the grave. 

My sentence it was passed for life—I 
caused the court to cry: 

A scornful dame had caused the same to 
the London ’prentice boy. 


Then I was sent across the sea, likewise 
three hundred more, 

Some did sing and some did cry, their 
hearts were griev’d full sore ; 

Our governor he noticed me, and gave 
me slight employ, 

But still I think on happy days, when a 
London ’prentice-boy. 


Come all you wild young people, and 
take advice by me, 

If you did know, what I do know, you'd 
shun bad company : 

I have a situation, which few that here 
enjoy, 

But ne’er again can free remain, like a 
London ’prentice-boy.” 


One or more Newgate songs are to 
be found in our collection, but we 
shall not trouble the reader with any 
further extracts from them, for they are 
very similar in style to those from 
which we have quoted. And having 
disposed of the humble satirical and 
political, we come to the humble sen- 
timental — not the Byron or Bayly 
sentimental, and which are popular 
among a higher class, but such simple 
love-ballads as are approved, we pre- 
sume, by the lowest. 

These tales run generally in one 
way: it is, for the most part, a poor 
ploughboy that falls in love with a rich 
farmer’s daughter, or a footman, who 
makes an impression upon the young 
lady of the house, as follows :— 


“ It’s ofa damsel both fair and handsome, 
Those lines are true, as I have been 
told, 
Near the banks of Shannon in a lofty 
mansion, 
Her parents claimed great stores of 
gold. 
Her hair was black as a raven’s feather, 
Her form and features describe who 
can? 
But still "tis folly belongs to nature, 
She fell in love with a servant-man. 
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Sweet Mary-Ann with her love was 
walking 
Her father heard them and nearer 
drew, 
And as those true lovers were fondly 
talking 
Tn anger home then her futher flew. 
To build a dungeon was his intention, 
To part true love he contrived 2 plan, 
He swore an oath that’s too vile to men- 
tion, 
He'd part that fair one from her ser- 
vant-man. 


He built a dungeon of bricks and mortar, 
With a flight of steps, for ’twas under 
ground, 
The food he gave her was bread and 
water, 
The only cheer that for her was found. 
Three times a day he did cruel beat her, 
Unto her father she thus began, 
If I’ve transgress’d now my own dear 
father, 
T’'ll lay and die for my servant-man. 


Young Edwin found out her habitation, 
’Twas well secured by an iron door, 
He vowed in spite of all this nation, 

To gain her freedom or rest no more. 
’T was at his leisure, he toiled with pleasure, 
To gain releasement for Mary-Ann, 
Ile gain’d his object and found his trea. 

sure, 
She cried my faithful young servant- 
man, 


A suit of clothing he bought his lover, 
’T was man’s apparel her to disguise, 
Saying for your sake I'll face your father, 
To see me here it will him surprise. 
When her cruel father brought bread 

and water, 
To call his daughter he then began. 
Said Edwin enter, I’ve clear’d your 
daughter, 
And I will suffer,—your servant-man. 


Her father found ’twas his daughter 
vanish’d 
Then like a lion he did roar, 
Ile said from Ireland you shall be 
banish’d, 
Or with my broadsword 1’ll spill your 
gore. 
Agreed said Edwin, so at your leisure, 
Since her I’ve free’d now do all you 
can, ; 
Forgive your daughter, I’ll die with plea- 
sure, 
The one in fault is your servant-man, 


When her father found him so tender- 
hearted, 
Then down he fell on the dungeon 
floor, 
He said true lovers should not be parted, 
Since love can enter an iron door, 
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Then soon they joined to be parted never, 

Toroll in riches this young couple can, 

This fair young lady, midst rural pleasure, 

Lives blest for ever with her servant. 
man.” 


Our friend Mr. Yellowplush, who 
has read the lines, expresses himself 
perfectly disgusted with the remark in 
the first stanza,— 


“ But still ’tis folly belongs to nature, 
So she fell in love with a servant-man.” 


That gentleman asserts that nothing is 
more common in high life than an 
event of this nature; and that in Ire- 
land, especially, a gentleman holding 
such a situation finds the greatest diffi- 
culty in repelling the advances of the 
ladies. This ballad, and a number 
more of the same kind, are clearly from 
Irish pens ; for such rich expressions as 


“ At his leisure he toiled with pleasure 
To gain releasement for Mary-Ann,” 


and 


“ He swore an oath that’s too vile to 
mention,” 


could never have originated with an 
English poet. The song of the Shan- 
non-side displays an Irish hero, whose 
powers of pleasing are as great as those 
of the servant-man above commemo- 
rated. The hero of the Shannon-side 
meets a lady, for the first time, in that 
neighbourhood. The particulars of the 
interview may be guessed from the 
result, 


“He said my pretty fair maid from 
mourning now refrain 

And we will talk of marriage when I re- 
turn again, 

3ut do not let your spirit fail whatever 
you betide, 

Until I see your face again down by the 
Shannon-side. 


We kissed shook hands and parted and 
from her I did steer 

We had not passed that way again for 
more than half a year 

In crossing o'er the flowery path my love 
by chance I spy’d, 

She was scarcely able to walk down by 
the Shannon-side. 


I seemed to take no notice but steered on 
my way, 

My love turned her head aside and de- 
sired me to stay. 

The tears like chrystal fountains round 
her cheeks did glide 

O don't forget the fall you gave down by 
the Shannon-side, 
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To me it was a woeful fail for 1’m with 
child by thee 

And you'll be satisfied kind sir for to 
marry me, 

Here's fifty guineas in bright gold my 
father will provide, 

And sixty acres of good land down by 
the Shannon-side. 


I said my pretty fair maid I like your 
offer well, 

tut I’m engaged already the truth to 
you | tell, 

Unto another fair maid who is to be my 
bride, 

A wealthy grazier’s daughter down by 
the Shannon-side. 


Since you will not marry me pray tell me 
your name, 

That when my babe is born I may call it 
the same, 

My name is Captain Thunderbolt the 
same I'll not deny, 

Ihave got men to guard me on yonder 
mountains high, 


We kissed shook hands and parted from 
her I took my way 

Turning her head aside these words I 
heard her say, 

I hope it will be a warning to all young 
maids beside, 

And never trust a young man down by 
the Shannon-side.” 


Away rides Captain Thunderbolt. 
What is there in the midst of the non- 
sense in which his adventures are writ- 
ten,— what lurking spark is there of 
true poetry? One puzzles how to de- 
fine it, and only contraries with it: it 
is a kind of queer, fantastical tender- 
ness, melancholy comicality, and touch- 
ing nonsense. Every one will under- 
stand us who has heard Power sing 
the Groves of Blarney; and, better 
even than Power, the song beginning, 
“O Judy, dear, and did ye hear,” as 
carolled by the exquisite voice of 
Michael , Gore we shall call the 

Ile is the best private 

syiger of ballads in Europe, or even 

sia; and his real name is ; but, 

being in high practice as a surgeon, we 

dare not, of course, mention it, except 
in the strictest confidence. 

The Shamrock-shore has a little of 


this quality of the ridiculous sublime : 
it begins, — 


“ You curious searchers of every nation, 
Who can contentment and mirth afford, 

Pray give attention to my relation, 
Which I sincerely as truth lay down. 

When I first passed that pleasant garden, 
Where I theremnant of youth first wore, 
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I mean the valley free from contagion, 
Like blessed Eden the Shamrock-shore. 
r 


My golden days | have surely wasted 
In drinking, gaming, and such pastime, 
And other joys which I have tasted, 
Which send me ranging a foreign clime. 


Still embracing each fugent function, 
At length to fair London town I came, 
Where I beheld Venus in conjunction, 
With blundering Bacchus did seem to 
reign.” 


Still more in Betsy of Dundee. 


“ You sailors of this nation I pray you 
give attention 
It is no false invention as plainly you 
may see 
My parents situation is to live by culti- 
vation, 
In a rural habitation near the banks of 
sweet Dundee. 


When young I took the ocean for riches 
and promotion 
With an inclination strange countries 
to see, 
But the wars being all over I was dis- 
charged at Dover, 
And now I am returned a rover on the 
banks of sweet Dundee. 


To rambling I inclined my parents sel- 
dom minded 
For they by love was blinded and par. 
tial unto me, 
Fair maidens always courted from nymph 
to nymph esorted, 
My time I spent a sporting on the 
banks of sweet Dundee, 


Till at length a lovely maid my youthful 
heart invaded, 
Beneath a fragrant shade I espied this 
lovely she, 
Without deliberation I ask’d her habita- 
tion, 
In accent sweet she answered me I am 
Betsy of Dundee. 


In secret long we courted while the small 
birds around are sporting, 
The valleys were so charming we found 
them most secure. 
Her parents did divide me and oftentimes 
did chide me 
And never could abide me because I 
was poor, 


Whilst this our case lamented a scheme 
she soon invented, . 
And harmlessly consented with me to 
run away, 
Her father coming by us beneath the 
shade he spied us, 
And sternly drew nigh us on the sweet 
banks of the Tay, 
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He caught this lovely fair by the ringlets 
of her hair.” 


Another ditty relates to another 
beauty of the same town, fair Phebe 
by name. 


‘“« There was a young doctor who gained 
Pheebe’s love,” 


says the ballad ; 


‘* But Phebe’s kind parents did not of 


him approve. 

It’s forsake your kind parents and come 
along with me, 

Said William to the beauty of the town 
of Dundee.” 


Phoebe refused this unhandsome pro- 
position; whereupon William leagued 
himself with a band of gipsies, whom 
he bribed to inveigle away his fair 
Pheebe ; and the consequence was, that 


“ That evening as Phebe in the green 
grove did stray, 

The gypsies did surround her and bore 
her away, 

Then the false-hearted villain did pretend 
to set her free, 

Then he hurried lovely Phoebe from the 
banks of Dundee. 


Now a twelvemonth pass'’d over when 
Phebe so fair, 

She brought forth a baby—such a sweet 
little dear, 

Tu the midst of her troubles cruel William 
did flee, 

And forsook lovely Pho-be from the town 
of Dundee. 


Poor Pheebe soon after was turned out to 
roam, 

With her baby at her bosom, how she 
sigh’d for happy home, 

The sloes and wild berry her only food 
to be, 

Ah, sad the fate of Phebe, from the 
town of Dundee. 


Then weak and exhausted, fatigued, and 
worn low, 

She fell with her baby and expired in the 
snow, 

‘Then death stopped the sorrow of the 
baby and she, 

Once called the lovely beauty of the 
town ef Dundee. 


Then Phoebe and her baby in the dust 
was laid low, 

And a lovely green willow over them do 
grow, 

To all you true lovers where’er you may 

he, ; 

Think of once the lovely Phebe from the 

town of Dundee.” 
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Amongst the heroines there is the 
Nut-girl, who falls in love with “ dear 
Johnny,” the “ brisk young farmer.” 


‘* He set himself down on his plough, 
A song for to begin, 

His voice was so melodious, 
He made the vallies ring. 

Then was this brisk young damsel, 
A nutting in the wood 

His voice was so melodious 
It charm’'d her as she stood, 

She had no longer power 
in that lonely wood to stray, 

But what few nuts she got poor girl, 
She threw them all away 

She went unto her Johnny, 
As he set on his plough, 

Says she young man I find myself 
{’m sure I can’t tell how.” 


We have not space for the rest of 
the song ; but the moral is, 


“ Come all you brisk young maidens, 
This warning take of mine, 
If you should go a nutting, 
1 pray be home in time, 
For if you should stay too long, 
To hear the ploughboy sing, 
Perhaps a young farmer you may have 
To nurse all in the spring.” 


Another pretty ploughboy, who at- 
tracts the attention of a young lady (it 
is remarkable how in these ballads the 
ladies always take the initiative), is im- 
pressed, by the artifices of the young 
lady’s relations, and sent to sea. Im- 
mediately the faithful girl set off in 
quest of him. 


“ Then herself she dressed all in her 
best 
Aud her pockets were well lined with 
gold. 
And she trudged the streets with tears in 
her eyes 
In search of her jolly sailor bold.” 


She trudged the strects until she 
came to the ship, where, sure enough, 
her pretty ploughboy was; when she 
complained to the captain, for whose 
benefit 


“ A hundred bright guineas she freely 
pull’d out, 
And gently she told them all o’er, 
And when she'd got her pretty plough- 
boy in her arms 
She hagg’d him till she got him safe 
on shore. 
And when she'd got her pretty plough- 
boy in her arms 
Where oftentimes he had been before, 
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She set the bells to ring, and sweetly she 
did sing, 
Because she met with the lad she did 
adore.” 


Whatever may be said of the poetry 
ofthe Irish songs, there is not much 
poetry about ¢his. It is English, 
stupid, clumsy, and good-hearted as 
ever au English song can be. Our 
last of the sentimental cast shall be, 


“ The Orphan Drummer-Boy. 


“Tt was in a country village, by a neat 
little cottage, 
It was down in a village on Albion’s 
green shores, 
I heard a voice so pretty cry in a mourn- 
ful ditty, 
I’m a poor little drummer-boy return- 
ing from the wars, 


Oh, why did my father enter in the regi- 
ment? 
Oh, why did my father fight for Old 
England’s cause? 
In it his blood was shed, and since my 
mother’s dead, 
I’m left an orphan drummer-boy re- 
turning from the wars. 


I’ve been in the battle amidst the smoke 
and fire, 
Fighting forthe king and protecting of 
these shores, 
In torment and in pain my brother he was 
slain, 
And I’m a little drummer-boy return- 
ing from the wars. 


So cold is the morning —oh, grant me a 
shelter, 
Both tired and weary I’m passing by 
your doors, 
By many he was pitied, and some kindly 
admitted, 
The poor orphan drummer-boy who'd 
come from the wars. 


He told them how he'd lost all his friends 
in the battle, 
For charity he craves, and for relief 
implores : 
By all he was directed—by many was re- 
spected, 
The poor little drummer-boy returning 
from the wars. 


They sent unto his majesty, a humble pe- 
tition : 
They told his artless story, and the 
hardships he endures, 
The king read it with attention, and 
granted a pension, 
To the poor little drummer-boy just 
come from the wars, 
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He now lives in a mansion in his own 
native village, 
Beloved by those who defend their 
country’s cause ; 
And now ’tis his intention—since he has 
got a pension, 
To relieve all orphan drummer-boys 
who come from the wars.” 


Nothing can be more magnanimous 
than the determination of the drummer- 
boy, or, indeed, more creditable to all 
parties, the crown included, than the 
whole transaction. Does the pension 
stand good, or has it been swindled off 
in the late revision of the list,—the 
dastardly, niggardly, sneaking, cow- 
ardly, shirking, sham revision? We 
ask again, Is this gallant little drum- 
mer-boy on the list? or is his name 
Elliott or Russell, and so entitled to 
remain there? Buta truce to politics. 
Let us listen to the strain of 


“ The Pleasing Wife and Satisfied Husband. 


** You married people high and low come 
listen to my song, 

I'll shew to you economy, and not detain 
you long, 

In lived a tradesman who wished to 
see things right, 

And to account last Monday morn he 
called his lovely wife. 


Chorus. 


Who quickly told him in a crack which 
way the money goes. 


When to his wife he called account, as 
you may well suppose, 

My dear, says he, come tell me how and 
where my money goes? 

Every week I give you one pound one, 
we have but children three, 

And for my wages-every week I very 
little see, 


Well, now says she, if you must know, 
you shall with good intent, 

Now first we pay a half-a-crown, every 
week for rent, 

Three and sixpence every week for bread, 
and for butter, sugar, and tea, 

Two and twopence | lay out as you may 
plainly see. 


There is tenpence every week for coals, 
and sixpence wood and coke, 

Threepence needles, pins, and thread, and 
sixpence-halfpenny soap, 

Three and sixpence every week for meat, 
three shillings potatoes and greens, 

And then here’s threepence-halfpenny, 
every week for milk or cream. 

FF 
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Well, now says he, we'll reckon up which 
way the money is gone, 

Seventeen and just three-halfpence, 
where’s the rest of one pound one, 

There’s three and ninepence-halfpenny left 
as you perhaps well knows, 

So pray inform me where the rest of my 
week’s wages goes ? 


Every morning for your breakfast I for 
you must something make, 

And once or twice a week you know you 
have pound of steak, 

That will average one and sixpence more, 
but that is not enough, 

You have ninepence for tobacco, and 
threepence-halfpenny snuff. 


Well, that’s just two and eightpence 
more, and if you do your best, 

It will puzzle you to tell me how and 
where goes all the rest, 

Nineteen and fivepence-halfpenny I just 
reckon up that’s gone, 

Then there's one and sixpence-halfpenny 
remains of one pound one. 


Says she you take me very close, you 
must confess you do, 

There’s threepence-halfpenny every week 
for soda, starch and blue, 

A pint of beer I fetch you every day you 
see which way its gone, 

Now reckon up and see what’s left out of 
your one pound one. 


Twenty shillings and elevenpence is the 
exact amount, 

Well now says she, since you have called 
me to a strict account, 


“ There exist but few authentic docu- 
ments to illustrate the state of English 
manners in the reign of Victoria; but, 
luckily, the name of Fraser’s Magazine 
is still well known to us,—a kind of 
literary pyramid, more happy than those 
masses said to have been erected by the 
Egyptian kings, of which now no ves- 
tige remains. 

“* We have searched in vain through 
the whole Australian government for a 
copy of the writings of one Bulwer, 
frequently mentioned in Fraser ; but 
lave procured the works of one or two 
other humorists of those days, when 
it appears that humorous fictions were 
received by the public with an avidity 
as great as it is at present unaccount- 
able. 

** We have glanced over the pages of 


THE QUARREL AND RECONCILIATION BE- 
TWEEN MR. LILYVICK AND MR. KEN- 
wIics. 


‘* Meanwhile the company below 
stairs, after listening attentively, and not 
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There’s just one single penny left out of 
your one pound one, 

So where does matches, candles, and all 
other things come from? 


Well, now says he, I’m satisfied, you’re 
right and I’m content, 

But I could not’imagine how and where 
the money went, 

Scarce one man out of fifty the house ex. 
penses knows, 

But I at last am satisfied which way the 
money goes.” 


Now, O ye great, who have such a 
wondrous curiosity concerning the 
manners of low life, was there ever a 
better description of a humble ménage 
than that contained in the above poem ? 
Do you suppose that Bulwer’s thieves’ 
den, Ainsworth’s account of the dwell- 
ing-place of Mr. Sheppard, Dickens’s 
terrific portrait of the abode of Mr. 
Kenwigs, can by any means make you 
so completely acquainted with the 
thoughts, jokes, habits, expenses, and 
feelings of poverty, as you can be by 
perusing the simple ballad of the 
Pleasing Wife and satisfied Husband? 

We can fancy, that after an interval 
of a couple of thousand years, or so, 
when some future historian shall de- 
scribe the politics and the manners of 
this time,—we can fancy, we say, that 
he would put pen to paper in the fol- 
lowing way :— 


the once celebrated ‘ Boz,’ the learned 
author of the Ellipses, and of some fa- 
cetious tales in German. They were 
also translated, and appear to have at- 
tained extraordinary popularity, in Eng- 
lish. We have examined both original 
and translation ; but the latter has been 
so clumsily rendered, that, for pages on 
pages, we confess we are unable to un- 
derstand the meaning of phrases that 
never could have been English, we are 
sure. 

“ We have taken the pains to translate 
a page from the original German, and, 
side by side, give the contemporaneous 
English version. The reader will see 
how execrably the English writer has 
traduced his original, and grossly pa- 
rodied the elegant language of the 
learned Bos.” 


KENWIGGISCHLILY VICKIANISCHER ZWIES¢ 
PALT UND VERSOHNUNG VON BOS. 
Braunschweig. Westermann, 1838. 


Meanwhile the society below had re- 
turned to the apartment of the Kenwigs, 
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hearing any noise which would justify 
them in interfering for the gratification 
of their curiosity, returned to the cham- 
ber of the Kenwigses, and employed 
themselves in hazarding a great variety 
of conjectures relative to the cause of 
Mr. Noggs’s sudden disappearance and 
detention. 

«* Lor, I'll tell you what,’ said Mrs, 
Kenwigs. ‘ Suppose it should be an 
express sent up to say that his property 
has all come back again !’ 


“« Dear me!’ said Mr. Kenwigs ; 
‘it’s not impossible. Perhaps, in that 
case, we’d better send up and ask if he 
won't take a little more punch.’ 


“ « Kenwigs!’ said Mr. Lillyvick, in 
aloud voice, ‘ I’m surprised at you.’ 


«“ « What's the matter, sir?’ asked Mr, 
Kenwigs, with becoming submission to 
the collector of water-rates. 

“ « Making such a remark as that, sir,’ 
replied Mr. Lillyvick, angrily. ‘ He has 
had punch already, has he not, sir? I 
consider the way in which that punch 
was cut off, if 1 may use the expression, 
highly disrespectful to this company,— 
scandalous, perfectly scandalous. It may 
be the custom to allow such things in 
this house, but it’s not the kind of be. 
haviour that I’ve been used to see dis- 
played, and so I don’t mind telling you, 
Kenwigs. A gentleman has a glass of 
punch before him to which he is just 
about to set his lips, when another gen. 
tleman comes and collars that glass of 
punch, without a ‘ with your leave,’ or‘ b 
your leave,’ and carries that glass of punch 
away. This may be good manners—I 
dare say it is; but I don’t understand it, 
that’s all; and, what’s more, I don’t care 
ifI never do. It’s my way to speak my 
mind, Kenwigs, and that is my mind ; 
and if you don’t like it, it’s past my re- 
gular time for going to bed, and I can 
find my way home without making it 
later.’ 


“Here was an untoward event. The 
collector had sat swelling and fuming in 
offended dignity for some minutes, and 
had now fairly burst out. The great 
man—the rich relation —the unmarried 
uncle— who had it in his power to make 
Morleena an heiress, and the very baby 
a legatee—was offended. Gracious 
powers, where was this to end! 


_“*T am very sorry, sir,’ said Mr. 
Kenwigs, humbly. 


“* Don’t tell me you're sorry,’ ree 
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—for, by the most watchful listening, 
they could catch no sound that could 
warrant them to satisfy their curiosity by 
stepping in (to Noggs’s room); and a 
number of conjectures were raised as to 
the cause of Mr. Noggs’s sudden disap. 
pearance and continued absence. 


“* My honour! [I will tell you some- 
thing,” remarked Mrs. Kenwigs. “ What 
do you think of its being an express mes- 
senger despatched to Mr. Noggs, to in« 
form him that all his property was come 
back again?” 

** Dear Heaven !” said Mr. Kenwigs, 
‘that is not impossible. In this case, 
perhaps, we should do better, to send up 
and ask whether a little more punch 
would be agreeable to him.” 

“ Kenwigs,” said the tax-collector, 
with aloud voice, ‘‘ Iam astonished at 
you.” 

" “ Why so, Mr. Collector!” asked 
Kenwigs, with all dutiful submission to 
his influential relation. 

“That you should make such a re- 
mark,” said Mr, Lillywick, angrily. “TI 
believe that he has already taken punch ; 
and I consider the manner in which this 
punch was stolen, if I may use such an 
expression, as highly uncomplimentary 
to the society: yes, as scandalous, as 
perfectly scandalous. It may he the 
custom in this house to admit such 
things; but it is not the manner of 
life to which I have been accustomed, 
and I have no scruple in telling you 
so. A guest has before him a glass of 
punch, which he is about just to carry 
to his lips; another guest comes and 
seizes this glass of punch, without such 
a word as ‘Give me permission,’ or 
‘ With your permission,’ and carries this 
glass of punch away. These may be 
good manners—I believe quite that they 
are—but I do not understand them ; that 
I must tell you ; and I must add, I am 
not at all sorry that I do not understand 
them. It is my custom always to speak 
out my meaning, Kenwigs; and this is 
my meaning; and if it does not please 
you, why it is my usual time to go to 
bed, and I can find my way home before 
it grows later.” 

This was an unexpected misfortune. 
The collector had, in offended dignity, 
sat for several minutes, blowing and 
fuming, and now at last broke loose. 
The great man—the rich relation —the 
unmarried uncle, who had it in his power 
to make Morlina an heiress, and to leave 
a legacy to the child in the cradle—was 
angry! Gracious Heaven! how was 
this to end ? 

“T am very sorty, Mr. Collector,” 
said Kenwigs, humbly. 

“ Do not speak to me of your sorrow,” 
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torted Mr. Lillyvick, with much sharp- 
ness. ‘ You should have prevented it, 
then.’ 

“ The company were quite paralysed 
by this domestic crash. The back par- 
lour sat with her mouth wide open, star- 
ing vacantly at the collector in a stupor 
of dismay; and the other guests were 
scarcely less overpowered by the great 
man’s irritation. Mr. Kenwigs, not being 
skilful in such matters, only fanned the 
flame in attempting to extinguish it. 


«¢¢ T didn’t think of it, I am sure, sir,’ 
said that gentleman. ‘ I didu’t suppose 
that such a little thing as a glass of punch 
would have put you out of temper.’ 

“** Out of temper! What the devil 
do you mean by that piece of imperti- 
nence, Mr. Kenwigs”’ said the collector. 
* Morleena, child— give me my hat.’ 

«Oh, you're not going, Mr. Lilly- 
vick, sir?’ interposed Miss Petowker, 
with her most bewitching smile. 

* But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of 
the syren, cried obdurately, ‘ Morleena, 
my hat!’ upon the fourth repetition of 
which demand Mrs. Kenwigs sunk back 
in her chair, with a cry that might have 


softened a water-butt, not to say a water- * 


collector ; while the four little girls (pri- 
vately instructed to that effect) clasped 
their uncle’s corduroy shorts in their 
arms, and prayed him in imperfect Eng- 
lish to remain. 


«« «Why should I stop here, my dears ?” 
said Mr. Lillyvick ; ‘I’m not wanted 
here.’ 

“ « Oh, do not speak so cruelly, uncle,’ 
sobbed Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘ unless you wish 
to kill me.’ 

««« T shouldn’t wonder if some people 
were to say I did,’ replied Mr. Lillyvick, 
glancing angrily at Kenwigs. ‘ Out of 
temper !’ 


““« Oh! I cannot bear to see him look 
so at my husband,’ cried Mrs. Kenwigs. 
‘ It’s so dreadful in families. Oh !’ 

«Mr. Lillyvick,’ said Kenwigs, ‘ I 
hope, for the sake of your niece, that you 
won't object to be reconciled.’ 

“‘ The collector’s features relaxed, as 
the company added their entreaties to 
those of his nephew-in-law. He gave up 
his hat, and held out his hand. 


**« There, Kenwigs,’ said Mr. Lilly. 
vick ; ‘ and let me tell you, at the same 
time, to show you how much out of tem. 
per I was, that if I had gone away with- 
out another word, it would have made no 
difference respecting that pound or two 
which I shall leave among your children 
when I die.’ 
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replied Mr. Lillywick, with much bitter- 
ness ; “ you should have prevented it.” 


The company was quite paralysed by 
this domestic discussion. The lady on 
the ground floor sate with her mouth 
wide open, and in the stupor of her 
amazement, gazed vacantly at the col- 
lector ; and the remaining guests, through 
the anger of the great man, were scarcely 
less perplexed. Mr. Kenwigs, who in 
these matters was not too skilful, only 
fanned the flame higher, while endea- 
vouring to extinguish it. 

“‘T did not think,” said the good man, 
“‘T did not think that you could have 
been made angry by any thing so unim. 
portant as a glass of punch.” 

“ Angry! Whatdo you mean by this 
impertinent remark, Mr. Kenwigs?” 
said the provoked collector. ‘ Morlina, 
child, give me my hat.” 

“ You will not go yet, Mr. Collector ?” 
interposed Miss Petowker, with the most 
fascinating smile. 

But Mr. Lilywick, without attending 
to the syren, cried, stubbornly, ‘‘ Morlina, 
my hat!” 

At the fourth repetition of this de. 
mand, Mrs. Kenwigs sunk back in her 
chair, with a scream that must have 
affected a corsair, much more a tax- 
gatherer ; whilst the four little girls, who 
had been privately counselled to this 
step, hung upon the coat-tails of their 
uncle, and with childish flattering be. 
sought him to remain. 

“Why should I remain here, my 
dears?” said Mr. Lillywick. “I am 
not wanted here.” 

“Oh, uncle!” sobbed Mrs, Kenwigs, 
“do not speak so cruelly, if you would 
not bring me to my grave.” 

“ T should not be surprised,” answered 
Mr. Lillywick, looking scornfully at 
Kenwigs, “‘ that there were some people 
who asserted this. Out of temper, in- 
deed !” 

* Ah!” said Mrs. Kenwigs, “I can- 
not bear to see you look so at my hus- 
band : itis so frightful in families. Ah!” 

“Mr. Collector,” said Kenwigs, “1 
hope that, for the sake of your niece, you 
will not object to be reconciled to me.” 

The features of the collector relaxed, 
for the company united their prayers 
with those of his nephew. He gave 
back his hat, and stretched forth his 
hand. 

“There, Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lilly- 
wick, “and to prove to you how much 
out of temper I was, let me tell you, that 
if I had gone home without another 
word, it would have made no difference 
in the couple of dollars, which I think of 
leaving your children, when | die.” 
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««« Morleena Kenwigs,’ cried her mo- 
ther, in a torrent of affection. ‘ Go down 
upon your knees to your dear uncle, and 
beg him to love you all his life through, 
—for he’s more a angel than a man, and 


I’ve always said so !’” 


“ Weask any man—any man of com- 
mon intelligence, in the forty-second 
century—to examine these two pas- 
sages, and then decide upon the ab- 
surd dispute, whether the Picwickier 
and the Nicolaus Nickleby were writ- 
ten in English or in German? The 
English translator did not know the 
German language, or his own. Ex- 
amine our version (we, who know both 
languages, or the deuce is in it, to be 
sure)—examine, we say, our version of 
the Nicolaus, and the point is as clear 
as the sun at noonday. 

“ Lilywick, a gentleman of wealth and 
character — steuereinnehsmer, tax-ga- 
therer, in the aristocratic realm of 


England —a humorist, it is true (the 
wealthy often are so)—is madey by the 
English traducer (as we call him), a 
low buffoon, of coarse habits, ignorant 
of the very principles of grammar. 
The Kenwigs’ family are likewise de- 
scribed expressly as living elegantly ; 


they occupy a floor in an hotel, as was 
the common fashion in London and 
Paris in those days. Their supper is 
accurately described, ‘ ein paar abge- 
kochte Hiihner, ein grosses stuck 
Schweinefleisch, eine Apfelpastete, Kar- 
toffeln, und Gemiise’—a pair of boiled 
fowls, a great piece of pork, an apple- 
pasty, potatoes, and greens. Was this 
the supper of the lower classes? A 
lordly Wellington, an apician Mel- 
bourne, an aristocratic Holland, could 
ask no more. We are told particularly 
that the * Tischtuch mit VIELER ELE- 
Ganz ausgebreitet war’—the table- 
cloth was laid out with much elegance. 
Does this warrant the vulgarities of 
language which Bos’s translator puts 
into the mouth of all his characters? Is 
bad grammar elegant? Is slang ele- 
gent? Is it likely that the learned 
author of the Ellipses would have used 
one or other? We know the reader’s 
reply—an honest head and heart could 
find no other —the reader says, No! 
“In the very last passage quoted by 
us, the translator shews his miserable 
ignorance of the language in which he 
professes to write. ‘ Er ist mehr ein 
Engel als ein Mensch,’ says Bos: Boz, 
the English traducer, translates this, 
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“ Morlina,” cried the mother, in the 
outgush of her feelings, “ fall on your 
knees before your dear uncle, and pray 
him to love you all his life long, for he 
is more of an angel than a man, and I 
have always said so.” 


‘He is more a angel than a man.’ 
A!! Angel! As if the commonest 
principles of grammar would not have 
taught this ¢raducer that before words 
commencing with a vowel, the in- 
definite article assumes an n! ‘A 
angel,’ forsooth ! 

‘In the previous sentence, how does 
the reader think the traducer renders 
the words ‘ ein paar thaler,’ a couple 
of dollars? The English version is, 
‘ A pound or two;’ a pound being a 
weight, a dollar (thaler) a coin! A 
little way further, the words, ‘ der einen 
corsaren hatte erweichen konnen,’ are 
rendered, * might have softened a 
water-butt.’ Corsaren—a corsair—a 
water-butt! One thing is certain, 
that, from this day forth, we shall never 
see a water-butt without thinking of 
the traducer. Shall we expose further 
ignorance ?—the calling the collector’s 
‘ coat-tails,’ for instance, ‘ corduroy 
shorts’ (exquisite taste!). The col- 
lector is made to talk about punch 
being cut off; as if a liquid could be 
cut off. He then talks of ‘ collaring 
that punch.’ But, psha! why con- 
tinue the absurd controversy? If any 
thing should be ‘ cut off,’ it should 
be the stupid head of the ¢raducer. 
And though punch has no ‘ collar,’ 
we feel some choler at reading such 
traducing trash; and will shew it 
too. 

‘“* Enough, however, of this dull pre- 
tender. We have finished him. Turn 
we to documents regarding English life, 
still more authentic than any which 
the foreigner Bos can have left behind 
him. 

* We find, in the remarkable volumes 
of Fraser, a ballad, entitled ‘ The 
Pleasing Wife and the Satisfied Hus- 
band.’ Let us give a brief description 
of the stanzas : 


“1. ‘A tradesman is desirous to know 
what are the usual expenses of his esta- 
blishment, and to that end interrogates 
his wife. 

“2, * Madame, he says, I give you 
weekly one pound one (a pound avoir- 
dupois was equal to twenty shillings 
sterling). Ihave three children only ; 
and J complain that my money disap- 
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pears with a celerity that at once excites 
my curiosity and raises my alarm. May 
I beg for a satisfactory account of the 
sums that you hebdomadally disburse? 

“ Chorus. —‘ She gives him a satisfactory 
account of the sums that she hebdo- 
madally, &c. 

“3. ‘She begins. The most necessary 
article of comfort is shelter ; and two and 
sixpence, an eighth of the whole sum, is 
appropriated to that purpose. Bread, 
surely, is the next requisite : no less than 
three shillings and sixpence are spent in 
its purchase, Sugar, butter, tea (articles 
about which see the controversies in the 
‘ Philosoph. Transactions’), cost no less 
than two and twopence weekly. And 
the chorus recommenees : 

“« She gives him a maton account 
of the sums that she hebdomadally, &c. 

“4. “Coals, wood, needles, thread, 
amount in all to nineteenpence. And 
we find a curious entry for soap, 6}d ; 
surely, a large sum at a period when it 
was the pride of the people to be called 
the Great Unwashed. Potatoes and 


Here we drop the Australian critic : 
his dissertation has precluded from our 
columns several more efforts of the 
humble Muse of London. In return- 
ing to her, and bidding her farewell, 
let us make one more protest against 
the prevailing fashions of “ the low,” 
—the sham low, that is, which ama- 
teurs delight to write and read, and 
which is altogether different from the 
honest, hearty vulgarity, which it pre- 
tends to represent. There is no harm 
in hearing of the manners and con- 
versation of dustmen, chimneysweeps, 
thieves, and their like: they are men, 
and nihil humanum is alien to honest 
readers and critics. But we may hear 
too much of them. We may find them, 
on examination, even to be sham thieves 
and dustmen ; and the profit to be de- 
rived from the study of such characters 
ceases straightway. Here is Mr. Dick- 
ens about to blaze upon the world with 
a new novel: may we hear no more of 
thieves and slang. Here is Mr. Ains- 
worth gathering up the ribands of 
Bentley's Miscellany, and driving a 
triumphant journey with “ Jack Shep- 
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greens, three shillings ; meat, three and 
sixpence. 

** Chorus—‘ She gives him, &c. 

« 5,6,7. ‘ The rest of the sum is punc. 
tually accounted for, down to a single 
penny, s}, of the pound avoirdupois, 
And without this the wife says, ‘ Where 
does matches, candles, and other things 
come from?’ It is evident that so small 
asum can, at the very utmost, be sufficient 
for purchases so numerous. The song 
ends, as before, with the 

** Chorus.—‘ She gives him,’ &c. 

“ Now, there is bad grammar in the 
simple ditty on which we have been 
commenting — we confess it: an edu- 
cated bard had doubtless written a 
smoother, loftier song. But we have 
nature here, at least; and the public 
of the forty-second century may judge 
whether the artificial descriptions of 
the foreigner Bos are at all to be com- 
pared to the real, though humble events, 
narrated by the London poet? The 
march of centuries p 


pard :” we wish it were Jack Anybody 
else. Gentlemen and men of genius 
may amuse themselves with such ras- 
cals, but not live with them altogether. 
The public taste, to be sure, lies that 
way; but these men should teach the 
public. At one time the literary fashion 
run entirely on Grosvenor Square: at 
present it has taken up its abode in 
St. Giles’s. Both fashions are equally 
strained and unnatural. A_ novel- 
writer may occasionally go both to 
Almack’s and Newgate, but such visits 
should be exceptions ; and Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, of whose descriptions both of 
low life and high life scenes, with the 
fopperies and pleasantries of each, we 
may question the authenticity, but can- 
not deny the merit, has in this instance 
shewn a very wise example to his 
younger brethren. He uses both ma- 
terials, but only occasionally ; the sta- 
ple is human nature, which does, to 

e sure, sometimes form monsters, but 


the world is not peopled with such: 
nor should the world of fiction produce 
them, except in a very small proportion, 
if it would aim at copying nature. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES AFLOAT. 
No. IV. 


THE POST-CAPTAIN. 


Cuarpter I. 


Is short and unsatisfactory. 


« Very well, sir—very well—there’s 
an end of it—that’s sufficient,” im- 
patiently returned Ardley to the marine 
officer, who still lingered at the captain’s 
elbow, after concluding his report of the 
issue of the expedition. Ardley seldom 
gave a hint; but there was no mistak- 
ing this broad one for the soldier to 
remove himself. The latter, however, 
had yet the admiral’s message to de- 
liver; or rather his mind to make up 
whether he should risk doing so in his 
commander's present mood. 

“ Will you allow me to speak to 
you below, sir?” he said at last. 

“ Certainly,” said Ardley; “ my ca- 
bin’s at your service,” motioning with 
an air of mock politeness for the marine 
to lead the way. 

“T give you this message as a matter 
of duty,” continued ; and the cap- 
tain bowed stiffly. But on hearing from 
whom it came, and what it was, the 
harsh commander’s measured sarcasm 
entirely forsook him. He rose fiercely 
up. 

“ Will he?” he exclaimed, with a 
mixture of wrath and scorn, too deeply 
seated for restraint by any barrier of 
etiquette—“ will he?” and dashing his 
clenched knotty fist upon the table, 
with a blow that shivered the leaf of 
polished mahogany like a plate of glass, 
he swore by an oath too tremendous for 
insertion here, that, in common parlance, 
he would be even with the other. As 
if suddenly ashamed, however, of ex- 
posing the working of his feelings in 
the presence of another man, and that 
man an inferior officer, he controlled 
his passions by a violent. and choking 
effort. The life-blood flew, with a sud- 
den revulsion that was at once dan- 
gerous and fearful, from the swollen 
veins of his forehead to its source. 
He panted thickly, like a hunted ani- 
mal distressed ; and wishing to be left 
alone, he mutely directed the marine’s 
attention to the door. 

All that night the ship remained at 
anchor ; and at six bells in the fore- 
noon watch her captain came on deck. 


PART THE SECOND. 


All traces of the storm had vanished 
from his deep-lined countenance. His 
brow was calm ; his eye was clear and 
steady. There was no quiver on his 
lip; but his hand still shook, and 
his usually sonorous voice was husky 
et. 

or Turn the hands up,” he said. And 
in obedience to the shrill summons 
of the boatswain and his mates, the lar- 
board side of the frigate’s quarterdeck 
was soon densely crowded, from the 
fore-brace bitts and gangway, aft to 
where the marines were drawn out 
across the deck in double line. 

“ Let the prisoners be brought here,” 
continued Ardley. 

“‘ Bring the prisoners,” echoed Rip- 
ley; and, escorted by a guard, the 
merchant seamen, with the master-at- 
arms in attendance, were conducted 
into the presence of this second Daniel. 
All hats were off—all eyes were centred 
on him; and the dropping of a pin 
might have been heard during the 
Suspense awaiting the promulgation of 
his judgment. 

“ Are these all?” he inquired of 
the marine officer who had made the 
capture. 

“ All, sir,” replied the latter, with his 
left hand arched upon his shining cap- 
shade. 

‘‘ Which is the master?” again con- 
tinued the commander of the Vampire, 
rather puzzled to find out. “Is he 
here?” added Ardley, receiving no 
answer to his former question. 

“No,” sullenly replied a weather- 
beaten, black-whiskered, sailorlike- 
looking fellow, with a frame as square 
as that of a Dutch sloop. 

“ Where is he, then ?” 

“ Drowned.” 

“ How? when?” 

“ Gettin’ ashore ;—Sunday night.” 

“ Which is the mate?” 

“Me,” doggedly answered 
spokesman of the party. 

“Then,” continued Ardley, “ you 
and the rest of you may thank your 
stars that his majesty wants men, or 
else you should meet with hanging at 
my hands. You'll do your duty wher- 
ever you are stationed, and the other 


the 
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night’s affair will be in all probability 
passed over. But, harkye,’—his fa- 
vourite expression when even more 
than usually in earnest —“ but, harkye,” 
he emphatically repeated, “ my eye is 
on you all. Pipe down.” And these 
men, thus under surveillance on board 
the Vampire, subsequently proved some 
of the best seamen in her. 

Many and manifold were the specu- 
lations amongst the frigate’s officers as 
to what, in the first place, Mill’s mes- 
sage could have borne relation, and 
why it should have so roused (though 
much was not required to do that) the 
ire of their captain; in the second, it 
being evident that Ardley looked upon 
it in far beyond the light of an ordinary, 
though premeditated insult: for, to 
borrow the marine’s expression, had 
any body got him down, and kicked 
his teeth out, he couldn't have been 
more savage. But all these conjectures 
were, of course, only wild, vague, and 
unsatisfactory ; while something else, 
newer or of more importance, added 
to the frigate’s being ordered round to 
Portsmouth, served to curtail this nine 
days’ wonder of its average natural 
duration of existence. 

In the meantime Donald was slowly, 
and but slowly, recovering ; the ex- 
cessive bleeding the young lieutenant 
had undergone, while it saved his life, 
having weakened him so considerably 
that it was long ere he became tho- 
roughly conscious of the presence of 
those around; though, in his fever 
dreams, the features of his lovely nurse 
appeared constantly hanging over him, 
fearfully distorted, and associated with 
the most terrific and indefinable ideas. 
This might have been, and most likely 
was, the effect of physical debility and 
disordered imagination ; but yet, on 
coming round, with the renewal of his 
strength, the impression, instead of 
wearing off, grew deeper every day 
and every hour, until the conviction, 
like a species of monomania, clung in 
the most extraordinary manner to his 
mind ; though when or where it was 
that he had seen the being, or whether 
it were man or woman she brought to 
his recollection, he in vain strove to 
remember. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
he was desperately smitten; but the 
course of true love never does run 
smooth; and his case, poor fellow, 
was destined to be no exception to 
the general rule. 
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“ Donald,” said the admiral to him 
rather gravely one day, during his 
guest’s convalescence, “ a word with 
you ;” and, followed by the lieutenant, 
—who, whether owing to Sir William’s 
manner, or the readiness of conscience, 
looked uncomfortable and bit his lip, 
while Eva, struck as if by sympathy 
with a presentiment of evil, turned 
extremely pale,—he proceeded to his 
library. 

Some government franks were strew- 
ed about upon the table, as though the 
baronet had been in recent communi- 
cation with some person connected with 
the administration, which circumstance 
did not escape the observation of Do- 
nald, and be brightened up as visions 
of command floated instantly before 
him; for he knew the admiral had 
been in London, and, when there, to 
the place he threatened in the previous 
Number. Mills carefully closed the 
door, bolted it to prevent intrusion, 
motioned his companion to a chair; 
and then, tossing the envelopes into 
the fire, commenced upon a subject to 
which, as far as the disappointed lieu- 
tenant could discern, they bore no 
reference. 

“ Angus,” said the old man, calling 
the other by his Christian name, “ I 
knew your parents both, and remem- 
ber ye a child. Your father was a brave 
man. I believe his son to be the same; 
and I would wish to add, as honour- 
able; not likely to league himself in 
any plot with one of the blackest scoun- 
drels—ay, sir, one of the blackest 
scoundrels that ever saw blue water 
or escaped unhanged.” 

** No, sir,” said Donald ; “ I——” 

* No, sir, no,” interrupted Mills ; 
*T trust not. But youth is inexpe- 
rienced, apt to be led astray; and I 
must own your shifting out of the 
Thunder, and your present conduct 
towards my niece (because when a 
man has nothing to marry on, he can- 
not be thinking about marriage), have 
tended to raise suspicions. Well, well, 
perhaps they are unfounded. But now 
that you’re getting stout, the sooner, 
under all circumstances, you join your 
ship, the better; and by the time you 
come again, Eva will be comfortably 
married, I hope, to ILoward ; who is a 
worthy, fine fellow, able to make a 
settlement, let me tell you, of fifty 
thousand pounds :” which was a plea- 
sant hearing for a rival, who, besides 
his pay, had not half as many pence. 
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The lieutenant took the hint and his 
departure — what else could he do ?— 
in silent grief; and inwardly cursing 
the old admiral, and resolving to shoot 
Howard the first convenient opportu- 
nity, he set out to resume his duties, 
disgusted with his profession, and weary 
of the world ; which is but synonymous 
with saying he was further gone in love 
than ever. 


Cuap. II. 


Donald falls in with a “ post-chaise com- 
panion,”’ mere good-natured than agree- 
able. Great changes take place afloat ; 
and noses are put out of joint ashore. 


“ You're too late for the morning 
coach, sir; and the places in the mail’s 
all took.” 

“ What! inside and out?” 

“Inside and out, sir,” replied the 
clerk at the booking-office, in answer 
to Donald’s inquiry, on his arrival in 
London, concerning the Portsmouth 
stages. 

“ These your traps?” bluntly asked 
a middle-aged gentleman, with whom 
occupation appeared scarce and time 
abundant ; deliberately turning up the 
cards attached to the lieutenant’s lug- 
gage, and reading the full-length di- 
rections on them. ‘“ Because, if so,” 
he added, affording satisfactory expla- 
nation of his otherwise apparent rude- 
ness, “ I’m travelling the same road 
—going, in fact, to see your captain; 
and I can give you a lift, if you'll meet 
me at the Tavistock an hour hence.” 

Donald bowed to the man, rather 
puzzled as to whom it could be that 
he stood indebted for such disinterested 
civility. But they were half-way to 
Guildford before he was any wiser ; 
when the stranger, suddenly thinking 
fit to introduce himself, with the same 
abruptness as he had commenced the 
acquaintance, exclaimed, “ My name’s 
Talbot ; I suppose you’ve heard of me 
before ?¥ 

“No, I have not,” said the lieu- 
tenant, 

“Who did you see at Mills’?” con- 
tinued his companion. 

“Oh, a great many people ;” and 
the young officer ran over a whole 
string: of names. 

“ No ladies?” carelessly asked the 
other. 

“There was the admiral’s niece,” 
replied Donald, the colour rising. 


“ What! is she out of the nursery 
yet ?” 


The Post-Captain. 


“ She’s as old as I am nearly.” 

“ Well!” said Talbot, as if there was 
nothing in that circumstance to render 
a nurse a superfluity. “ I used always 
to think that child would grow up 
crooked —is she ?”” 

« [—I—I-——” 

“ Wouldn’t know if she was, I sup- 
pose. I used to think any thing pretty 
at your age. There was one girl [ 
nearly married—did Ardley ever tell 
you? Never did marry, though, luckily 
for me. A sailor has no business with 
a wife—no use to him when he’s got 
her, if he can’t take her to sea. Talk- 
ing of that, they say Bill Howard’s to 
have Eva when she’s old enough.” 
Donald looked cold, if a blue com- 
plexion is symptomatic of that state, 
but the perspiration rolled down his 
face. ‘* He’s a big scamp ; but it will 
be a good match for her in point of 
money. Sir William looks to that, 
you see, for the title runs in the female 
line, and her eld God bless me, are 
you ill? Shall I let the window down? 
Here, will you have some brandy? I 
always take my own when I travel ; 
what you get upon the roads is never 
drinkable.” And keeping pace in this 
manner with the vehicle, the lieute- 
nant’s companion continued to rattle 
on until the lines were passed. 

Late that same evening, two gentle- 
men were sitting at table, after dinner, 
in a private room in the George Inn. 
One wore the uniform of a captain in 
the navy (though that was not a mark 
of much distinction, either at that place 
or period), and was to be recognised as 
the commander of the Vampire; but 
the other was dressed in plain clothes, 
and presented altogether, in manner 
and appearance, a striking contrast to 
his friend. 

“ T’m not in the habit of coming out 
of my stern-windows,” said the latter, 
‘* in that style ; but when I do come, 
I come for something. How he came 
by it is another question, but there was 
no mistake about that miniature.” 

_ No, you're right, Ardley—- you're 
right, you’re right: he wasn’t sick. 
But— but 

“ What?” inquired the other, his 
gray eye flashing. 

“Take care the youngster don’t 
make a mess of it. Sir William will 
never give his consent.” 

“ Who wants it?” struck in Ardley. 
“¢ Let Donald do as I did—walk her 
off—-eh, Talbot ?” He spoke this with 
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outward gaiety; but his mirth was the 
mirth of misery in disguise, and the 
deadly hue upon his countenance told 
that a worm was gnawing at his heart. 

“That would pretty well kill the old 
man.” 

* Marry and amen to that, say I, for 
all the love I bear him !” was Ardley’s 
answer, spoken in a way that left little 
doubt as to his sincerity. 

Talbot shook his head, spilt some 
madeira, drew a map with his finger, 
and, pushing his chair back from the 
table, ejaculated his opinion that mar- 
ried people could not live on air—or 
the pay of a lieutenant either. 

“ He'll be a commander soon,” said 
Ardley. 

* Who’s to make him one ?” 

“ Gobinall. Donald’s to have the 
next brig that’s put in commission ; 
Severn, the Vampire; and I shall super- 
sede Hawkins on board the Snarler.” 

“Humph! that’s the ship that’s 
been so slack, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes; but wait till I get on board,” 
replied the post-captain, significantly. 

“ Then Severn gets made.” 

“Time he did. Ripley and Bell 
will go with me most likely. They’re 
neither of them bright; but they know 
their duty well enough, and under- 
stand my moves.” 

Talbot might have been attendirg to 
all this; but it did not seem like it; 
for he leaned forward and reclined back 
by alternate movements, exclaiming, in 
evident allusion to what had passed 
before, “ Bad, bad!— misery! utter 
misery !— madness! perfect!” adding, 
after Goldsmith’s Vicar, “ Pray God 
that good may come of it!” for his 
mind reverted to days that were passed 
and deeds that were done, when Ardley 
was somewhere about Donald’s age. 

“‘ Don’t croak,” said Ardley, sharply, 
in a tone that was hoarser than a ra- 
ven’s; for he had no need of Wakefield 
aid to read the sentence in its double 
sense : and, if intended as a prediction 
of ill, or a petition for good, according 
as events turned up, no evil prophecy 
was ever ventured with more safety. 

Passing over a lapse of better than 
two years, the time now drew near 
when Eva Mills was to be led to the 
altar, to swear vows of love to one she 
hated, half broken-hearted, and, what, 
perhaps, was nearly quite as_ bad, 
unpitied. There was nothing wonder- 
ful in that, because Howard had youth, 
good looks, and money. On the first, 
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a London life had drawn large bills ; 
for the second, he stood indebted, in 
all probability, to others; and how he 
came by the third was a mystery which, 
together with his origin, remained unfa- 
thomed. Mills always said he knew; 
and, in obedience to the arbitrary man- 
dates of her wretchedly mistaken rela- 
tive, Eva at last consented to bestow 
her hand, though her heart was far 
away, and all the happiness she once 
enjoyed was with it. She did, what 
we hear in novels of girls doing with 
the greatest libertines successfully,— 
threw herself upon his honour. But 
Howard had none. He listened coldly, 
paid her some unmeaning compliment, 
and took the first opportunity of pri- 
vately persuading the admiral to urge 
an acceleration of the wedding-day. 
It came: and, adorned for the sacrifice, 
the envied victim was conveyed in 
grand procession from Sir William’s 
town house to St. James’s church, to 
be married by special license and a 
bishop. 

It is now essential, however, that we 
turn from a picture of sorrow, on which 
it can do no good to dwell, to track the 
movements of Talbot, Ardley, and his 
ci-devant lieutenant. The first was a 
retired captain of East India service, 
and established in one of those “ de- 
tached villa residences,” with double 
gates and a drive, a lock-up coach- 
house and two-stall stable, that abound 
in the vicinity of Clapham. The second 
had sailed from Portsmouth, in the 
Snarler, for the American station ; and, 
together with his majesty’s ship, officers, 
and crew, was non est inventus. Severn 
had still got the Vampire; and poor 
Donald, having lost the lady of his 
affections, his brig, and his health, was, 
after an acquittal by court-martial, 
endeavouring to recruit his constitution 
at old Talbot’s house. If hospitality 
and kindness could have effected this, 
it would have been soon done. But 
the habits of Donald’s host savoured 
strongly of the passenger-captain, and 
were not the best adapted for an in- 
valid. Dyspepsia was not in fashion 
then, though suppers were ; and as in 
stewed duck and mulled claret, and 
mulled claret and stewed duck, might 
be comprised the principal variations 
of their evening’s employment, it was 
hardly a matter for surprise that, in a 
few weeks, one should find himself ra- 
ther worse than better, or the other 
enter the room one morning, after a 
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more than ordinary consumption over- 
night of each, looking nearly as pale 
and nervous as his friend. His eyes 
were tearful and suffused with blood ; 
the scanty fringe of hair around the 
old seaman’s head was rough and 
staring ; and in the broken sentences 
he muttered to himself, as he walked 
about, were heard mingled the names 
of his Maker, of Ardley, and of Howard. 
At last he sat down, feigned to eat some 
breakfast ; and then, getting up again 
directly, rang the bell. ‘ Stop the 
stage,” he said, on its being answered 
by the servant. “ Come, Donald; we’ve 
no time to lose,” he added, as the dis- 
tant sound of wheels was heard along 
the road. ; 

“Come?” repeated Donald; “ where 
to? what for?” 

“To puta spoke in Howard’s wheel,” 
would have been the captain’s probable 
characteristic answer, in his ordinary 
spirits. But he was clearly not himself; 
and as the top of a Clapham coach was 
no place to explain the reason why, the 
vehicle had arrived at Hatchett’s before 
he opened his lips again. 

“ Coach, sir, coach !” exclaimed the 
driver of an empty jarvey. 

*“ Coach; Hamilton Place, No. —, 
said Talbot, jumping in to enjoy a short 
shilling’s worth of rumble: at the same 
time hurriedly requesting Donald to 
remain in the eofiee-room till his return. 

Widely different as is generally the 
rank, and multifarious as are the occu- 
pations, of the individuals a crowded 
coffee-room contains, none was ever 
entered by any being in a more uneasy 
state of mind than Donald suffered un- 
der, when, with ruffled feelings and a 
fluttering heart, he awaited Talbot’s 
meeting him at the appointed place. 
Impatient of the waiter’s continued 
kind inquiries as to what he would 
most particularly prefer, he called an- 
grily for biscuits and brandy. The 
latter he drank mechanically, though 
he found it impossible to eat. He 
looked at the Times; but the letters 
swam, till, mingling in a mist, they 
melted from his sight, and he dashed 
the paper down. 

“ Quite ’orrible, isn’t-it?” exclaimed 
a little man, in a brown great-coat, 
who, having met with repeated rebuffs 
from various people in the room, was 
now making use of his most insinuating 
endeavours to inveigle Donald into a 
conversation —“ Quite ’orrible, isn’t 
it?” he repeated. 
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Donald made no answer, but his look 
would have annihilated any ordinary 
Cockney. 

“ He’s conficted, I see.” 

Donald drew himself up, and con- 
centrated all his ire into one silencing, 
contemptuous scowl, but the little man 
in a brown coat persevered. 

“ He’s conficted, sir, I say: ’orrible 
murder!’ 

“ You will!” exclaimed the sailor, 
astonished at his audacity; and, 
drawing on his glove, he pulled 
the nose of the little man in the 
brown coat, till he nearly twisted it 
off his face; and then, turning him 
round by it, like the handle of a 
coffee-pot, assisted him with a kick 
towards the door, amid the laughter of 
the assembled bystanders. 

But though the ’orrible little man in 
the brown great-coat went out of the 
room certainly, he only went to procure 
a warrant for assault and the assistance 
of an officer. While, however, he was 
sputtering away his complaint before a 
magistrate, Donald, feeling consider- 
ably more comfortable, took up the 
unfortunate newspaper again, and at 
one corner, headed in large attractive 
capitals, “ Second Day of the Trial,” 
was a whole account of the convicted 
felon. It was Sweeny, who had wound 
up a long and successful course of pi- 
racy afloat, with one of the most cold- 
blooded murders ashore, that ever sup- 
plied a theatre with horrors, a “ man of 
wax” with a “good hit,” or a penny 
hawker with the last dying speech and 
confession of an eight-and-forty hours’ 
penitent. Tle read and read, and his 
blood froze at the recital; for he per- 
fectly remembered the deceased as 
having been in charge of one of the 
prizes the Vampire had previously 
picked up off Amabona. But when he 
came to the prisoner’s laconic defence, 
and justification of the crime he had 
committed against the laws of God and 
man, “ He peached !” a thrilling con- 
viction shot through him that, could he 
obtain an interview, much might be 
gathered from the murderer in explana- 
tion of Ardley’s mysterious conduct, 
which had never been made the sub- 
ject of investigation at the fountain- 
head, and likewise of the night engage- 
ment, off the coast of Scotland, with 
the ship of unknown nation — all 
which had never been thoroughly 
cleared up: not to mention the pre- 
sent uncertainty prevailing about the 
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Snarler, generally supposed either to 
have fuundered or been burnt at sea. 

“ That’s im!” exclaimed the little 
man in the brown great-coat, entering 
with a beak —his own nose being still 
deadened from the effects of manipular 
compression ; and pointing Donald 
out. 

“I must trouble you to come with 
us, sir,” said the officer, civilly. 

“ You’ll have some trouble to get 
that,”” was the commander’s answer. 

““ Come, sir; no nonsense.” 

** None whatever.” 

“ Tf you won't accompany us quietly, 
I must use force, sir.” 

“ You had better. Lay a finger on 
me, and by ” But as he spoke 
this, a sight passed before his eyes that 
checked the rising threat, and drove 
him tottering up against the wall. 
The last of a line of carriages dashed 
past. It was the wedding cavalcade, 
returning from St. James’s to the grand 
déjeiiner in Hamilton Place: and if 
Talbot had come to London with any 
view of interfering with the marriage, 
he had come too late ; for the merry 
chime, sadly jarring upon the chords 
of the young bride’s aching heart, 
announced that the ceremony was over, 
and that already had been spoken the 
awful words : “* Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asun- 
der !” 

Talbot, on returning to Hatchett’s for 
his friend, and being informed what 
had taken place, immediately hurried 
down to the police-oftice, where he ar- 
rived just in the nick of time to hear 
the magistrate’s decision. 

‘Upon my word, upon my word, 
sir,” said the worthy gentleman to 
Donald, “ this appears to have been 
one of the most outrageous, unpro- 
voked assaults, that ever came before 
me, and I shall certainly inflict the 
highest penalty the law awards. You’re 
fined 5/. and costs, sir—and costs, sir, 
do you hear? Is he deaf?” continued 
the magistrate, dropping his voice. 

** I doesn’t think he’s compos, sir,” 
remarked the officer who had served 
the summons; “ for quite sudden, 
from being ra-ather difficult to handle, 
he came over all of a tremble, and 
valked down here quiet as a lamb.” 

Talbot, who was standing close be- 
hind, protruded his lips, put his finger 
to his forehead, and looking as know- 
ing as a cat about to steal cream, shook 
his head like a Chinese mandarin. 
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“ Are you a friend of his? who are 
you?” inquired the magistrate. Talbot 
replied in the affirmative, and passed 
his card. “ Because, if so, and the 
defendant is really not accountable for 
his actions . 

“ Disappointments, sir; serious dis- 
appointments,” interrupted Talbot, 
shaking his head more than ever. 

‘“*T shall reverse my former decision, 
and allow the matter to be compro- 
mised.” 

“« My nose is ’orrid sore,” struck in 
the complainant, carefully wiping it 
with his pocket-handkerchief. It did 
look swollen and crooked ; but the 
payment of costs and some golden 
ointment soon set things straight again : 
and Donald passively suffered himself 
to be led out of the office by his friend, 
and safely deposited in a coach. 

“ Oh, Talbot,” exclaimed the young 
man, as if awaking from his trance, 
“I knew I was poor, and therefore 
had no right to Eva, and I had school- 
ed myself unmurmuringly to resign 
her 

“ Oh, you’re a perfect pattern of re- 
signation, every body knows. But now, 
if you have done fighting for to-day, 
and will return with me to Clapham, 
after dinner I'll tell you something you 
may find worth hearing.” 


Cuap. III. 
The East India captain fulfils his promise. 


Talbot was a plain, matter-of-fact 
man, blessed with a good heart and a 
clear head, and, usually speaking, with 
a capacious appetite. Perplexity of 
mind had deprived him of his break- 
fast ; the business which brought him 
to London, of his lunch; but out of 
his dinner he was determined not to 
be done; and it was not until after he 
had made amends for previous absti- 
nence that he commenced a long story, 
through which it is necessary to accom- 
pany him. 

“It is now full twenty years and 
more,” he said, “ since I was chief 
mate of the ——y Castle, Indiaman. 
At the period I am speaking of, she 
was laying at single anchor in Funchal 
Roads. It was Saturday night; the 
harbour work of the day was over; 
the hatches had been laid on, and re- 
ported ‘ locked ;’ the cutters hoisted up, 
the hammocks piped down, awnings 
furled, the extra grog served out, and 
all was silent on the upper deck ; 
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while from the messes of the foremast- 
men, as well as aft, proceeded most 
uproarious sounds of revelry, as 
‘ Sweethearts and wives’ were drank, 
and the glass and song passed quickly 
round. The eight o’clock gun had not 
as yet been fired, and we had no look- 
outs at gangway, poop, or forecastle ; 
only the midshipman on duty slowly 
sauntering about, weary of his day 
deck, and earnestly longing for the ar- 
rival of the moment when he might 
summon the ship’s drummer to beat off. 
Presently was heard the plash of oars 
upon the starboard bow : ‘ Boat ahoy !’ 
sung out the reefer. 

“ ¢ Ay, ay!’ was the answer. 

“ ¢ Coming here ?” 

“ ¢ Yes.” 

“ ¢Gundeck there!’ hailed the mid- 
shipman again. 

“ ¢ Sir!’ replied a dozen gruff voices 
from the messes abreast the sailroom. 

* ¢On deck here a boatswain’s mate : 
and starboard gangway sideboys, ’tend 
the side.’ 

“ ¢ Who's commanding officer? Tal- 
bot or Rees ?’ (he was second,) inquired 
a young man, in the undress of a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, as he crossed the 
planeshear. 

“¢Mr. Talbot, sir,’ replied the 
reefer. 

“¢ Talbot, eh ?—that’s all right. Is 
he in the cuddy ?” 

“ ¢ No; he’s down in the third mate’s 
berth.’ 

“<«QOh, ah! I forgot — there’s a 
spread there to-night. Just run down 
with my compliments, and say I want 
to speak to him particularly.’ 

“Why, Ardley,’ I said, coming up 
directly, ‘1 began to think you had cut 
us clean, it’s such a time since we have 
seen your face.’ 

“¢ Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,’ 
interrupted he. * The skipper’s not on 
board, of course ?’ 

“* No; nor won’t be either, till you 
see blue peter at the fore.’ 

*¢ Come along into the cuddy, then,’ 
continued he, ‘for I want to have a 
word with you in private.’ 

“* Here, younker,’ I said to the mid- 
shipman, as we walked aft, ‘ desire my 
servant to let us have a bottle of claret, 
and a couple of clean glasses ;—help 
yourself,’ I continued, on the wine’s 
being placed upon the table. 

“Ardley shook his head. ‘Not a 
drop of any thing do I touch to-night,’ 
he said, I stared. ‘ Talbot,’ he con- 
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tinued, pulling a face as long and as 
sanctified as the countenance of a 
Toophenam pig, ‘ I have knocked off 
drinking’— (have you? thinks I; we 
shall see how long that'll last) —‘ now 
and for ever—made a vow against 
gambling’—(he had won a couple of 
hundred dollars from me not six nights 
back)—¥‘ nearly broken myself of 
sweaing’—(he used to let out shock- 
ing bad sometimes, poor fellow)—‘and 
am 

**¢ Going to bear up for a parson 
after all this, ofcourse.’ I interrupted, 
for I had a spice of the devil in me 
then. 

“ He shook his head again ; but this 
time it was just such another shake, for 
all the world over, as he gave the last 
time I ever dined with him ashore, 
when we spoke about his sailing in the 
Snarler ; and, catching me by the arm, 
exclaimed, ‘A quarter of an hour 
before your morning gun to-morrow — 
the convent of Santa Clara is minus an 
inmate, left en pension there, and F 

* « The deuce !’ 

*«¢ Will you lend me a hand? conti- 
nued he, ‘ and, what is more, a boat, 
to take the girl out, for all on board 
the corvette there ’— (a king’s ship had 
come in the day before)—‘ are such a 
set of slow-going, deadly-lively fellows, 
I don’t fancy asking them.’ 

“ ¢ Well, we'll do it,’ I replied; ‘ you 
shall have the skipper’s gig, and we'll 
man her amongst ourselves.’ 

* ¢ Ay, but can you muster a hoat’s 
crew of sober men?’ inquired he ; ‘ for, 
if not, I’d rather do the thing single- 
handed.’ 

“ ¢ Humph ! sober men,’ I said. 

*¢ ¢ Yes, sober men,’ repeated he. 

“¢¢ Let me see —we want what are 
rather hard to be found just now, I 
fear; but J'U/ take care not to get in 
the wind ;’ (and indeed I seldom ex- 
ceeded my second bottle, or ninth 
glass.) 

“<That’s one,’ said Ardley, count- 
ing on his fingers. 

““¢The doctor’s mate never soaks, 
and pulls a good oar.’ 

“ ¢ That's two.’ 

*¢ ¢ The officerand midshipman of the 
morning watch are sure to be sober.’ 

“ ¢ Four.’ 

 ¢ Yourself.’ 

“¢ Five; and I can put in the other 
oar, and a man who'll steer besides.’ 

“€ “What do you purpose doing with 
the young Jady when you’ve got her ?’ 
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I inquired ; ‘not bringing her on 
board here, I hope ; for the news would 
fly like wildfire, and we should have 
the batteries opening on the old tub, 


to say nothing of the skipper flying off 


in a squall, and smashing the whole 
gang of us outright.’ 

««¢ The batteries and skipper ‘sf 
an oath was coming, I suppose, but he 
remembered his promise, and swore 
not. ‘ Follow me, Talbot, follow me,’ 
he continued, leading the way into the 
after-cabins. ‘ Do you see that rakish- 
looking brig laying there, astern?’ 
pointing to a small vessel which had 
been ready for sea at least eight-and- 
forty hours, and which Report—-the 
lying jade, in this instance speaking 
truth —said was delayed, waiting for a 
passenger. ‘ Well, she’s only anchored 
with a kedge and hawser, which the 
master has agreed to expend for a ‘ con- 
sideration.’ 

“<«Humph! take care you don’t get 
sold a bargain; has the skipper of that 
brig been paid yet ?’ 

«No, no,’ he replied, ‘ we know 
each other better, as the saying is. 
He’s touched money of mine ere now.’ 

“¢ When?’ I inquired, somewhat 
gravely ; but Ardley made no answer, 
and a sudden change came over him. 
‘ Now, old boy,’ I continued, ‘ you 
saved my life on one occasion, and I 
don’t forget it ; but unless you give me 
your hand, and swear—solemnly swear 
—that you mean this young creature 
honest, the devil an inch do | stir over 
the gangway this night, or to-morrow 
morning either. Old Mildmay’s daugh- 
ter’s story is no secret, you'll remem- 
ber.’ 

“ He winced pretty severely under 
this—(you’ll understand what it alludes 
to all in due time, so fill your glass, 
and don’t be quite so fidgety, for I 
shan’t come to what concerns you this 
side of midnight),—but grasping my 
hand firmly, he gave the required 
pledge, with at least every appearance 
of sincerity. 

“¢And you have secured separate 
cabins on board that craft ?’ 

¢ By heavens, Talbot!’ he exclaimed, 
‘I have put a bullet through a man 
for half of this.’ 

“*¢ Very likely,’ I remarked, coolly, 
‘but you'll not put any thing of the 
kind through me ; so don’t flatter your- 
self,’ 

“¢Then hear me, Talbot,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘ deeply as I love the girl ~ and 
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T never knew what it was to dove before 
—I would not wrong a hair of her dar- 
ling head to save my soul!’ 

* Well, I believed him ; and promis- 
ing to lend him all the assistance in my 
power, inquired who she was. 

* « That’s more than I can tell you,’ 
was his answer, ‘ for I don’t know 
myself, except that her name’s Eva, and 
she’s English.’ 

“ Ardley wasa bold fellow for under- 
taking what he was about—lI do not 
mean for carrying off a timid girl (who 
was, perhaps, only too ready to go) 
from amid a set of defenceless, croaking, 
old women—but for committing matri- 
mony with a young lady, of whose 
name and connexions he was ignorant, 
on the strength of his extensive pay, 
which had hitherto been always found 
inadequate to square his own yearly 
accounts——-whenever he was sufficiently 
lucky in finding fools enough to let him 
run them. But it wasn’t his fault, 
poor fellow, for his education would 
have ruined the constitution of a horse. 
Shortly after Ardley’s having been rated 
as a mid, his father died, leaving him a 
large inheritance in the way of debts, 
which certainly, on coming to the years 
of discretion, he seemed dutifully bent 
upon increasing to the utmost extent of 
his ability. Relations he had none, 
rich or poor: and but for the kindness 
of Captain, now Lord, Gobinall, who 
commanded the frigate he belonged to, 
young Ardley would have been a beg- 
gar and an outcast. Llaving no child- 
ren, however, of his own, Gobinall 
generously adopted him, and made an 
allowance until he obtained a commis- 
sion for him on board his own ship. 

*“ Unfortunately for the youngster, 
Gobinall was not only a great spend- 
thrift, and very slack in his morals, but 
likewise one of the hardest drinkers 
afloat; though, to do him justice, he 
always preached sobriety, and gave his 
men a smart polishing at the gangway 
for a breach of it; but example is better 
than precept, and before the captain's 
protegé was twenty, he seemed in a 
fair way of excelling his commander in 
doing, as the Prayer-book has it, that 
which we should not do, and leaving 
undone all that we ought to do—ruin- 
ing himself and filling an untimely 
grave, 

“Tn most other ships, and under 
most other men, his wildness and ex- 
travagance conjoined would, in all pro- 
bability, have proved his ruin ; but with 
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Gobinall, so long as he kept clear from 
being arrested when he was particularly 
wanted aboard, and could take his 
watch without measuring his length 
upon the deck, all his mad freaks were 
merely hailed, either as additional 
proofs of the boy’s spirit, or as youth- 
ful follies he would soon outgrow. To 
return, however: One day whilst he 
was upon the island, he fell in love— 
(pretty much as you might, up in the 
north there)—found that his love was 
returned, and from that hour stood an 
altered man. For six successive nights 
— it’s a fact this, I can assure ye—he 
turned in sober, on the seventh he re- 
solved to cut and run, and never went 
to bed at all, while the evening of the 
eighth found him on board of us hold- 
ing a council of war with me. Well, 
about an hour before gunfire (it wasn’t 
light and it wasn’t dark then), I gave 
the quartermaster on the look-out a 
glass of ‘hot with,’ stiff enough for a 
spoon to have stood upright in, and he 
soon topped off to sleep. We then 
mustered our crew, tried whether they 
were sober enough by making them 
walk from the poop-ladder to the gang- 
way, between the seams of the fifth 
plank from the waterway—swore them 
over the green man, with a holy-stone 
for a bible, to an oath of secrecy—and 
then dropping alongside the brig, took 
in the mate and master, and shoved off. 

“ As we sneaked under the stern of 
the king’s ship, we lay on our oars for 
a few moments, in expectation of a 
hail, and ready with a lie; but we were 
either unheard or unseen: and the in- 
mates of the convent were so preciously 
dumbfoundered, that long ere any active 
steps were taken to trace the fugitives, 
Ardley and his fair one were safe from 
all pursuit; while, though suspicion 
might have been, and I dare say was, 
attached to us, we were all in the same 
story ;— there was nobody could con- 
tradict us, and we escaped all serious 
consequences likely to ensue. 

“In the middle watch the topsail- 
yards of the brig had been hoisted, with 
the sails in furl. The gaskets had been 
all cast off from the yard-arm inwards, 
and the bunt of the sails triced up and 
Stopped to the cross-trees with split 
rope-yarns. Directly Ardley landed 
with his companion on the small craft’s 
deck, down went the axe. ‘ Sheet 
home!’ was the word. Three or four 
slight cracks were followed by a gentle 
falling rustle; and without a single 
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hand aloft to loose sails, or overhaul 
the gear, canvass was got upon the brig, 
and she was drifting out to sea, favoured 
by light airs, that grew with daylight 
into a steady breeze. 

“ ¢ Good-bye, gentlemen, and thank 
you !—Good-bye, Talbot, and God 
bless you !’ said Ardley, in a low tone, 
over the vessel’s quarter, as the last 
strand of the hawser went, and we 
cheered him under our breath. 

“There was another form beside 
him ; but that, together with the brig, 
soon faded in the darkness from our 
view : while, as the last glimpse of land 
was lost to them in a thick curtain of 
mist a brilliant sunrise had not suffi- 
cient power to dispel, Ardley led his 
half-terrified and trembling partner in 
this piece of wild romance, to hercabin, 
for the sea was beginning to get up. 
‘I am afraid the motion of the ship 
affects you, Eva,’ he said, ‘ but you will 
soon get used to it, and ——’ 

* ¢ Oh, no, Ardley !’ she interrupted, 
clinging still closer to his arm, ‘ it is 
not that. I ama weak confiding girl, 
ignorant of the world’s ways—but I 
feel I have done a rash and very wicked 
thing. You will not despise me, Ard- 
ley?’ she added, half hesitatingly. 
‘ Despise you!’ he repeated, impetu- 
ously, imprinting a burning kiss upon 
her marble forehead,—‘ hear me, Eva! 
—listen to me, love! I have madea 
fool—a villain—of myself with fifty 
women !—lI never loved but one, and 
you are her! The sight of you awak- 
ened me, like a blast of thunder, from 
my folly—dashed the cup of the 
drunkard from my lips—drove my feet 
from haunts of dissipation, infamy, and 
vice — saved — Eva, Eva, my violence 
has frightened you ; but I can be calm, 
quiet, and I will: —kiss me, love, and 
dry those tears ;’ and controlling his 
vehemence, he sat down alongside of 
her, and entered into a tolerably fair 
and candid statement of their future 
prospects, which were bad enough, 
God knows! But what of that? Though 
poor in pocket, they were rich in love, 
and the world was all before them. 

“ Amongst other matters, Ardley re- 
membered he had never heard the sur- 
name Eva bore. Heasked her. It was 
Mills, and no less a personage than the 
present admiral (the nominal uncle, but 
genuine grandfather, of your flame in 
liamilton-place) was her father ! 

“« Tumph!’ exclaimed Ardley, look- 
ing as much astonished as you do now, 
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—‘ what! did the dam— the—the ad- 
miral, I mean, wish you to take the 
veil, that he shut you up ?’ 

“Oh, no,’ she interrupted softly, 
‘ he did not ever intend her to do that. 
He did not like her being educated in 
a convent at all, but it was her poor 
dying mother's last request’—(and here 
a tear stole down her cheek),—‘as her 
aunt was a nun there, and she had long 
been dead: but the admiral being on a 
foreign station, he wished her to remain 
there till his return to England.’ 

“«Then you are a Catholic, Eva?’ 
inquired Ardley, for want of something 
else better to say, the discovery of his 
approaching relationship to the admiral, 
who was associated in his mind with 
some rather disagreeable recollections, 
somewhat conglomerating his ideas. 

“¢ Yes, Ardley; what are you ?’ 

“<¢T told you, love—a lieutenant in 
the navy —in the same service as your 
father,’ replied he, musing. 

“Then you know my father!’ she 
exclaimed, earnestly ; ‘ have you ever 
sailed with him?’ 

“ * Not sailed with him exactly; but 
I have good reason to know him, on 
account of the wigging he gave me on 
the quarterdeck of the flag-ship upon 
one occasion.” 

“ ¢ A wigging, Ardley—what is that? 
do tell me." 

“ ¢ Only a slight token of regard, or 
reward of merit, very common in the 
navy, love.’ 

«Ts ita medal ?—have you got it? 
Why don’t you wear it round your 
neck?’ a slight and almost impercep- 
tible smile at this lit up his pallid fea- 
tures, and, bowing his head, his lips 
once more pressed her brow. ‘ Didn’t 
you feel very much gratified when you 
received it?’ continued she. 

“ ¢ Particularly pleased, for it was 
in the presence of at least ten puppyish 
soldier officers, and thirty ladies !’ 

“ ¢ How I should like to have been 
by !—what was it for?’ 

“ ¢ For—for—oh—why—lI have for- 
gotten now,’ replied Ardley, colouring, 
and the young lady, seeing the hesita- 
tion and embarrassment of her lover, 
with a degree of self-denial, wise as 
rare, forbore questioning him further. 

“On the arrival of the brig in Ire- 
land—(Ardley had sound reasons of his 
own for giving England a wide berth) 
—they were married according to the 
rites of both churches; and Eva wrote 
to her father, then on the Mediterranean 
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station, soliciting forgiveness. Sir Wil. 
liam’s answer to his daughter was, as 
might have been expected from him, 
short, sweet, and decisive, sharply 
awakening the poor girl to a full sense 
of what an awful enormity, in the cha- 
ritable eyes of this pure, unspotted 
world, she had been guilty. But she 
did not repent the step, or reproach 
her husband as the cause of the harsh 
admiral’s bitter scorn, which cut her to 
the heart. She idolised the very ground 
he trod on, and Ardley returned her 
affection with an intensity of love inhe- 
rent in his nature ; and, in strength of 
passion, only to be equalled by his 
fiercest hate. 

“ At the expiration of something bet- 
ter than a year, Gobinall came into the 
title and estates, together with all the 
interest attached to his proxy in the 
House of Lords, which, as numbers 
were pretty evenly balanced, happened 
to be rather valuable then ; aad Ardley 
—now a father, and a heavily embar- 
rassed maa—found himselfappeinted to 
the command of a 28-gun sloop of war. 
On quitting Dublin tojoin hisship—(the 
Lion—she’s not within your recollec- 
tion, I dare say)—the parting from his 
wife was, in sooth, a painful one ; but 
there was no help for it. Go, he must, 
and leaving Eva under the hospitable 
roof of Lady Tooley, who, having been 
a schoolfellow of her mother’s, had in- 
sisted that, during Captain Ardley’s 
absence, she should take up her abode 
with her in Merion Square, he screwed 
himself up to enact the last scene like a 
man. 

“On going out, a shift of wind obliged 
him to bring up in the Downs, where, 
finding the ship bearing the flag of his 
father-in-law had likewise just arrived, 
he resolved to risk an interview with 
Sir William, and endeavour to obtain 
forgiveness for his wife. For himself, 
he well knew, from the opimion Mills 
entertained of him, the case was hope- 
less. 

“*¢ Your business, sir, with me?’ 
he sternly demanded, on Ardley’s en- 
tering his cabin ; ‘and what brings you 
here?’ 

“To ask forgiveness for your daugh- 
ter and my wife.’ 

“ ¢ On whataccount”’ again inquired 
Sir William, in a cold, forced manner, 
while not a single muscle meved. 

«Marrying a poor man!’ was the 
laconic and somewhat injudicieus an- 
swer; for Mills bore the eharaeter of 
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being avaricious ; and, what was more, 
he knew it, and therefore felt the other's 
implication. 

“The eyes of theadmiral and Ardley 
met. The latter seemed endeavouring 
to overcome some uneasy sensations of 
embarrassment, which, despite his na- 
tural hardihood, he could not alto- 
gether banish, while the studied ex- 
pression of the former gradually gave 
way to lowering resentment, and he at 
last broke out with — 

“¢ fad Mrs. Ardley (for I trust for 
your child’s name that you are married) 
simply chosen a poor but honourable 
mau, she would have done no more 
than her mother did before her’— (for 
Mills wasn’t always as rich as he is 
now)--‘ and I might have forgiven her 
for the sake of one over whom the 
grave hath closed-——in mercy ——ay, sir, 
in mercy, I say it, for the shame of her 
daughter would have broke her bleed- 
ing heart. But after your wife has 
indelibly disgraced her own sex as a 
female, and the station of her father, 
by linking herself to one whose duelling, 
drunkenness, gambling, profligacy, and 
neglect of duty, have been so notorious 
in the service, that I pray God my days 
are nigh their close, lest I should live 
to see the time when the British flag 
will be a bye-word on the seas—feared 
by none, despised by all—which it 
inevitably will be if officers like my 
Lord Gobinall and Captain Ardley 
not only escape punishment, but are 
actually semana and employed: I 
call it unparalleled presumption in ye 
both to ask it at my hands!’ 

“ Ardley smarted under this exor- 
dium, which, opprobriously worded as 
it was, had, in some points, no slight 
degree of truth for its foundation ; and 
resolving to carry it with as high a 
hand astheadmiral himself, he haughtily 
returned for answer — 

“*T did not come to you, sir, to 
hear the professional merits of either 
Lord Gobinall or myself canvassed and 
discussed ; I believe we are both amen- 
able to court-martials pretty much the 
sameasother men. Neither did I come 
to solicit favours for myself, but I came 
to ask a father’s forgiveness for his child 
—his only child —who, angel as she 
is ——’ 

_ “*Spare your heroics, sir!’ struck 

in the admiral fiercely, while his awful 

manner was absolutely petrifying ; —- 

“ spare your heroics!’ he repeated, ‘ I 

am a plain-sailing man, and I tell you, 

once for all, that, could my pardon 
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make my daughter Queen ef England 
—-save her brat from starving, and her 
husband’s body from the gallows!— 
before she should have it, 1 would— 
but, pshaw! your gig’s alongside wait- 
ing; and, unless we meet on duty, 
never let me see your face again: else, 
old man as I am——’ 

“* Ardley trusted himself not to hear 
the remainder, but, quitting the flag- 
ship, returned on board his own, having 
but small reason to feel gratified with 
his morning’s work: and at two P.M. 
the admiral weighed, made sail, and, 
pang up the river to be paid off, 
eft the Lion and a frigate still laying 
in the Downs. 

“ Till past two bells in the middle 
watch that night, Ardley was up in his 
cabin, writing letters to his wife, which 
he tore up as fast as written ; and at 
last, regularly harassed and tired out, 
he fell asleep, with his pen still point- 
ing to the paper. Not long after he 
had sank into this happy state of obli- 
vion, the handle of his cabin door was 
turned, and a figure, muffled up ina 
camlet boat-cloak, wearing likewise a 
round glazed hat, with a flash of light- 
ning up and down the larboard side, 
entered, and sat down right opposite 
the sleeping beauty. 

“ ¢ Ardley!— Ardley!’ but like all 
true sailors, he was not to be awakened 
quite so easily by word of mouth. 
‘ How sound he sleeps ; what would I 
not give for one hour’s such repose !’” 
Uttering this, the strange visitor 
stretched forth q hand and touched, 
lightly touched, the captain’s arm. 
Ardley started up, and his feown—but 
you must have often seen it. 

«© ¢ What the devil, sir 5 

“ The unclasped cloak was suffered 
to drop off the shoulders, the hat re- 
moved—and Lucy Mildmay, once the 
belle of Gravesend, the toast of Kent, 
the darling pride of an aged parent, 
stood before him, haggard, pale, and 
wan, but still retaining traces of that 
exquisite beauty, which, in her class of 
life, is frequently the most fatal gift 
which nature can bestow. Ardley’s 
tongue faltered, his knees tottered. 
Conscience makes cowards of us all; 
and the man who would have fought 
the ship to her last shot, and unhesi- 
tatingly thrown away his own life to 
save another’s, quailed like a craven 
when, with no other witness but his 
God above, he found himself, face to 
face, in the presence of the woman he 
had injured and neglected. Overcome, 
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he staggered to a couch, and sinking 
on it, buried his face amid the yielding 
cushions. 

“« Lucy! Lucy!’ he gasped out, 
‘in mercy I trusted to have been spared 
this! What want you with me?’ 

“*Oh, Ardley, can you ask? To 
tell you all is forgiven, and to share the 
perils and the dangers of the sea with 
Ardley--my own Ardley!’ and she 
knelt beside him, vainly essaying to 
remove his hands, which were shading 
now his face. 

“ « Tt cannot be—it cannot be !—lI 
am—— married !’ and this last word al- 
most choked him. 

“* Married!’ repeated his com- 
panion, to whom this piece of inform- 
ation conveyed no news, while a hollow, 
coughing laugh issued from her lungs ; 
‘and is the saintlike Ardley,’ she 
ironically continued, ‘ turned all at once 
so scrupulous and godly, that, like a 
second Joseph , 

“ But, breaking off, she rose sud- 
denly up—her face assumed an ex- 
pression terrific to behold—her sunken 
eyes glistened with a supernatural bril- 
liancy-—the hectic flush forsook her 
cheek for a deathlike whiter hue, and, 
stepping backwards, she stretched forth 
her wasted arms towards her seducer, 
exclaiming, 

“ ¢ Allan Fitzroy Ardley, I loved you 
once as woman only can! But now, 
by that heaven of which I have been 
robbed by you, I hate ye as fiend never 
hated yet: and as for her who calls 
herself your wife, I would that my 
tongue were rolling in vitriol, so that I 
might spit upon—’ 

“ ¢ Silence!’ thundered Ardley, 
starting to his feet; ‘heap your re- 
proaches, shower your woman’s threats, 
on me /——I deserve them all, and more 
than all: but, harkye, spare my wife! 
As long as the boy wanted, and I had 
it, 1 gave freely ; and then, when all 
was gone, | sold every thing, save the 
very epaulette upon my shoulder, to 
find you luxuries, while I myself was 
skulking from a prison. Can gold 
assist you ?—take all I have; strip the 
cabin ; overhaul these lockers =i my 
desk, and spare me rothing but my 
papers and that sword !” 

* ¢Oh, Ardley, Ardley !’ sobbed out 
the heart-stricken child of misery, ‘gold 
I have in plenty; for when my father 
cursed you with his dying breath, he 
left me all his hard-earned gains. But 
can wealth heal a heart broken, as mine 
is, with base neglect—can wealth free 
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a blackened soul like mine, from what 
in woman is the foulest stain——in man 
a theme for glory? May your heart 
only ache one day as mine does now; 
and then may I sink into the grave, 
where alone I shall ever be at rest!’ 
“Once more Ardley hid his head, 
and tried to cheat his senses, but in 
vain. Presently he heard a rustling, 
the sound of retiring footsteps, the jar- 
ring of the door as it banged to, the 
clang of the sentry’s arms, and the 
piping of the side, as if an officer of 
rank were leaving the ship. He list- 
ened attentively, and the long drawn- 
out whistle responding to the fall of 
oars, explained clearly enough the de- 
ception which had been practised—the 
answer to the hail from another ship, 
the name that had been used. As the 
sounds died away, he breathed more 
freely—looked up. His unhappy vic- 
tim had indeed departed.” But the 
remainder must be reserved for the 
commencement of another chapter. 


f Cuap. IV. 
Begins where Chapter III. left off. 


“And this is all my handiwork!’ 
was Ardley’s exclamation, as he hastily 
capes the narrow confines of his cabin, 
iis very soul writhing under remorse 
too tardily awakened. ‘ The father’s 
death is on my head, and the daughter’s 
soon will follow. He cursep me! he 
cursep me!’ he repeated; and his 
conscience whispered to him that he 
was accursed; and he rushed on deck 
to cool his fevered, frenzied spirit in the 
chill night air, and flee from himself 
and the malison ofa dying man, which 
seemed to cleave to him from that hour 
evermore. 

“ Two short years from this saw Ard- 
ley reduced to a dejected mourning 
poe in the debtors’ ward ; for, 
proken in health, and stunned by grief 
at the death of his young wife, who 
had been mercifully spared a long and 
wretched course of misery, the oft 
baffled bailiffs had experienced no dif- 
ficulty in pouncing on their victim; 
and the first news of his capture was 
the signal for detainers to be lodged 
against him to the amount of some odd 
thousands. He wrote to Gobinall to 
bail him ; but the bail of the peer was 
refused,— the creditors alleging, that a 
man never known to have discharged his 
own debts was not a fit person to stand 
security for the payment of another’s. It 
was tried before a judge; but Gobinall 
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failed in shewing cause, and he being 
Ardley’s last reliance, the latter had the 
pleasing prospect before his eyes of 
rotting away the remainder of his days 
in gaol. It was not in my power to 
assist him, for he owed full thrice as 
much as I was worth; but I went to 
see him in the Fleet, and oh! how al- 
tered, how fearfully altered, was he 
then from what he once had been! 
Pale, meagre, and debilitated ; his hair 
was turning gray; and his deep sunken 
eye, in lieu of the laughing fire with 
which it formerly had gleamed, ex- 
hibited a settled expression of sullen, 
deep despair. A few months had 
wrought an almost incredible change 
in his appearance ; and if he were al- 
tered in body, so was he likewise can- 
kered in his mind, which never reco- 
vered its healthful tone, being, I tho- 
roughly believe, ever after tinged with 
what, to say the least of it, strongly 
bordered on insanity. 

“ His child—his first-born—the dar- 
ling image of its lovely mother—his 
only child, was lying huddled in one 
corner like a heap of clothes, —its little 
form dwindling rapidly away from 
want of proper nourishment, whilst its 
lungs were affected—slightly it is true, 
but still affected—by long confinement 
in the damp and noxious air. I took 
it in my arms, and the father’s heart 
melted as he kissed his daughter’s 
pallid cheek, and listened to my offer 
of carrying her home. I saw I had 
made some impression, and I earnestly 
followed it up, in the hopes that I 
should pene upon him to accede; 
but ere I had gained my point his mis- 
anthropic bitterness was once more as- 
cendant, scorching up with its blighting 
breath his seanty tears, and he obsti- 
nately refused. 

“T went to Lord Gobinall. He could, 
and would, he said, get Ardley a ship 
directly he was clear of prison; but as 
for getting him out of that, it was 
plainly neither in his power nor mine, 
and he strenuously urged my trying 
what could be done with Mills, who 
had just then succeeded to a large for- 
tune, and was living (where he does 
now) in Hamilton Place. 

“The admiral received me pleasantly 
enough, mingling in his manner the 
polish of a gentleman with the freedom 
ofa sailor; but on hearing my errand 
his lips became compressed, his brow 
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contracted ; and when I added that 
I was one of Ardley’s oldest friends, he 
replied, sarcastically, that that would 
always be a special recommendation, if 
people were to be judged of by the 
company they kept. Nothing dis- 
mayed, I resolved to try him on the 
other tack, and see whether his feelings 
were to be worked on by the most pa- 
thetic picture I could draw of the mi- 
serable fate of his daughter’s child. 
He still continued obdurate, however ; 
and my indignation getting the better 
of all cold calculation, I plainly and 
bluntly told him, that though unpun- 
ished in this world, he might hoard his 
wealth, and lavish on himself the gold 
which God had given him, while the 
seed of his seed starved; yet that on 
the last day, when guilty and innocent 
alike shall face their Maker, it should 
surely be held in remembrance against 
him, and he would then discover, when 
too late, that his rank and riches both 
had proved a curse, in as far that 
‘where much is given, much will be 
required.” 

“To be thus taken to task by a man 
over whom he enjoyed so enviable a 
superiority in honour, rank, and years, 
was something new, certainly ; but va- 
riety is not unfrequently as salutary as 
it is charming; and whether he was 
most astonished at or affected by my 
audacity I neither know nor care, but 
it had at least the effect of reminding 
him what his duty as a Christian was, 
though how far he performed it, and 
what he did, or what he left undone, 
will be hereafter seen. 

“ Just previous to Ardley’s imprison- 
ment, I had mounted the gold laurel- 
leaf;* and two days subsequent to my 
interview with Sir William, I took 
leave at the India House, preparatory 
to my sailing on a double voyage. At 
Canton, I got a sight of a file of Eng- 
lish papers, and the first thing that at- 
tracted my attention was seeing, among 
the naval promotions and appoint- 
ments, the name of Captain Ardley 
down, as having commissioned some 
ship or other—not the Vampyre, for 
she wasn’t built till long afterwards. 
Well, neither having a navy-list on 
board or at my fingers’ ends, I shouldn’t 
have known whether the person men- 
tioned was himself, as the Trishman 
would say, or no, had it not been for 
some scurrilous attack on Gobinall, in 


* Officers in the late maritime service of the Company, on being promoted to the 
rank of commanders, had the above-named insignia embroidered on their velvet facings. 
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which the other came in for a tolerable 
sprinkling of abuse; but as soon as I 
came home I called upon his lordship 
for an explanation of all particulars, 
which he freely gave. 

“ IfI remember rightly, Donald, the 
first day you and I ever met, I told 
you that the title ran in the female line, 
and Sir William was always deucedly 
fussy about family distinctions, and all 
the rest of it, though, as I believe, 
most of us sprung from Adam; but 
that’s neither here nor there,—so the 
devil put it into his head to strike a 
compact with Ardley, as follows: that 
the admiral on his part would pay the 
debts of his son-in-law, and thus pro- 
cure his liberation, on condition of 
Ardley’s giving him his bond,—so that 
the old fox might always have a hold 
on him, you see,—for the cash ad- 
vanced, and relinquishing his child, to 
be brought up by Sir William as his 
niece, and eventually married to whom- 
soever Mills might please to pick out 
for a husband for her,—while her own 
parent, according to the agreement, was 
never to interfere with or attempt to see 
her till after she was of age by law. 
They both thought they had made a ca- 
pital bargain ; but, somehow or other, 
trading in our fellow-creatures,—by the 
way, that puts me in mind.ofthat chap 
Sweeny; he’s to be hanged next Mon- 
day morning, at eight o'clock ; but I’ve 
something to say to him before he 
swings,—is not like trading in any 
other kind of article. Human flesh is 
human flesh, all the world over, be it 
black or be it white ; and the bartering 
of this poor child, too young to know 
whether she ever had a father, was al- 
ways a bother to them both. One was 
for ever reproaching himself with hav- 
ing done it, and the other was always 
afraid of little Eva’s being stolen from 
him ; and I believe Ardley tried it 
once, though the admiral never knew 
it; and getting done out of his money 
and the child too, which may in some 
measure account for his being in such a 
confounded hurry to have her married 
to that seamp Howard, and suspecting 
you, or any body else that ever came 
to the house, and had known Ardley, 
of conspiring against him. 

** Directly Ardley saw you had got 
his daughter’s miniature, he twigged 
how matters stood between you and 
her; and as you were poor as a rat—I 
beg your pardon, Donald, but you 
said so yourself this afternoon —he 
thought it would be a devilish good 
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way of spiting the old admiral to let 
you marry Eva (she might have picked 
up a worser, that [ will say), and 
wanted me to egg you on not for him 
to appear at all in the affair ; but I told 
him, he mustn’t ask me to meddle in 
love plots, ’specially when they weren’t 
open, and aboveboard, at which he was 
rather huffed ; though I’m sure I never 
intended to hurt his feelings, poor fel- 
low, for they had been trifled with 
enough already; and may any little 
bitterness be buried deep, as I fear 
he 

Talbot stuck hard and fast, and a 
falling tear mingled in the wine he 
hastily swallowed ; but, recovering 
himself, he again ee 

“ Well, he sailed, and you sailed, 
and the man that was first-lieutenant 
with you on board the Vampire—I for- 
get his name ee 

“ Severn,” said Donald. 

“ Severn —ay, Severn sailed ; and 
then you came back, you know; and 
as soon as you got over the court- 
martial, I asked you to come and stay 
with me, partly because I liked you, 
and wanted a companion, and partly 
because I thought it would do you 
good, and set you up again, which I 
am sorry to see it hasn’t. Well, the 
admiral always said so positively 
that he knew all about Howard, and 
where he got his money, that I never 
troubled myself so much about it as I 
should have done. But the likeness to 
his mother always stuck in my throat; 
and last night, if ever I saw Ardley, I 
saw him in my sleep, and we sat to- 
gether, and drank together, and talked 
things over as of old; and he told me 
how Howard was his son by that poor 
Gravesend girl, who never let him rest; 
and he was making me promise to be 
at the marriage, because he could not 
come himself, when I awoke, and re- 
membered how far he was away. 

“ T don’t like Howard—I don’t like 
him, for the d—d unfeeling manner in 
which he forced himself upon the girl ; 
and the admiral’s forcing her to have 
him was as bad. But I'll not do 
either the injustice to suppose they 
were aware of the half-brothership in 
blood. Howard never knew but that 
Eva, going as she did by the name of 
Mills, was Sir William’s niece; and 
though at first, when I taxed him with 
his birth, he faced it out, yet directly I 
said who Eva’s father was, he was off 
for the Continent, leaving Sir William 
to chew the quid—cud I believe it 1s, 
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though— of disappointment, and the 
field all open to yourself.” 

The field was certainly open for 
Donald,— the ceremony being, of 
course, null and void, as was subse- 
quently decided upon by the strenuous 
endeavours of the admiral and Howard 
to secure some property which was 
consumed in the struggles against each 
other. But the principal faults of Sir 
William were avarice and obstinacy, 
neither of which were likely to de- 
crease with coming years; and how- 
ever much averse he might have felt to 
a match with a man like Donald be- 
fore, he doubly set his face against it 
now. Marrying, therefore, was out of 
the question for the present, the young 
commander having nothing but his 
half-pay, and Eva as little beyond what 
was entirely dependant upon the will 
of her perverse old relative. 

If any young lady of seventeen, or 
any young gentleman of even twenty, 
should express astonishment at their not 
running off on an income of almost a 
hundred a-year, when people not more 
attached than they were have been 
known to consider fifty as sufficient, we 
beg most earnestly to counsel them 
against adopting such a plan, and also 
to remind them of a proverb, not the 
less true for its antiquity, that when 
poverty comes in at the door love flies 
out at the window. Donald had had 
a hard fight of it through life, and knew 
too well what pinching was to wish to 
give a young wife reared in the lap of 
luxury a taste of it. They lived in 
hopes, and for some time, the con- 
sciousness that she was performing a 
sacred duty, in not deserting one in his 
old age who had cherished her in child- 
hood, supported Eva through the task ; 
but at length her broken spirits sank 
beneath the struggle ; and from the bed 
on which a brain-fever laid her for 
some time she finally arose without a 
ray of sense. 


Cuap, V. 
Execution Eve. 


“Tt has been my misfortune, Capt. 
Talbot,” said the reverend ordinary of 
Newgate,—“ it has been my misfor- 
tune to witness the last fleeting hours 
of many condemned criminals previous 
to their expiating their crimes upon the 
scaffold ; but in none have I ever seen 
such a total, such a fearful insensibi- 
lity of their danger as is exhibited by 
this unhappy man, Sweeny. Con- 
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stantly blaspheming the name of nim 
in whose presence he will shortly stand, 
and utterly indifferent to the terrors of 
a painful and ignominious death, I 
have alternately in vain essayed to 
rouse him from his infatuation by 
threats of eternal punishment, and to 
draw him to his God by those blessed 
hopes of mercy held out to the worst of 
sinners, through means of our Saviour. 
But all my most zealous efforts have 
been fruitless, and he will die, I fear, 
as impious and unbelieving as he lived.” 

“ Tiloa! vy Capt'n Tolbutt,” ex- 
claimed the subject of the worthy cler- 
gyman’s regrets, as they were intro- 
duced into the condemned cell ; “ you 
comin’ to ’ave a sky at the gallow’s- 
bird afore he gets tucked up? Never 
see so much good company in my life 
as sin’ the vord’s been passed for me to 
dance a Newgat’ ’ornpipe ——” 

“ My good man ” interrupted 
the ordinary. 

“You lie—I isn’t a good man,” re- 
plied the wretch. 

“ Well E 

“Vell. Don’t preach now; I s’pose 
I shall hear enough o’ that in ’eaven.” 

* Do you expect to go there?” in- 
quired Talbot, gravely. 

“Vy not? Charity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins, and I s’cribed five pounds 
to a bible society last year,—so that 
ought to clear me.” 

“ Gentlemen,” exclaimed the cler- 
gyman to Talbot and Donald, “ you 
may stay here if you will, but J can- 
not;” and, shuddering with horror, he 
left the two friends to deal with 
Sweeny how they might. 

I will neither tire my readers with 
detailing the numerous cross-examina- 
tion questions that were put, nor shock 
them by a repetition of the language in 
which the answers were couched, but 
content myself with simply giving a 
brief sketch of what was extorted from 
him, adding such explanations as may 
be needful for its elucidation. 

It was Sweeny who had pandered 
to the lust of the post-captain, in the 
case of the unhappy Mildmay. It 
was Sweeny who had aided him in 
carrying offthe admiral’s daughter from 
Madeira; and it was Sweeny again 
who, after volunteering to steal away 
the child, had, as soon as Ardley was 
fool enough to commit himself in 
black and white, turned treacherous ; 
and, retaining the proofs in his own 
possession, held the threat of betrayal 
to Sir William over the other’s head, as 
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a safe protection for himself. When 
the Vampire fell in with him, as re- 
lated at the commencement of this tale, 
he was standing across with his two 
prizes for the island of Tristan d’Acun- 
ha: but some information which the 
commander of the king’s ship obtained 
from the unfortunate man this cut- 
throat pirate had subsequently mur- 
dered, in cold blood, from the purest 
motives of revenge, induced him to 
suppose that the slaver would alter his 
intention ; and Ardley resolved, at all 
risks, to return home immediately, 
trusting to his own address, and the 
powerful interest of his friend Gobinall 
—at that time a member of the board 
—to bear him through, in case of 
blame. As it so happened, however, a 
frigate had been sent out to relieve the 
Vampire; and the peer giving Ardley 
a slight inkling of this, the latter took 
his cue accordingly ; and stating to 
their lordships, upon the most “ un- 
questionable authority,” that the mas- 
ter ofa slave-ship, who had formerly 
been a pilot, had traitorously entered 
into agreement with an American 
cruiser to rendezvous, during the last 
week in December, off the Bell Rock, 
for the purpose of picking up all and 
any merchantmen they might find at 
the mouth of the Firth of Forth, he 
humbly requested the honour—perilous 
as it might be rendered by the present 
prevailing winds and advanced season 
—of carrying his majesty’s ship round 
north-about, in the zealous hopes of 
capturing these enemies of his most 
gracious king and country. It was 
granted (orders being likewise for- 
warded overland for the men-of-war in 
Leith Roads, &c., to be on the alert) — 
the consequences have been seen; aud 
now let us take u glance at the occur- 
rences on board the missing Snarler. 
Mills did his son-in-law scant jus- 
tice when he cast reflections to the ma- 
rine officer on his capabilities in action ; 
for, cracked or sane, hazardous or pru- 
dent, he had done a good deal to sus- 
tain the character of our arms on fo- 
reign service ; besides which, his ship 
was always in a splendid state of disci- 
pline, for which reason, perhaps, the 
Admiralty had selected him as fittest to 
supersede the easy-going commander of 
the Snarler, for whom an unruly ship’s 
company had proved too much. But 
slackness and over-severity have alike a 
tendency to undermine subordination ; 
and notwithstanding nearly every man 
in the ship had received three flog- 
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gings before their new captain had been 
as many weeks on board, the spirit of 
mutiny was yet unbroken; though, 
thanks to the steadiness and loyalty of 
the marines—a body of men whose 
worth can be duly appreciated by 
those only who have felt their value in 
the time of need—all outbursts were 
quelled without any very considerable 
difficulty, 

All at once, after they had been 
about a couple of months at sea, the 
efforts of the men to gain the upper 
hand appeared so completely crushed, 
that an almost unnatural calm suc- 
ceeded their late fierce struggles; and, 
falsely flattering himself the spark was 
quenched, Ardley’s iron vigilance was 
lulled to slumber in security ; but, 
like a battened furnace, the smoulder- 
ing fire spread unseen, till the arrival 
of the moment when, fanned into a 
blaze, it should at last flame forth with 
overwhelming fury. 

The brush with the Yankee off the 
coast of Scotland, and the loss it had 
occasioned him, rankled in the breast 
of Ardley like a festering sore, and he 
thirsted for an opportunity of ven- 
geance, when he might wipe away the 
stain with gory hands. ‘The chance 
was afforded him; two United States’ 
ships hove in sight. He trembled in 
stern, impatient anticipation of success ; 
and, turning the hands up, briefly told 
the seamen, in soul-stirring language, 
that he would lay his ship between 
both enemies, and leave the rest to 
them. No responding cheers suc- 
ceeded this address, and gloomy, dull 
despondency was depicted in the coun- 
tenance of many; but in some were 
visible signs of triumph that fell little 
short of that exhibited by their com- 
mander; and on the first patter of the 
drum-sticks the crews of the respective 
guns crowded to their stations with 
even more than usual promptness. 
Desiring them to reserve their fire until 
he gave the order, the brave but mis- 
judging captain of the Snarler kept his 
word. “Fire!” he shouted then, but 
not a shot answered to the enfilading 
broadsides of the enemy’s. “ Fire!!” 
he repeated, but not the laniard ofa 
single lock was ptlled. “ Fire !!!” 
for the third time, he exclaimed, and 
Ripley sprang below himself; but a 
blow from a handspike felled the first- 
lieutenant lifeless as a slaughtered ox, 
while a fiendish laugh rang round the 
riven, splintered decks; and, clustering 
about the guns, the mutineers—reckless 
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of their own destruction, provided that 
of Ardley were involved —kept their 
officers at bay, choosing rather to be 
bayonetted by the marines, who to the 
last continued true, than lift a hand 
in obedience to one of whom their 
hatred was so deep and galling as ut- 
terly to drown all sense of duty, and in 
the face of the enemy render them deaf 
to honour and their country’s call. Not 
an officer survived, and few indeed re- 
mained to tell the tale,—which had 
been gleaned by Sweeny from the Ame- 
ricans, in whose pay he was retained, 

«¢ Where were you,” inquired Donald 
of the criminal, ‘* when that craft ran 
foul of the one we engaged and foun- 
dered ?” 

“Board the ’Meriken” (American), 
he replied. 

Talbot, with inherent and character- 
istic humanity, now asked Sweeny if 
there were any thing could be done for 
him; or whether any relations of his 
had been dependent upon him, and 
might henceforward stand in need of 
pecuniary assistance. He shook his 
head in silence. 

“‘ There is nothing more we can do, 
then?” repeated Talbot. 

Sweeny oon to think for a mo- 
ment. ‘* Lend me that bandanny,” 
he said, pointing to a coloured hand- 
kerchief in Talbot’s hands. The latter 
did so, though not without some slight 
hesitation; and the slaver, grinning a 
ghastly grimace which made the crown 
of Donald’s scalp creep chilly, threw it 
lightly over his Seed, and knelt back 
against the wall. “ I’ll shew ye a 
wrinkle,” he added, “ them bilking 
niggers larnt me.” The two friends 
gazed at each other in mute astonish- 
ment, and presently a gurring sound 
was heard, and Talbot snatched away 
the silken veil——a sensation of the 
most indefinable horror pervading him 
throughout, as the form of the mur- 
derer fell forward without life. His 
broad, flat face was bloated to a de- 
gree of hideous distortion, and there 
was a fulness in the eye which told of 
strong internal strain; for, following a 
now well-known practice of the suffering 
denizens of the slave-deck, he had 
rolled his tongue round into a ball, and 
thrusting it down into the gullet caused 
almost instantaneous suffocation, thus 
cheating the gallows of their due. 

The melancholy event connected 
with poor Eva's illness, alluded to in 
the foregoing chapter, did not, of course, 
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occur till after the period of the mur- 
derer’s confessions ; but when her loss 
of reason was hopelessly confirmed, and 
the medical men—one and all, without 
a dissentient voice —attributed the 
mental wreck to “ preying disappoint- 
ment,” no pen can describe the state— 
far too awful for insanity—the admiral 
was in. He sent for Donald. ‘ Curse 
me, Angus—curse me!” he exclaimed ; 
‘* Let not man forgive me, for God ne- 
ver can,” he continued, wildly; and, 
dashing himself down on the marble 
pavement of the hall, he prayed for Al- 
mighty vengeance to descend upon his 
head. All comfort he refused. He 
never forgave, and how could he look 
to be forgiven? She was mad—she 
was mad, and jeered in her madness at 
his misery. On his death-bed he grew 
calmer, seeking for consolation where 
alone it can be found; and a few hours 
before the last mortal struggle he re- 
ceived the sacrament, and summoned 
his grandchild and Donald, that, dy- 
ing, he might bless them both; but 
with that fearful attribute of maniacs— 
a keen perception of how the feelings 
of those they best have loved may be 
the sorest wounded, the once meek and 
gentle Eva now refused to come; 
which so affected Mills, that, uttering 
a cry of anguish, he dropped back in a 
lethargic stupor, fyom which he never 
rallied. Time wore away, but not 
poor Donald’s grief; for his subdued 
spirits and settled gloom no change of 
scene or circumstances could heighten 
or dispel. The world was a dreary 
blank —-life itself a load—the sight of 
his beloved, distraction; and when 
again laid low with illness, he prayed 
for her release. But it was otherwise 
ordained ; and though it took years of 
watchfulness and quiet for the compara- 
tive re-establishment of her precarious 
health, the light of reason dawned 
again brightly as before, far beyond 
what the most sanguine and skilful 
physician ofthe day had dared to hope; 
and the care, solicitude, and sufferings 
of Angus were finally rewarded in a 
way which I sincerely trust my readers 
will approve of; for in an old paper of 
181* may be found,— Married, on 
the instant, Angus Donald, Esq., 
commander R.N., to Eva , only 
daughter of the late Captain Ardley, 
R.N., and grandaughter of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Mills, Bart., 
of Hamilton Place, London, and —— 
Park, Scotland.” 
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THE GAMESTER’S WORD OF HONOUR. 


In what small German state young Ludwig first 
Beheld the light of day, and learned to walk, 

But little boots, since he was born and nurst, 
Caressed, and, in due time, began to talk. 

And then his parents, like some parents still, 
Decided that their boy was vastly clever ; 

And so allowed him much to have his will: 

A way that seldom endeth well — if ever. 

For, strange it is, though creatures void of reason, 
Hiowever young, by instinct’s clear behest, 
Are guided to select whatever's best 

For nutriment in every place and season, 

And from unwholesome things to turn aside — 

’Tis very strange, and much should lower our pride, 

To think that we, “ the unfeathered biped race,” 
Self-styled “ creation’s lords,” are ever erring, 

Shunning the good for vice or pleasure’s chase, 
Unwholesome things and evil ways preferring. 


’Twas thus with Ludwig Rench at school and college. 
He studied hard, and gained amazing knowledge 

Of billiards, dominos, dice, écarté, 
And various other games of chance and skill, 
At which, despite experience, people will 

Throw both their money and their time away. 
Learning, of course, he utterly forsook, 
‘Though he might pore o’er Hoyle, or some such book. 


“The boy,” we're told, “ is father of the man ;” 
So he grew up a gamester — that’s to say, 
An animal whose sole delight is play 

And winning money — fairly if be can; 

If not, to win by cheating, shuffling, lying, 

And with each dupe’s propensities complying. 


Tlis parents then procured him a commission 
In some bewhiskered regiment of hussars, 
With chosen officers, in high condition : 
And Ludwig rubbed his hands and blessed his stars, 
Not by wild dreams of glory borne away, 
But that he'd gained a wider field for play. 


A soldier's life is one in which temptation 
Comes in a vast variety of forms ; 
For though, when he’s engaged in sieges, storms, 
Marching and skirmishing, his occupation 
Is one that finds him very full employment 
For all his time, with scarcely time for rest, 
Then followeth the period for enjoyment, 
To which past dangers give peculiar zest. 
And, of all scenes in which temptation’s rife, 
Not one will bear comparison 
With that when, in a city full of life, 
His regiment’s placed in garrison. 


’Twas ever thus. The sunburnt sons of Carthage, 
Who slew the pride of Rome in Canne’s carnage, 
Quartered in Capua’s fascinating town, 

Became unmindful of their past renown, 
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And quaffed the nectared cup by Pleasure held, 
Living luxuriantly, till, day by day, 
The high aspirings of the soul were quelled, 
While discipline and courage died away : 
And since ’twas thus with men of long-tried bravery, 
What chance have young hussars inclined to knavery ? 


Indeed, if moralists have judged arigit, 
Want of employ alone’s a serious evil ; 
Since, when his time hangs tardily in flight, 
* An idle man’s playfellow with the devil.” 
Not that the tempter comes with sable terrors — 
Oh, no! he lies concealed, and slily throws 
Some lure most suited to his victim’s errors 
Of head or heart, and well his weakness knows. 
And though of baits he sports a great variety, 
Not one succeeds so oft as bad society. 


And it was Ludwig’s lot to be the lure 
The gambling demon to his comrades threw: 
Old soldiers some, who felt themselves secure 
With such a young antagonist. But few 
Found cause for boasting ; for ’twas still the same, 
His luck prevailed whate’er might be the game. 
And since ’twas thus with old, experienced sinners, 
Of course his younger messmates were not winners. 


But gaming, like all other sorts of roguery, 
With very, very few is doomed to thrive, 
As all may note, though luckless gamesters strive, 


By dint of swaggering, impudence, and broguery, 
“ To seem the thing they are not,” while too clear 
The state of their finances will appear. 
Yet still they deem their secret dark as night. 
We'll not pursue the theme, but merely quote 
A single line that Dr. Franklin wrote-— 
“ An empty bag can hardly stand upright.” 


At length young Ludwig’s luck began to turn; 
And, having turned, like snow before the sun 
His dollars melted : he lost all he’d won, 
And something more; nor could he well discern 
How to escape 
From such an awkward scrape. 
Since debts of honour, as they’re oddly called, 
May not, like tradesmen’s bills, unpaid remain 
From month to month. His means were all forestalled, 
And borrowing he tried, alas! in vain. 


Then came the dreary game of wild despair— 
The master-stroke in Satan’s wily play, 
When he, triumphant, bids his victims dare 
lashly their last poor chance to throw away : 
So Ludwig, smarting in his fallen pride, 
Talked of that greatest folly, suicide. 


But while he weighed each fashion of self-slaughter— 
Knife, poison, rope, ball, precipice, and water,— 
His comrades met, 
An open-hearted set 
Of bold hussars, who felt extremely sore 
That our young gamester’s plight should bring disgrace 
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On their high-standing, well-appointed corps. 
Therefore they held a council on his case, 

And the result was, that they should advance 
The amount of all his losses, on condition 

That he, thenceforth, should play no game of chance, 
Or else, instanter, throw up his commission. 


Ludwig, of course, consented, and his word 
Of honour pledged that he no more would play 
At any game of chance; though, sooth to say, 
He deemed the stipulation quite absurd. 
Yet, when in debt, with no resource to flee to, 
What are the terms a man will not agree to ? 


But promises, in tribulation made, 

To brighter days will often bring regret ; 

The danger past still sinking in the shade, 

While vows become as wearisome as debt. 

And, more particularly, such 
As cross our inclinations much, 

Curbing our wonted pleasures day by day. 
And, free from debt, it seemed to Ludwig hard 
That he from play should always be debarred, 

Because he once owed sums he could not pay. 


Then he, as ruined gamesters ever will, 
Began a most elaborate calculation 
Of “ odds and chances,” and with painful skill, 
Worked a result he deemed a demonstration : 
A rule so mathematically plain, 
That he who played thereby was sure to gain. 


’Tis most provoking that such ingenuity 
So oft becomes the sport of ruthless fate. 

Thousands yet plan like plans, while some fatuity 
Dooms the discovery aye to come too late. 

And Ludwig, with his plan, felt mortified 

Beyond endurance that his hands were tied. 
’Twas most provoking! 

He fretted, fumed, grew slovenly in dress, 

Shunned his young friends, was often missed at mess, 
And took to cogitation, beer, and smoking. 


The change awhile was deemed a freak of humour,— 
A sort of “ letting off the steam” of spleen, ; 
Till to his comrades’ ears there came a rumour 
That he in some low beer-house had been seen, 
Particularly on a market-day, 
With country market-folks engaged in play. 


The bold dragoons at once declared the thing 
Was quite improbable, though all agreed 
The fact, if true, a sore disgrace would bring 
On their unsullied fame ; and so decreed 
That a strict watch o’er Ludwig should be kept, 
Where’er he breakfasted, dined, smoked, or slept. 


And it requires no small degree of tact 
To elude a watch kept “ a la militaire.” 
Our hero’s steps were tracked, till in his lair 
He sate, detected in the very act 
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Of playing with some country market-folks, 
Of uncouth mien, "mid fumes of smoke and beer, 
Winning their cash, and cracking vulgar jokes 
With familiarity that made it clear 
’T was not the first nor second time they’d met 
In that low place to smoke, drink, play, and bet. 


Two of his comrades first looked on unseen ; 
Then caught his eye. But, though a sudden flush 
Passed o’er his cheek, he strove to look serene, 
And mind his cards, affecting not a rush 
To care who witnessed at what game he po. 
Or what he betted, staked, or did, or said. 


Such cool effrontery the bold dragoons 

Had never seen, though much they’d seen, before. 
So, stalking grimly through the gaping loons, 

They took their station at the beer-house door, 
To wait our hero’s exit ; and ere long 
He joined them, humming some fag-end of song. 
Then said, “ How are you?” with that flaunty air 
Our English idiom styles, the “ devil may care.” 


The whiskered twain could scarce their ears believe, 
And, frowning, looked immensely scandalised 
That the convicted gambler should conceive 
It possible that they, who honour prized, 
Would be familiar with a man whose word 
Of honour had been pledged and proved a lie. 
’Twas equally annoying as absurd ! 
Yet there stood Ludwig firmly; and his eye 
Glistened, as though expecting approbation, 
While thus he entered into explanation. 


“ Comrades! I see you’re under a mistake, 

Imagining that I my word would break, 
While really I have kept it to the letter. 

I promised at no games of chance to plays 

Nor were those such you’ve witnessed here to-day, 
But simple pastimes which my vow can’t fetter. 

You look surprised ; but, listen! and as clear 

I’ll make it as that we are standing here. 


A game of chance, you'll grant, and bear in mind, 
Is one when either side, per-chance, may win. 
No thing by logic can be more defined ; 
And if I played such game ’twould be a sin. 
But, mark the postulate I now advance ! 
A game that’s certain can’t be one of chance. 
And, if you'll watch our play, you'll shortly see 
These bumpkins have no sort of chance with me.” 
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ALCHEMY. 


BY AN ALCHEMIST. 


Peruaps there is no chapter in the 
whole history of philosophy more cu- 
rious, more astonishing, or more amus- 
ing, than that which treats of the rise 
and progress of alchemy. There is 
none which so strikingly evinces the 
strength, and at the same time the 
weakness, of the human understand- 
ing—none which so graphically illus- 
trates the grandiloquent speech of Dr. 
Johnson’s ghost in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, when he exclaims, “ A swelling 
opening hath ere now preceded an in- 
significant conclusion, and parturient 
mountains have sometimes produced 
muscipular abortions. Like the so- 
lemn hawkers that perambulate the 
streets of Constantinople, crying, ‘ In 
the name of the Prophet, figs !’” 

It may not be uninteresting, there- 
fore, or unimproving, if we endeavour to 
collect and bring together a few of the 
scattered notices which literature affords 
us of the history of alchemy. Most of 
them lie so far apart from each other, 
in such confused and encumbered 
masses, that even the scientific world 
is not familiar with them. And as to 
the alchemical initiations, which form 
one considerable branch of the initia- 
tions of the ancient and modern eso- 
terics, they are not even mentioned b 
Warburton, Maurice, Taylor, Oliver, 
or any English writer that has discussed 
these matters. 

In this inquiry we shall have mainly 
to treat of the doctrine of the cabalists, 
or those who have principally investi- 
gated the traditional philosophy, in the 
schools of initiation. This name of 
cabalists, originally applied to the 
Jewish doctors who stood up for the 
authority of tradition, has been ex- 
tended to all the Asiatic and European 
theosophists who have at different times 
maintained the same doctrines, and 
pursued the same system of what are 
called the occult sciences. Such are 
the mystic and transcendental doc- 
trines which pass under the names of 
mythology, astrology, magic, geomancy, 
et id genus omne, so elaborately eulo- 
gised by Cornelius Agrippa and his 
followers. 

We will confine ourselves, for the 
present, to that great braneh of cabalistic 
lore properly and exclusively called 


alchemy ;—that is, the science which 
treats “ of the secretest laws of che- 
misiry, the essences of material natures, 
and the composition or decomposition of 
physical substances.” : 

Such is the wide and sweeping defi- 
nition which the Jewish cabalists give 
us of their favourite science; and, 
whether right or wrong, we have every 
reason to think that this kind of al- 
chemy, or transcendental chemistry, 
was cultivated and practised in the 
Jewish state from time immemorial. 

The best proof that alchemy was in 
vogue from time immemorial among 
the Jewish cabalists, is not their own 
declaration as to this point, and their 
alchemical interpretation of many pass- 
ages in the Pentateuch and the writings 
of the Old Testament; but the best 
proof of it is found in the fact that the 
most ancient Oriental and classical 
writers, who have expressly noticed the 
science of alchemy, say that it began 
among the Hebrews or Syrians, and 
from them extended itself to all the 
nations of antiquity. 

And whether we give any credence 
to alchemy or not, whether we believe 
that it has a truly philosophical prin- 
ciple as its basis, however disguised 
and disfigured by the blunders of its 
professors, or whether we suppose it is 
literally “ all humbug,” we must in 
either case equally suppose that the 
record of the cabalists is nearly true, 
so far as it affirms that Syria and 
Chaldea were its original cradles; and 
that in ages of the remotest antiquity it 
spread among the surrounding mations. 

“ Thus,” says Pernety, “ we must 
suppose that alchemy had a common 
centre, and that from this centre it 
spread through all the most ancient 
kingdoms. What likelihood is there 
that nations, who lived in ages so remote, 
and in countries so diversified in language 
and in style of thought, should so exactly 
accord in their alchemical creed, unless 
that creed was a matter of universal ini- 
tiation? What! The Egyptians, Arab- 
ians, Chinese, Greeks, Jews, Italians, 
Germans, Americans, French, and Eng- 
lish, could they so exactly agree by acci- 
dent, without understanding or commiu- 
nicating each other’s ideas, and write 
confirmation of a mere chimera, a mere 
phantasy of imagination? Without un- 
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dertaking to calculate all the works com- 
posed on this subject, which history 
assures us were burut by the order of 
Diocletian, who thus attempted to de- 
prive the Egyptians of their art of 
making gold, and supporting hostilities 
against him, there remain a sufficient 
number in all languages, and all libraries, 
to justify us in this conclusion,” 


Now, these Jewish and Syrian theo- 
sophists, among whom we find the first 
dawnings of alchemy and alchemical 
initiations, as practised among the 
Essenes, were all fire philosophers, 
properly so called. They considered 
fire as the first great physical emblem 
‘of the Deity, and the first great element 
in universal nature, and the first great 
agent in universal motion. In fact, 
they regarded it as the “ soul of the 
world ;”’ and, like all the Oriental sects 
of Sabians, Persians, Indians, Arabs, 
and Phenicians, they paid the element 
of fire the most unbounded reverence. 
Traces of this are found in all the 


mythology and poetry of Asia and 
Europe. 

It becomes, therefore, extremely im- 
portant, in a sketch of the history of 
the alchemists, to inquire into the na- 
ture of that fire—that hermetic and 
philosophical fire they so continually 


and so universally extolled as the 
invisible thaumaturgist and wonder- 
worker of all the complicated meta- 
morphoses of the physical universe— 
that fire which was so eminently secret, 
ard so difficult to procure; and yet 
was the sole essential power which 
could produce the transmutation of 
metals, 

Now, the Jewish cabalists declare 
that the fire of which they write— the 
hermetic or philosophical fire, which 
they say is the great primum mobile of 
the universe, and which informs and 
animates all physical bodies —this fire, 
say they, is a perfectly invisible and 
universal essence, which only became 
visible in its second developement, 
light, and sensible in its third deve- 
lopement, heat. This philosophical 
fire, so universally present, and yet so 
undiscernible, so latent in all bodies, 
and so difficult to evoke, was a kind 
of Proteus, or first cause, among the 
ancient theosophists, which all were 
desirous of grasping, but none were 
capable of retaining. It was (as they 
continually assert) by no means to be 
confounded with light or flame, which 
are but its sensible developements: it 
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is rather the parent of the common fire 
cognisable by the senses, than common 
fire itself, which was merely an external 
manifestation of an internal and mys- 
terious principle. 

If, then, we are allowed to hazard a 
conjecture respecting the philosophic 
fire of the cabalistic alchemists, we 
should say it was neither more nor less 
than electricity. We think we can bring 
suilicient proofs that, under the name of 
Jire, the most ancient philosophers of 
Asia and Europe described the element 
of electricity. And we think that this 
fire was expressly called electricity, in 
the most venerable schools of initiation, 
for centuries before the Christian era. 

We are aware that this assertion will 
appear paradoxical to those that ima- 
gine the name and nature of electricity 
to be mere modern discoveries. We 
shall, therefore, hasten to cite the author- 
ities that induce us to believe that elec- 
tricity was as well known to the an- 
cients as to ourselves ; and that it was 
the hermetic fire of the alchemists from 
time immemorial, whereby they at- 
tempted to produce the elixir, and the 
philosopher's stone, and the transmuta- 
tion of metals. 

If we can succeed in doing this, we 
shall at least be able to shew the ra- 
tionale of alchemy, and evince that the 
alchemists were bond fide conversant 
with that principle which is almost 
boundless in its capability of producing 
physical metamorphoses. If this can be 
made out, it will induce us to treat 
the alchemists with rather more respect 
than is usually accorded them. It will 
place them on the vantage-ground of 
those elevated researches into the mys- 
teries of nature which our modern che- 
mists are aspiring after— researches in 
which the hermetic philosophers per- 
haps anticipated the greatest disco- 
veries of our own age, and made pretty 
close approximation to the very experi- 
ments by which Faraday, Cross, and 
Fox, have been so recently delighting 
the public. 

To make out our case, we shall 
quote a few passages from Dutens, 
and other authors who have discussed 
the question. 


‘* The ancients,” says Dutens, “‘ were 
accustomed to invoke Belus, Osiris, and 
the great deities of fire and light, under 
epithets that confirm our opinion. Thus 
they entitled the sun 'HAsxrwe, Elector, 
or the fiery principle which puts all 
things in motion. Thus, too, they cele- 
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brated Jupiter as Jupiter Elicius —Jove, 
the electric principle, or primum mobile, 
which elicits and draws forth all things. 
Jupiter Elicius, says Varro, is so named, 
ab eliciendo sive extrahendo. And thus 
Ovid applies the term : 


‘ Eliciunt ceelo te, Jupiter ; unde minores 
Nunc quoque te celebrant, Eliciumque 
vocant.” 


Empedocles appears to have acknow- 
ledged the same universal principle of 
electricity, under the title of ‘ essentia 
ignis,’ or essence of fire ; no bad defini- 
tion. This elementary fire, says he, is 
divided into four elements, among which 
there subsists a harmony that unites, 
and a discord which separates them. 
All their particles mutually attract or 
repel each other, so that nothing perishes, 
but all things are in perpetual vicissitude 
throughout nature.” 


To this electricity the ancients im- 
puted thunder and lightning. Numa, 
who was instructed in all the science 
of the Pythagoreans, and who was a 
good naturalist and physician, knew 
the method of drawing lightning from 
heaven, by a bar of electric iron. This 
prince profited by his superior illumi- 
nation, and more easily governed a 
rude people, by applying his know- 
ledge of the forces of nature to a system 
of religious ceremonies, which seemed 
to give him a correspondence with the 
gods. Pliny tells us that, by means of 
certain sacrifices and certain formu- 
laries, he could force the thunderbolt 
to descend ; and says that a tradition 
subsisted that the same experiment had 
been practised in Hetruria, among the 
Volscinians. He cites Lucius Piso, a 
writer of great weight, as relating that 
Tullus Hostilius, having erred in the 
rite prescribed in imitation of this mys- 
terious practice, was himself smitten by 
the thunderbolt. Livy gives us a fuller 
description of this remarkable accident. 
His words are these : 


“King Tullus having found, in the 
Commentaries of Numa, mention made 
of certain solemn sacrifices, exceedingly 
occult, made by Numa to Jupiter Elicius, 
secluded himself secretly to try this re- 
ligious experiment. But not having ob- 
served the exact rite, either in the com- 
mencement or in the course of the cere- 
mouy, himself and his whole house were 
consumed by lightning.” —[Sed non rite 
initum aut curatum hoc sacrum esse, et 
fulmine ipsum cum domo conflagrasse. ] 


To the presence of the same electric 
power, Plato imputes the name and 
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property of electrum, succinum, or 
amber. Wishing to give a reason for 
the property of amber in attracting 
bodies, “It is because,” says he, 
*‘ there proceeds from the electrum, or 
amber, a certain subtle matter or spirit 
(vie), by which it draws other bo- 
dies to itself.” To the same cause 
Plutarch imputes the action of the 
torpedo. 

To identically the same electricity 
did the ancients impute the property 
of the magnet. As they called amber 
electrum, because it was informed by 
the electricity of Elector, or the Sun, 
so they entitled the magnet “ dapis He- 
raclius,” because it was supposed to be 
endowed with the energy of Hercules ; 
which is another name for the sun and 
solar agencies. ‘ As the amber,” says 
Plutarch, “ attracts all bodies to itself, 
so also does the magnet, or stone of 
Hercules.” He imputes the cause of 
this to a certain “ etfluxion of atoms,” 
pretty nearly in the same words as those 
employed by Des Cartes. 

In relation to this subject, we would 
quote a passage from Maurice’s Indian 
Antiquities (vol. vi. 197) : 


“The Indian Hercules,” says he, 
‘this enterprising god-king, Belus, is 
the true prototype of him-who was wor- 
shipped at Tyre, and was the great pro- 
moter of commerce and navigation—of 
him who was adored as the vanquisher 
of Busiris in Egypt, and whose twelve 
labours are the symbols of the sun toil- 
ing through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac —of him, in short, whose compli- 
cated history was, in after ages, with all 
its extravagances, adopted by the fa- 
bulous Greeks. One of the most curious 
and remarkable of the mythologic feats 
of Hercules, was his sailing in a golden 
cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had given 
him, to the coast of Spain, where he set 
up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this passage Macrobius remarks : ‘ Ego 
autem arbitror non poculo Herculem ma- 
ria transvectum sed navigio cui scypho 
nomen fuit.’? [I don’t believe that Her- 
cules went a voyage in a cup, but in 4 
ship that was called ‘The Cup.’] It 
ought not to be concealed, however, that, 
by some mythologists, this mysterious 
vase is contended to have been the 
mariner’s compass-bor, by which, and not 
in which, he sailed over the vast ocean. 
The Pheacians, a people renowned by 
Homer for their nautical science, had 
most likely some knowledge of the 
magnet ; for their vessels are described 
in the Odyssey as instinct with soul, and 
gliding without a pilot through the path- 
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less ocean to their place of destination. 
Whatever truth there may be in this 
statement, it is evident, from the exten- 
sive intercourse anciently carried on be- 
tween nations inhabiting opposite parts 
of the globe, where the stars peculiar to 
their own regions could no longer afford 
them the means of a safe navigation, 
that this important discovery must be of 
far more ancient date than the year of 
our Lord 1260, to which it is generally 
assigned, and by means of Marco Polo, 
a man famous for his travels into the 
East.” 


This knowledge of the electrical 
action of the magnet is imputed to all 
the most ancient nations, by scholars 
no less distinguished than Kircher, 
Hyde, Herward, Van Dale, Sir William 
Jones, and other authors, cited by Du- 
tens and Maurice; and their idea has 
now gained a very general reception 
among the learned. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove 
that the “ ignis electricus”— the electric 
fire, properly so called—was known 
to the ancient theosophists, in all its 
most important relations, we have now 
to shew that this electric fire was in all 
ages the hermetic or philosophical fire 
of the alchemists, which they ever re- 
cognised as the grand agent in all the 
operations of their mysterious arts, 
and, in consequence, kept it as secret 
as possible, speaking of it in very am- 
biguous terms, and confining the know- 
ledge of it to the esoterics and adepts 
in their initiations, who would be least 
likely to abuse their confidence. This 
idea is confirmed by Pernety, the high 
priest of alchemical mysteries. 

“ Our philosophic fire,” says he, “ isa 
labyrinth from which the most sagacious 
can scarcely extricate himself: for it is 
altogether occult and secret. ‘The fire of 
the sun cannot be this secret fire ; it is 
interrupted and unequal: it cannot fur. 
nish a beat exact in every degree, mea- 
sure, and duration, Its fervour cannot 
penetrate the depth of mountains; not 
kindle the coldness of rocks and marbles, 
which receive the mineral vapours of 
which gold and silver are formed. 

“The vulgar fire of our kitchens 
hinders the amalgamation of miscibles, 
and consumes or evaporates the delicate 
ties of constituent particles. It is, in fact, 
& tyrant, 

“The central and innate fire in matter 
has the property of mingling substances, 
and propagating new forms. But it can- 
not be this philosophic heat, so much re- 
nowned, which produces the decomposi- 
tion of metallic seeds. For that which is 
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in itself a principle of corruption, can- 
not be a principle of restoration, but by 
accident. 

“ Artephius has treated at large of 
the philosophic fire ; and Pontanus be. 
came his illustrious convert and exposi- 
tor. This is what he says on the subject : 
—‘ Our fire is mineral, it is equable, it 
is continual ; it does not evaporate, if it 
be not too strongly excited ; it participates 
of sulphur ; it is not taken from matter ; 
it destroys all, it dissolves, it congeals, 
it calcines, all. Artifice is required both 
in discovering and preparing it ; it costs 
nothing, or almost nothing. Moreover, 
it is humid, vaporous, analysing, meta- 
morphosing, penetrating, subtle, etherial, 
gentle, unconsuming, uninflaming, sur- 
rounding all, containing all, and abso. 
lutely unique. It is also the fountain of 
living water, in which the king and 
queen of nature continually bathe them- 
selves. This humid fire is essential in 
every work of alchemic art—in the be- 
ginning, middle, and end ; for the whole 
art consists in this fire. It is both a natu. 
ral fire, an unnatural fire, and an anti- 
natural fire. It is a fire at once hot, dry, 
moist, and cold, which neither burns nor 
inflames. Think of what I tell you, and 
labour diligently, and do not avail your. 
self of any foreign material.’” 


Now what can this strange jargon of 
the ancient alchemists respecting the 
hermetic or philosophic fire mean, if it 
does not mean electricity? Surely, 
this is the only element which at all 
answers to these descriptions. And 
why should we feel any repugnance to 
conceding this probability, when we 
recollect the series of testimonies to 
the existence and efficacy of electricity 
as one of the occult properties of na- 
ture, not only in the ancient world, 
but through the whole course of the 
middle ages, as appears by the testi- 
mony of Aben Ezra, Scotus, Erigena 
Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, Albertus 
Magnus, and Roger Bacon? Electri- 
city is so easily and readily procured, 
that we might argue a priori, that it 
would always be an acknowledged 
agent in alchemy, as in chemistry ; 
and, in fact, no grave writer has yet 
maintained that the knowledge of elec- 
tricity was confined to the modern che- 
mists, who have so nobly investigated 
its mysterious laws of action. 

Taking it, therefore, as an acknow- 
ledged probability, that the philosophic 
Jire of the alchemists was neither more 
nor less than electricity, let us advance 
to the consideration of the other ele- 
ments which entered into the compo- 
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sition of their elixir of life, and their 
philosopher's stone. These elements 
are nitre, sulphur, and mercury,—three 
of the most universal and active ele- 
ments that have ever been discovered 
in the physical world, and which enter 
largely into the composition of a great 
variety of bodies. Let us inquire a 
little into the nature of these three ele- 
ments, so hugely extolled by the al- 
chemists as the grand instruments of 
their art. 

Nitre, or azote, is known to be a 
universal constituent of atmospheric 
air; and, in consequence, of most na- 
tural bodies; combining with the alka- 
line principle, it produces the natrum 
of the ancients, and the nitre or salt- 
petre of the moderns. This, both in 
the scriptures and the classics, is lauded 
as a kind of universal solvent. The 
Jews used it in baths; and hence 
Jeremiah says, “ If the sinner wash 
himself with nitre, his sin is not 
cleansed off.” 

From this salt the alchemists pro- 
cured their aqua fortis and aqua regia 
— menstruums that dissolve all metals. 
These are still the chief agents used in 
metallurgy ; and their exact modes of 
action are explained by Brande, Turner, 
Murray, Thompson, Faraday, and the 


chemists ; but this is not the place to 
discuss them. 

The next great element of alchemy 
is sulphur—a simple and universal 
substance, continually mentioned in 


sacred and classical tradition. It has 
a most subtle and singular effect on the 
action of nitre, aqua fortis, and aqua 
regia ; and enables them to act on 
mercury in producing metallic amalga- 
mations. 

The third alchemic element is mer- 
cury itself, which the alchemists sup- 
posed to be the basis of all the 
metals. 

Now, the elixir of life and the phi- 
losopher’s stone were no more or less 
than combinations of these three ele- 
ments—the elixir being liquid, and the 
stone solid or pulverous. 

The elixir vite, or essence of life, 
was considered equally efficacious in 
medicine and metallurgy. The al- 
chemical physicians knew the strong 
therapeutic properties of nitre, sulphur, 
and mercury, which enter into the 
composition of Plummer’s alchemical 
pill, and several modern panaceas ; 
that are, doubtless, very much to the 
taste of Roger Bacon’s ghost, as they 
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are made in accordance with his own 
infallible recipes. 

Now, this elixir—this draught of 
life, this cup of immortality, this glo- 
rious restorer and preserver of youth 
and beauty—superior even to Dr. Solo- 
mon’s Balm of Gilead, and Rowland’s 
incomparable and superlatively excel- 
lent Macassar—this elixir was still 
more exalted in its saving properties 
when it had dissolved some gold, and 
held the glittering ore in solution. 

The elixir being composed of the 
nitric property of aqua regia, assisted 
by the presence of sulphur and mer- 
cury, Was in certain combinations very 
capable of thus dissolving gold, more 
especially when electricity, or the phi- 
losophic fire, as well as the common 
culinary fire, was brought to bear on 
the retort, or alembic. 

The elixir thus holding gold in so- 
lution became the famous aurwn pota- 
bile, or potable gold—that nectar and 
ambrosia of the gods on earth, which 
the poets have at all times extolled to 
the very top of their bent. Then, in- 
deed, was the auri sacra _fames, the de- 
voted thirst of gold, at all times preva- 
lent enough, doubly intensified ; for 
when men believed that gold would 
not only fill their pockets, but grant 
them a perpetual regeneration,— that, 
like the food of angels, it would pro- 
cure them the life of angels,—the im- 
mortality of health, and strength, and 
beauty, which our great grandfather in 
Eden enjoyed before his lady’s pecca- 
dillos,—can we wonder at their most 
enthusiastic reverence of the ‘ yellow 
mischief?” 

We have no doubt in our mind that 
this notable elixir of the alchemists, 
this inestimable aurum potabile, was 
bond fide a very potent and exhilarating 
medicine. No doubt, medicinal in- 
gredients, so notoriously energetic in 
their action, might be so apportioned 
and mixed as to procure a very sensi- 
ble invigoration and purgation of the 
whole system and constitution. And, 
in faith, we have sometimes thought of 
applying to Faraday to prepare us a 
dose of this identical elixir, under some 
fortunate conjuncture of the planets 
Mercury and Venus. We are willing 
to have our youth restored like God- 
wyn’s St. Leon and Maturin’s Mel- 
mouth, by this ever-to-be-commended 
potation ; but we are not willing to 
pay so smart a price for it as going to 
the devil. 
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Now, the very same materials as 
those which composed the liquid elixir 
vite in one state of apportionment and 
combination, in another and very dif- 
ferent one produced the philosopher’s 
stone, either in a mass or in powder. 
In this philosopher’s stone, or powder, 
the nitre, sulphur, and mercury, were 
mingled in very various proportions, 
according to the nature of the metal to 
be transmuted. 

But in doing this, electricity, or the 
philosophic fire, was in immense requi- 
sition,—indeed, nothing was to be 
done without it. Hence the philo- 
sophic fire became a subject of the 
most intense research among the al- 
chemists. The perfect adepts and 
esoterics appear to have procured it 
with considerable ease ; but the ex- 
oterics in the subordinate grades of ini- 
tiation could seldom achieve this ad- 
mirable and thaumaturgic fire, and 
they were obliged to confine them- 
selves to the common culinary fire, 
which, though useful as respected the 
fusion of the metals, was wholly un- 
able to effect their decomposition and 
amalgamation. ‘To the want of the 
philosophic fire, therefore, were im- 
puted the innumerable blunders and 
failures of the common herd of al- 
chemists. 

The adepts, however, pursued a dif- 
ferent course. They appear to have 
surrounded the mystic vase, retort, or 
alembic, or, in their own jargon, “ the 
womb of metallic seeds,” with inces- 
sant streams of their hermetic or elec- 
trical fire. When the metals were in a 
state of fusion, they threw into the 
alembic a piece of the philosopher’s 
stone, in which the nitre, sulphur, and 
mercury, were so apportioned as to 
produce the change they contemplated. 
In fact, if we except their great agent 
of electricity applied to metals in a 
state of fusion, they proceeded just as 
our modorn metallurgists do at the 
present day. 

The philosopher's stone, then, was a 
composition which contained such pro- 
portions of nitre, sulphur, and mercury, 
us were necessary to produce any given 
transmutation in any given metals un- 
der the action of electricity, when in a 
state of fusion. For want of knowing 
this plain and universal definition, a 
thousand crude and absurd remarks 
have been made on the subject of al- 
chemy, by people who, in fact, did not 
know what they were talking about. 
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This being premised as the essential 
key to the whole art and mystery, as 
the plain rationale of that alchemic 
metallurgy which for so many ages 
taxed the highest faculties of physical 
philosophers, we shall better under- 
stand the descriptions of the philoso- 
pher’s stone which have been left us 
by learned writers. The remarks of 
one of these we shall quote in illustra- 
tion of our argument. 


“ The philosopher’s stone, the great 
object of alchemy, is, therefore, that spe- 
cific preparation of chemical powers 
which, when found, is to convert all the 
true mercurial part of metal into pure 
gold, better than any which is dug out of 
the mines; and this only by casting a 
little quantity thereof upon metals in 
fusion, while that part of the metal which 
was not mercury is immediately burnt or 
blown away, This stone is said to be 
equal in weight to gold, brittle like glass, 
of a deep red colour, and melting like 
wax by the fire. Alchemists have not 
only promised this, but promised, also, to 
make the like stone for silver, which 
shall convert all metals except gold and 
silver into the finest silver. They have 
further (says Boerhaave) promised to 
perfect the philosopher’s stone to such a 
degree, that being projected in any 
quantity of gold melted by the fire, it 
may convert the whole substance into 
the philosopher’s stone ; and to exalt the 
same still further, that being projected 
upon pure quicksilver, it shall convert 
the whole into the philosopher's stone. 

«* All that is required (say the alche- 
mists) is to do that by art which nature 
does in many years aud ages; for as 
gold and lead do but differ little in 
weight, therefore there is not much in 
lead beside mercury and gold. Now, if 
any body could be found who could so 
agitate all the parts of lead as to burn all 
that is not mercury therein, having also 
sulphur to fix the mercury, would not 
the mass remaining be converted into 
gold? Such is the foundation for the 
opinion of the philosopher’s stone, which 
alchemists contend to be a most fixed, 
concentrated essence ; which, as soon as 
it melts with any metal, does, by a mag- 
netic virtue, immediately unite itself to 
the mercurial body of the metal, vola- 
tilises and cleanses off all that is impure 
therein, and leaves nothing but a mass of 
pure gold. 

‘‘ There are two other ways whereby 
the alchemists have attempted to arrive 
at the making of gold: the first is by se- 
paration ; for it is affirmed, that every 
metal yet known contains some quantity 
of gold, only in most the quantity is so 
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small, that it will not defray the expense 
of getting it out. 

“The second is by maturation; for 
the alchemists hold mercury to be the 
basis and matter of all metals; and that 
by subtilising, purifying, and digesting 
it, with much labour and Jong operations, 
it may be converted into fine gold.” 


We have the strongest proof that 
history can afford us that alchemy was 
in all ages considered to appertain to 
the initiations of the cabalists, theoso- 
phists, or ancient freemasons. Like 
mythology, theurgy, magic, and astro- 
logy, it formed one constitutional branch 
of the transcendental and occult sci- 
ences of initiation; and in this great 
circle of the abstract and mystic sci- 
ences, properly included under the 
name of theosophy, we find, from time 
immemorial, that alchemy held a very 
distinguished place. 

It was not, however, till the sixth 
century of the Christian era that the 
theosophists, who, coming in great mul- 
titudes from the East, pervaded all Eu- 
rope under a great variety of names, 
began to institute the hermetic, or al- 
chemical, initiations, properly so called, 
as distinguishable from theosophic ini- 
tiations in general. It was not till 
then that the theosophists, who were 
known under the title of cabalists, al- 
bigenses, manicheans, freemasons, astro- 
logers, diviners, gipsies,—it was not 
till then that these multinominal and 
universal initiates that filled medevial 
Europe with her best philosophy, sci- 
ence, and architecture, took upon them 
to institute a separate class of initia- 
tions, for the express cultivation of her- 
metic and alchemical researches. 

This great revival of alchemy as a 
separate and independent science was 
in a great measure owing to the writ- 
ings of the cabalistic Jews, and Geber, 
an Arabian philosopher in the seventh 
century. He has been called the father 
of modern alchemy; whence Dr. 
Johnson concludes that the word gib- 
berish comes from the cant of Geber, 
and his followers. The Arabic doc- 
tors then brought the supposititious 
books of Hermes Trismegistus into ex- 
tensive circulation. Scotus, Erigena 
Alcuin, Rabanus Maurus, soon ac- 
quired the alchemical enthusiasm ; and 
hermetic initiations were practised, 
concerning which Albertus Magnus 
and Koger Bacon have left us their 
testimony. 
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“« Among these early alchemists (says 
an ingenious French writer) we find the 
name of Christian Rosencreuz, who was 
born in 1378; and to him the Rosi. 
crusians, according to their own account, 
owe their origin. Rosencreuz, not un- 
like his predecessor Apollonius, is said 
to have been a thorough-going cosmo- 
polite, and to have travelled all over the 
world. He became acquainted with the 
most celebrated philosophers, and con- 
versed with them on all kinds of sci- 
ences; especially in Arabia, in a city 
unknown both to ancient and modern 
geographers, which they call Damcar, 
At length, after having visited the sages, 
or cabalists, of Fez, he returned to Ger. 
many, died, and most miraculously laid 
his own body in the most miraculous of 
grottos, where 120 years after his disci- 
ples found the depository of all trans. 
cendental and occult sciences. Such is 
the fable invented by the Rosicrucians 
concerning their founder,—a fable very 
ingeniously constructed to deceive all 
honest-hearted people, and to inspire 
them with a very amusing sort of alarm.” 


To this initiated society of Rosi- 
crusians all the alchemists, theosophists, 
and cabalists of the time, professed 
themselves to belong. But there is 
still a doubt respecting the real history 
of this famous association. Some sup- 
pose it owed its immediate origin to 
an unknown writer desirous of amus- 
ing himself with the superstition of his 
age: others believe that John Valen- 
tine Andrea, a theologian of Wirtem- 
burg, was its first author; and that he 
laid at hazard the foundations of this 
curious story, which the ignorant and 
credulous were so eager to seize. The 
first trumpets of their fame were two 
works, entitled Fama Fraternitatis, 
and the Confessio Fratrum Rosee 
Crucis. The last was published in 
Latin, and in German. In the year 
1615, John Brigern republished both 
these treatises, at Frankfort. They 
soon acquired very general attention, 
and many philosophers by turns at- 
tacked and defended the principles 
propagated by this mysterious sect. 

But whatever the real origin of the 
Rosicrucians might be; whether they 
received their name from Rosencreu2, 
or from the bleeding cross of the Tem- 
plars, or from ros coctus of the physi- 
cians—it being pretended that the mat- 
ter of the philosopher’s stone was dew 
concocted, or compounded—the real 
existence of this alchemical association 
is not to be disputed. 
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We conceive this existence is proved 
by the fact of half the learned men in 
Europe distinctly calling themselves 
Rosicrusians,—-meeting each other under 
that name, and writing books under 
that name. If this does not prove the 
reality of an association of men, we 
know not what does. We cannot, 
therefore, at all agree with those who 
suppose the Rosicrusian society a mere 
imaginary fiction. They have left us 
the same proofs of their existence as 
we have of the existence of any sect, 
religious, philosophical, and political. 
At the same time, we deny not that 
many false reports were circulated re- 
specting their principles and their prac- 
tices. 

The Rosicrusians soon acquired im- 
mense power and influence, for they 
had with them almost all the physical 
and medical savans of theirday. They 
had Cornelius Agrippa, and Reuchlin, 
and Paracelsus, and Fludd, and Hel- 
mont, and Dee, Drexelius, Lullius, 
Riply, Ashmole Boehmen, Poirel Cam- 
panella, Digby, and Vaughan, not 
to speak of the whole tribe of alche- 
mists of the operative order. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that for many years 
they carried all before them, and made 
proselytes in all directions. 

The Rosicrusian mythology, al- 
chemy, and initiations, were most amus- 
ingly exposed in 1670, by Montfaugon 
de Villars, a French abbé, in his 
famous book, entitled the Comte de 
Gabalis, for which he was silenced. 
Ile especially laid open their theory, 
that the whole material universe teem- 
ed with metaphysical and psychological 
beings; that every element swarmed 
with presiding genii, the fire with sala- 
manders, the air with sylphs, the water 
with undines, and the earth with 
ghomes; that thus each fragment of 
matter had its own sentient spirit, and 
that it was necessary to enter into 
strict alliances with this spirit before 
you could understand the nature of the 
body it inhabited. To this work we 
owe much of the mythological ma- 
chinery of Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

The Rosicrusians were hardly less 
distinguished than the ancient theo- 
sophists, and the initiates in general, 
for their transcendental spiritualism. 
Manes himself might have been charm- 
ed to hear their high panegyrics on 
celibacy and virginity, and their in- 
Vectives against all the sensuous gra- 
Ufcations of materialism. They, in 
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consequence, stirred up the bitter ani- 
mosity of the whole female sex against 
them ; and to the machinations of the 
women we are rather inclined to im- 
pute the overthrow of the Rosicrusians. 
Poor dear innocent metaphysical gold- 
seekers, they forgot to consult the in- 
terests of that “ parliamentarium mu- 
liebre,” which Erasmus, Postellus, and 
Cornelius Agrippa have declared at 
once unappealable and unappeasable! 

Since those days, both Rosicrusians 
and alchemists exist, as their present 
system of initiation proves; but their 
glory has departed, and they make 
little show in the world. Yet these 
alchemical initiates still hold them- 
selves singularly high and choice, and 
they lock down on the rest of men 
with the most superb contempt. We 
met an ancient alchemist of this de- 
scription not long ago, a very remark- 
able old gentleman indeed, who prided 
himself on being a lineal representative 
of the Rosicrusian race, and a faithful 
epitome of the whole art and craft of 
Ilermes. Like Milton, he bated no 
jot of heart or hope, on evil tongues 
though fallen, and evil times ; he still 
regarded himself as a sort of prophet 
among his contemporaries, and looked 
down on the modern chemists as mere 
exoteric smatterers, men who never 
penetrated the secret soul of nature, 
and dealt only in the gross contami- 
nations of materialism. Peace to thy 
rath, most antiquated of alchemists ! 
—_ thy end be happy, and thy sha- 
dow never be less!) Whether thy fa- 
vourite science will ever revive again, 
according to thy reiterated prognos- 
tications, we know not. They may be 
as veritable as those in Mr. Murphy’s 
almanac. 

But whether it revives or not, the 
great simple question in alchemy re- 
mains exactly where it did — Have the 
metals a common basis, a common me- 
tallic principle, which gives them the 
name and nature of metals? and can 
they be transmuted by electrical action 
when in a state of fusion, by the addi- 
lion of certain proportions of nitre, sul- 
phur, and mercury— id est, the phi- 
losopher’s stone? 

This grand problem of the alche- 
mists remains exactly where it did, nor 
have any of the modern chemists been 
able to solve or refute it. So far from 
having done this, the question is as 
much at issue as ever —the crux che- 
micorum ; and still it occupies the 
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attention of many analytical investi- 
gators, who are perpetually endeavour- 
ing to prove it either true or false, by 
exact and critical experiments. 

Sir Humphry Davy did much to 
put the question to the test by his 
galvanic experiments, in which he so 
amazingly reduced the number of 
accredited simple substances, by de- 
composing many that had been false- 
ly supposed simple. But Davy only 
went half-way in his analytical pro- 
cesses, and Brand and Faraday have 
proved that some of his supposed sim- 
ples are, in fact, compounds. Now, 
how much further will this analytical 
process be carried? Will it ever go 
far enough to decompose the metals ? 
This is the exact question at issue be- 
tween the alchemists and the chemists ; 
for both acknowledge that if we can 
decompose the metals, we can recom- 
pose them, and transmute them in 
what way we will. 

The two principal classes of che- 
mists that are now trying this verata 
questio are the electricians and the me- 
tallurgists. The alchemists united the 
powers of electricity and common fire, 
and applied galvanic forces to metals 
in a state of fusion. The electricians, 
on the contrary, have confined them- 
selves to electricity, and the metal- 
lurgists to common fire. 

If, then, the assertion of the al- 
chemists is to be fairly tested and 
tried, if their doctrine is to be fully 
proved either correct or incorrect, this 
can only be done by trying the ex- 
periment in their own prescribed me- 
thod. This is but doing the alche- 
mists common justice; for if they tell 
us that they succeeded by certain spe- 
cific processes, the only way to bring 
them to the test is by those specific 
processes, and no others. 

It is a very remarkable fact in the 
history of chemistry, during the last 
five years, that the electricians have 
actually made a considerable approx- 
imation to that identical transmutation 
of metals, for which the alchemists 
have been so mercilessly ridiculed. 
Messrs. Cross, Fox, and others, have, 
by the long-continued action of gal- 
vanic streams of electricity, actually 
effected that in a short period by art, 
which nature requires ages to achieve. 
They have thus transmuted and changed 
the character and form of metals, as 
well as produced a multitude of beau- 
tiful crystallisations in other mineral 
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substances. But so far as we can un- 
derstand, they have never yet applied 
their electricity to metals in a state of 
fusion, with the aid of those chemical 
ingredients, familiar alike to alchemists 
and metallurgists. 

Yet the trial might be fairly made 
by any studious and profound chemist 
without very much expense. He re- 
quires only sufficiently powerful elec- 
trical machinery to send constant and 
equable electric, or galvanic streams, 
through a vase, or alembic, in which 
the metals under the empirical or- 
deal are kept melted, and modified by 
such chemical ingredients as the ex- 
perience of the analyst might find sub- 
servient to his purposes. 

Ifthe electricians of our time have 
only adopted the electrical powers of 
galvanism, the metallurgists, on the 
contrary, have only adopted the calorific 
powers of flame: and thus poor al- 
chemy has had the misfortune to fall 
between two stools, and has been 
placed in the most painful position in 
which a theory can be placed by its 
antagonists—that is, between the horns 
ofadilemma. Ifthe metallurgists are 
at all inclined to give their alchemical 
ancestors fair play, and are not indis- 
posed to fill their pockets,—which are, 
doubtless, deep enough,— let them 
avail themselves of more powerful 
agencies than those supplied by the 
furnace. 

One thing I would, however, ad- 
vertise them of—viz. that if, by the aid 
of these articles on alchemical initi- 
ations, I shall introduce them into the 
craft and mystery of making gold, I 
shall expect a very handsome fee, if 
not a regular per centage, on their 
fortunate discovery. And, by the bye, 
I would also warn them of offences 
against the coin-laws, so that, if they 
happen to get their necks twisted, or 
suffer transportation for life, their blood 
may be on their own heads. 

I cannot better conclude this intro- 
ductory sketch of alchemy than in the 
words of a very ingenious French 
writer, who thus discusses the question 
of the transmutation of metals : — 


“This (says he) is a question for 
truly philosophic chemists, not for the 
empirical smatterers who pronounce ou 
every thing with that assurance so pecu- 
liarly their own; an assurance which 
nothing can abash. The metals, say they, 
are simple bodies ; it is absurd to think 
of changing one simple body into an- 
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other. But who shall prove that the 
metals are simple bodies? It is so, 
reply they, because it is impossible to 
change them. ‘That is to say, they are 
simple because you cannot transmute 
them, and you cannot transmute them be- 
cause they are simple. Is it not too bad 
thus to beg the very question at issue ? 
Is it not a grievous sin against logic to 
explain an effect by itself, which, in 
fact, is to explain nothing at all. 

«When we consider that the other 
classes of the mineral kingdom exhibit 
such a considerable quantity of objects 
very different in appearance and in na- 
ture, and that the chemists, notwith- 
standing their decided desire to see, in 
all these objects, simple substances, have 
not been able to discover in these same 
classes but nine primitive earths, whose 
properties they still furiously dispute ;— 
when I say we have made this sober 
reflection, what man of sense does not 
naturally think that it is impossible that 
metals can be bodies perfectly simple 
and homogeneous? And yet—O tem- 
pora! O mores! —these empirical gen- 
tlemen reckon no less than thirty-eight 
simple metallic substances! They have 
seen more elements in metals than the 
metals themselves, and, thanks to their 
creative art, the science of simple prin. 
ciples is become more complicated than 
that of their compounds. Such an ex- 
travagance needs no commentary, But 
let us hear Linnwus: —‘The metamor- 
phosis of metals,’ says the illustrious 
Swede, ‘is vainly concealed from us in 
the temple of Vulcan, and itis in the 
greatest depths of nature that we must 
seek for it. Few parents suddenly pro- 
duce many bastards: Mars was most 
decidedly a polygamist.’ 

“T was not present, in the year 1667, 
when Helvetius transmuted lead; nor 
when Berigardus and Van Helmont 
transmuted mercury; nor ever at the 
projection which the Emperor Ferdinand 
in the year 1648, and the Elector of 
Mayence in 1658, made to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. ‘These facts,’ says 
Bergmann, ‘ we cannot call in question, 
without refusing all confidence in his- 
tory. One must confess that one knows 
80 many examples of impudence and 
trickery in the crowd of those who re- 
present themselves as alchemists, that 
their bad name might injure that of the 
genuine adepts, if there were any. A 
base cupidity being the motive of their 
useless labours, they richly deserved to 
be disappointed. But there are in the 
arts such a multitude of inventions, that 
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all persons agree were practised in 
former times, and which are at the pre- 
sent day entire secrets, that we cannot, 
without temerity, deny the existence of 
the philosopher’s stone, because the ime 
possibility of it cannot be demonstrated. 
Without turning over the annals of al- 
chemy, it is sufficient to mention the 
Damascus sabres, formerly so renowned, 
of which the method of fabrication is 
lost. They were composed of a steel so 
hard, and at the same time so flexible, that 
they cut through the very hardest bodies, 
ak bins back to the very hilt. They 
were a half-transmutation of iron, a me- 
tallic substance between iron and mer- 
cury, or cinnabar. 

“The metals in our system are earthy 
substances, mineralised by fire. They, 
therefore, all contain essentially fire and 
earth, and their variety only arises from 
the varied proportion of the aerial ele- 
ment which enters into their composition ; 
and as earth and air, in combining, form 
salts, I detine all metal to be a certain 
salt, charged with as much fire as its 
nature will bear. By this definition, it 
may be understood that a mineral re- 
duced to its metallic state, is incapable of 
receiving a greater quantity of the mat. 
ter of fire. ‘The superabundance of this 
element would only serve to volatilise 
the metal. Thus, when once the thick 
earth, loaded with fire, is become liquid 
mercury, it cannot absorb more of it, but 
an increased fire would sublimate it. 

‘‘It follows from thence that if the 
transmutation of metals be possible, it 
can only take place by the addition of a 
salt, which changes the secret nature of 
lead or mercury into that of gold and 
silver, as the philosopher’s stone is re- 
presented as doing. This opinion may 
appear strange and ridiculous to those 
who never penetrate the causes and es- 
sences of things, but both Bergmann 
and Scheel are authorities for such a 
supposition.” 


We have, hitherto, little studied the 
secret essence and nature of metals; 
but we trust the results recently ob- 
tained may give us some right to hope 
that the epoch is not far distant, in 
which we shall arrive at the original 
foundations of metallic elements. If 
this can once be discovered, we shall 
be in a better position for proving 
whether the alchemists were the great- 
est philosophers or the greatest vision- 
aries on earth, 





To the Spring. 


AN DEN FRUHLING. 


Willfommen feoner Singling ! 
Du Wonne der Natur ! 

Mit deinem Blumentdrbeben 
Willfommen auf der Flur. 


Ey! ey! Da bijt ja wieder ! 
Und bijt fo lieb und fon ! 
Und frew’n wir uns fo berslich, 

Entgegen dir gu gehn. 


Denkit auc nod an mein Madchen ! 
Ey! fieber denfe doc, 

Dort liebte mic das Madchen, 
Und’s Madchen fiebt mich nod ! 


Fur’s Madchen manches Vlimeben 
Erbat ic) mir von dir — 

Neh fonum und bitte wieder, 
Und du ?—du giebit es mir ? 


Willfommen fehoner Sungling ! 
Du Wonne der Natur ! 

Mit deinem Blumenforbeahen 
Willfommen auf der Flur ! 


Schiller, 1782 


TO THE SPRING. 


Welcome, thou laughing baby-god | 
Thou Darling of the year! 

With thy diny flower-basket, 
Welcome, welcome here ! 


IIa! ha! and art thou here again ? 
And art so fair and sweet! 

With joy our hearts are bounding, 
To trace thy rosy feet. 


Dost thou my love remember ? 
Nay, how couldst thou forget ? 
She loved me then, that maiden— 

That maiden loves me yet. 


For that maiden, many a flowret 
I prayed thee, Spring, to pour; 
And again, behold, I pray thee— 
Spring! wilt thou give me more? 


Welcome, thou laughing baby-god ! 
Thou Darling of the year! 

With thy tiny flower-basket, 
Welcome, welcome here! 
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The Autobiography of a Poor Scholar. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES OF 
A POOR SCHOLAR, 


** Cantab-it vacuus coram latrone viator.”’ 
‘“* The coinless Cantab laughs the pad to scorn.” 


Crapter I. 


NotwiITHsTANDING the old saw, that 
“it is a wise father that knows his own 
son,” I do not recollect a single in- 
stance, from the time of Adam the First 
to that of William the Fourth, wherein 
any sceptical doubts have been raised 
on the important and interesting fact of 
every son having a father. The case 
of Joshua the son of Nun (none) I pre- 
termit as non ad rem, and shall at once 
declare myself the descendant of an 
honest Suffolk yeoman, scions of whose 
family-tree for full two centuries and a 
half had figured at one or other of the 
universities, and had their share of the 
patronage of the church. 

Under these circumstances, with the 
additional fact of my mother’s father 
and brother having, to use a northera 
phrase, “ wagged a pow in the pulpit,” 
it is not surprising that I, her only son, 
should be destined to uphold the family 
dignity. Indeed, some faint traces of a 
predicted bishopric, if not visions of 
Lambeth itself, appear to have influ- 
enced the decision of my respected 
parents ; and accordingly, in my fifth 
year, I was placed under the tuition of 
a village pedagogue, who was thought 
to be eminently qualified, as a prepa- 
ratory tutor to an embryo Cantab, 
having been assistant cook at one of 
the minor colleges at Cambridge. 

Of this period of my life it cannot, 
however, be supposed that I have re- 
tained any very vivid impression. The 
outline of a man in a greasy shooting- 
jacket, with an awful hazel-twig, some- 
times, it is true, crosses my vision, 
when inclined to be very sentimental ; 
and a kind old woman, with primitive 
gaberdine and placid smile, occupies 
some portion of the picture; but fur- 
ther my memory serves me not. I am, 
however, fully sensible that the period 
of five years, which I passed, I will not 
say how advantageously, under the roof 
of these simple, good-hearted people, 
was one of almost unmixed happiness. 

A disciple of Wordsworth, in all 
probability, would here indulge in a 
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lachrymose apostrophe upon youth and 
innocence, the anxious mother watch- 
ing the dawn of her son’s intellect, 
and a hundred other little manwuvres 
to swell a volume. But, I candidly 
confess, [ have no recollection of any 
thing of the sort, except my father once 
foretelling that, if I continued improv- 
ing as I had hitherto done, he had little 
doubt there would not be a bird’s-nest 
left in the neighbourhood in the course 
of a year or two, and he much feared 
the race of small-birds would become 
extinct. At this time, however, a new 
scene opened upon me; and to the 
learned curate of a country town the 
further progress of my education was 
anual With him—and he made 
@ great impression upon me upon more 
than one occasion—lI passed through 
all the gradations, from hic, hac, hoc, 
to 4, 4, vo, with the usual number of 
beatings. Ilorace and Homer, Virgil 
and Theocritus, nonsense verses and 
unintelligible themes, were severally 
attempted. And, after another five 
years’ probation, I was pronounced 
“aclever idle dog, who could do any 
thing he pleased.” 

This encomium might be, and [I 
doubt not was, highly agreeable in the 
ae quarter, and procured for the 
earned pundit many a head of game. 
The consequences were, however, indi- 
vidually fatal to me, and, joined to the 
flattery of well-meaning, but ill-judging 
friends, tended to render me one of the 
most incorrigibly idle fellows that ever 
managed to get through the routine of 
school business. It is useless to dilate 
upon this important period of my life, 
as doubtless the readers of Fraser's 
Magazine have been— many, if not 
all of them—in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, and could have portrayed 
their lives with much more eloquence, 
and with far greater advantage to the 
rising generation. I must, therefore, 
now come to the philosophy of my 
autobiography, and vindicate the title 
which has Neon prefixed to these lucu- 
brations. 

If any unphilosophical person should 
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be so truly dull as to inquire the use 
of detailing the commonplace existence 
of a commonplace individual, I answer, 


«* The proper study of mankind is man.” 


And there is some philosophy in pre- 
paring for those scenes in which, in all 
probability, many of my readers are 
destined to act a part, if they have not 
already done so; and it will be seen 
that prolixity is not one of my errors. 
Besides, no one ought to despise a fact, 
merely because it is of everyday occur- 
rence; or sneer at the mention ofa man 
having a father and mother, and being 
sent to school ; for at present, 


“« The very head and front of my offence 
Hath this extent, no more !” 


But why should I apologise? A life of 
the hangman, Cheshire, has been an- 
nounced ; Moore has murdered Sheri- 
dan ; fiddlers scrape pens as well as 
catgut ; and players not only “ fret 
their hour upon the stage,” but inflict 
octavos on the public: which public 
read and approve, or, what is more to 
the purpose, buy. The biography of 
such personages is interesting, if at all, 
from sheer want of philosophy — mine 
from philosophy alone; and this will 
be the opinion of the reader, provided 
his patience be not exhausted in the 
search after the promised charm. 

[ have brought you to my fifteenth 
year; spoken of my birth and educa- 
tion, merely with a view to point out 
the errors of the system pursued to- 
wards me, and the remedies I would 
propound, after the manner of the 
illustrious John Dunton, whose “ life 
and errors” he that hath not read has 
great pleasure in store. 

There is no mistake more fatal than 
that of supposing it possible to procure 
learning and accomplishments at a 
cheap school. The broad Suffolk lan- 
guage (I might call it lingo), acquired 
in the first five years of my pupilage, 
has adhered to me in some respects 
through life; and although few, perhaps, 
have seen more changes and chances, 
few wandered further, or mixed more 
with foreigners, I am detected by my 
dialect for a genuine Suffolkian where- 
soever I go. This may not be consi- 
dered an evil of very great importance ; 
but I put it to any man acquainted 
with the bienseances of life, whether 
more trifling matters have not been 
serious obstacles to preferment in a 
variety of instances? Indeed, to the 
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pulpit and bar, nothing is of such pa- 
ramount importance as “ delivery ;” 
which Demosthenes of old declared to 
be the beginning, middle, and end of 
oratory. 

And what did that illustrious man 
intend by “ delivery?” Clearly, purity 
and elegance of diction, with accuracy 
and fidelity of pronunciation, and grace- 
ful action. And how can this be ex- 
pected, when the blemishes of provin- 
cialism are apparent; when the Doric 
of Yorkshire or Beotic of Cornwall 
continually remind the hearers of the 
locale of your education, and impress 
upon their minds a conviction of your 
being an illiterate clown? Avoid, then, 
on all occasions, cheap tutors and vil- 
lage seminaries. That this advice is by 
no means superfluous, a reference to 
the advertising columns of the public 
journals about the termination of the 
Christmas and Midsummer vacations, 
will readily prove. Therein we find 
young gentlemen (?) finished (?) for the 
small sum of from twelve to eighteen 
pounds per annum; and in some in- 
stances clothing is included! Is a 
word more necessary ¢ 

Another most pernicious and dan- 
gerous method, too frequently adopted, 
is indiscriminate, or at all events ill- 
judged, praise. Ifa boy be once per- 
suaded that his talents are superior to 
those of his schoolfellows, he invariably 
becomes idle and indifferent ; and it is 
an extraordinary fact, that few, very few 
of your precocious and remarkably 
clever boys, ever turn out shining cha- 
racters in after-life. 

It is, moreover, no unusual practice, 
both with parents and masters, to draw 
invidious comparisons between boys, 
and to point out one boy as a model 
for the school. What is the conse- 
quence? A feeling of hatred, instead 
of ambition, is engendered ; and, in 
nine cases out of ten, this paragon of 
youths becomes an object of petty spite 
and malevolence, and his playmates are 
confirmed in their contrary course. But, 
if this be the case in large schools, the 
evil is tenfold increased in families; 
and I have known Wrother divided 
against brother, and sister against sister, 
from this simple circumstance, and 
the domestic happiness of a family em- 
broiled, merely from lavishing praise 
upon one member at the expense of 
the rest. That this is no exaggerated 
statement, too many proofs are, it is to 
be feared, at hand; for in most cases, 
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where very serious family jars have 
arisen, their origin may be traced to 
this or similar unfortunate contretems. 

The course of scholastic discipline 
may without impropriety be here intro- 
duced, and dismissed in a few words. 
Latin, Greek, and French, form the 
staple; religion, morality, and English, 
the casual parts of modern education. 
In the grammar schools, indeed, the 
former, with a book or two of Euclid, 
and a little algebra, are the sole stu- 
dies attended to. I am not, however, 
writing letters on education ; and would 
only throw out a hint, en passant, of 
such improvements as might be most 
readily introduced, and from the want 
of which, in my intercourse with the 
world, I have been no inconsiderable 
sufferer. 


Cuap. II. 


I now approach the most important 
era in the life of man,—the period 
comprised between his entry into a 
public school and departure for the 
university. In my own case, fortu- 
nately, I was too far advanced in classic 
lore to be reduced to the degraded state 
of a “ fag,” which has been so faithfully 
depicted by Sir A. Malet, and found 
myself at once in the fifth form. Of 
the battles I fought, the defeats I sus- 
tained, and “ all the thousand ills that 
boys are heirs to” in public schools, 
it is needless to speak. Like most 
others, I never preferred study to play, 
and always exerted myself as little as 
possible ; or, I would rather say, as 
little as my pride would allow, for no 
person of generous mind can tamely 
sit still, and behold his juniors pre- 
ceding him in the “ march of intellect.” 

In the course of my progress to qua- 
lify for “ Alma Mater,’ many circum- 
stances occurred, which I am not alto- 
gether satisfied would look well in 
print; nor do I believe that many of 
the exploits, in which I was engaged, 
would afford so much amusement to 
the reader as they did to the actor. 
Miss Edgeworth has immortalised 
“barring out ;” the Eton Montem, too, 
has opened thearcana of holyday sports ; 
and, in several other works, the “ perils 
by flood and field” of boys out of bounds 
have been detailed in a style that I can- 
not hope to equal. Neither, possibly, 
would individual sketches of character 
be altogether relished. One circum- 
stance, however, of the most heart- 
rending description, which occurred 
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during my noviciate, I cannot pass by. 
On the election of the chief magistrate 
of the city, it was the custom for the 
head boy, who generally was on the 
eve of departure for college, to address 
his worship in a Latin oration, in the 
composition of which both master and 
pupilexerted theirutmostability. Stute- 
ville, the captain, was in ecstasies. 
His friends, from a far-distant part of 
the country, had all assembled to wit- 
ness his triumph. Nor were they dis- 
appointed. The young Cicero sur- 
passed the fondest expectations of those 
who so anxiously watched him. The 
delivery was admirable, the composi- 
tion unrivalled. His talents had al- 
ready acquired him an exhibition; and 
little doubt was entertained that he 
would vindicate his claim to the cha- 
racter of a first-rate scholar amongst 
the “‘men of his year.” 

Alas! on what a foundation of sand 
are our best hopes founded! One 
short hour dashed the delightful an- 
ticipations of affectionate parents and 
admiring schoolfellows to the ground ; 
and the fine, manly youth, who, a few 
minutes before, had attracted every 
eye, and been the theme of praise of 
every tongue, was brought into the 
same room, the scene of his triumph, a 
mutilated corpse. A chaise and four 
had been procured, to add éclat to his 
departure ; from the window of which 
he was leaning out, and waving his 
handkerchief as a farewell, when a car- 
riage, coming at a rapid pace, in an 
opposite direction, caught his head, 
and he fell lifeless into the arms of his 
mother. Here let me draw a curtain 
over the distressing picture: he was my 
friend, and his memory has been, and 
ever will be, treasured in my heart of 
hearts. 

# * 


Reader, canst thou, if, perchance, a 
perpetrator of papers in periodicals, 
remember the anxiety with which you 
watched the appearance of the paper 
or magazine, in which you anticipated 
the pleasure of beholding yourself in 


print? I was early in the literary 
field; and on the day when my first 
offering tothe Muses was expected to as- 
tonish an admiring world, took my post 
at the door of the Mercury office full 
two hours before that news-sheet issued 
from the press. I had no doubt of its 
reception; no doubt of beholding, in 
the Notices to Correspondents, ‘‘ We 
shall be happy to hear further from 
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Tyro.” Atlength, the wished-for mo- 
ment arrived ; sevenpence was depo- 
sited on the counter, the paper grasped ; 
T ran, rather than walked, through the 
street, rushed into my study, locked 
the door, and in vain sought the wished 
object. The Notice to Correspondents 
was my last resource. I trembled to 
peruse it; but, at length, grown des- 
perate, cast my troubled vision in the 
direction of the leader, and then —but 
my feelings, after the lapse of many 
years, will not allow me to dwell upon 
the subject—I was rejected!!! 

Conceive, if you can, the horrors of 
that hour. One good effect, notwith- 
standing, resulted. The Corypheus 
of this paper was a notorious Whig, 
or, rather, a Liberal: from reading the 
histories of Greece and Rome, the 
glories of the republics of antiquity, I 
was in danger of becoming a member 
of that faction; but from the hour of 
my being the author of “rejected ad- 
dresses,” I forswore Whiggery, con- 
vinced that no one professing such 
principles could either be a man of 
sound judgment ora gentleman. Be- 
hold me, then, a Tory ; a name which, 
I confess, I assumed from pique, but 
one of which I have since had reason 
to be proud ; and which, from the ob- 
servations of many years, I am con- 
vinced embraces all that is great, glo- 
rious, and patriotic. 

The subject of authorship, however, 
must not be thus slightly dismissed. 
When my wounded feelings had in 
some measure recovered their wonted 
serenity, Horace, who had always been 
a favourite of mine, seemed to invite 
me toa second attempt; and, accord- 
ingly, an imitation of 

“ Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cantharis,” &c., 


in the shape of an invitatory ode, was 
transmitted to Sylvanus Urban, of 
whose being a perfect Gentleman there 
could be no doubt. On the first of 
the following month the magazine 
reached me in course; the quarter 
assigned to original poetry was quickly 
cut, and there—“ Oh! fortunate ni- 
mium!”—the ode, the identical pro- 
duction of my identical brain, shotie 
amid the galaxy of poetry, 


“* Velut inter ignes luna minores.” 


At least, such was my impression. 

Visions of poetic glory now took 
possession of my soul; I resolved to 
adopt the advice of Homer — 
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” » ~ set , , s » 
Als GQIOTISUEAY KOs USIP X Ov SEV HAAWY, 


and to take Parnassus by storm. 
Cricket and football, rowing in a boat, 
or in the street, had no longer any 
charms for the rival of Apollo’s self; 
and 


“ Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet,” 


were, if not commenced, at least, 
thought upon. 

It now became a matter of specu- 
lation to discover from what source the 
poetic fervour, the “divinus afflatus,” 
was to be obtained; and at the sus- 
ceptible age of seventeen it requires no 
conjuration to discover, that if a man 
devote himself to the spiritual ideality 
of the Muses, he will soon meet with a 
corporeal reality, to invest with all the 
charms and graces of a divinity. In 
plain language, I found it necessary to 
be in love. 

It is not my intention to indulge the 
public with abstract theories of “la 
belle passion,” or to restore little 
Tommy Moore’s love-lines to intel- 
ligible prose, but merely to relate the 
impressions my mind received upon 
the subject in the course of my short 
career of devotion to the fairsex. The 
human heart has been pronounced, 
either by Sanchoniathon, or some other 
modern writer, a paradox. Another 
pleasant hypochondriac,vulgarly known 
as Lilly’s oan says 


“Amor et melle et felle est focundis- 
simus ;” 

and some maudlin, lovesick idiot, 

drawls out, apud Ovidium—to cite 

classically, 


** Hei mihi quod nullis amor est medi- 
cabilis herbis.” 


But, after all, Anacreon was the 
only real lover of antiquity; he had a 
capacious heart, one adapted for the 
contingencies of life, and if thwarted 
by his mistress, why, philosopher like, 
he took to Glenlivet. 


Pig’ Ddwe, die" O1v0v, @ Weel, 
Pio: Y avbiusovras air 
SriPavous! tvssxzy! 

The difficulty to me was the se- 
lection of an appropriate object. I had 
read much, and thought more; but in 
all my intercourse with the country- 
city fashionables, nothing had I ever 
discovered in either their daughters or 
nieces at all likely to make me ‘ me- 
lancholy and gentlemanlike.” It at 
length occurred to me, that I had 
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commenced at the wrong end, and that 
solitude was the sine gué non to form 
and mould the heart, for wearing, with 
becoming grace, the fetters of 


“ Eros, the classical god of soft glances.” 


For months after this behold me, 
like a goule, haunting the cloisters of 
the cathedral; not, however, like my 
type, in search of the dead, but of the 
living ; inasmuch as the choir some- 
times possessed sufficient attraction, 
from the exquisite melody of the deep- 
toned organ, aided by the human 
voice divine, to induce the young and 
lovely to suffer their thoughts to be 
wafted heavenward during the per- 
formance of the anthem; and through 
the cloister I had either seen, or a dis- 
tempered imagination had pictured to 
me, the forms of beautiful nymphs, 
rendered more beautiful from the con- 
trast of the gloomy colonnade, and 
whom fancy associated in my mind 
with all the Utopian happiness—that is 
not to be. The circumstance of fre- 
quenting the house of prayer, too, 
added a further charm to the illusion ; 
for what ou earth, [ then thought, was 
so beautiful as the face of an innocent 
and intelligent girl, kneeling, in humble 
confidence, at the altar of mercy, and 
craving pardon for the little peceadil- 
loes, which her own pure spirit leads her 
to fear she may inadvertently have com- 
mitted against the immaculate Deity ? 

The privacies of the domestic circle 
have latterly been so much intrenched 
upon by the Pelhams, Maxwells, Tre- 
maines, and others of the same grade, 
that a writer, in delineating the ab- 
stract occurrences of life, if he attempt 
to describe first impressions, is in 
danger of incurring a charge of em- 
bellishing or romancing. But what 
are the first dawnings of manhood — 
the hopes and fears of an ardent and 
ambitious youth—but a romance of the 
highest order? For even when sur- 
rounded by the dull realities of exist- 
ence, how much importance does the 
buoyancy of that age attach to matters 
in themselves of every-day occurrence, 
and to events which, beyond the narrow 
circle of a limited acquaintance, are 
unheard of, or unnoticed. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of no 
small difficulty, in a case of auto- 
biography, to adhere so correctly to 
facts, as to defy the searching ill-nature 
of criticism, and still to offer sufficient 
attraction and amusement to fix the 
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attention of the reader. With regard 
to critics, who, in Dryden's time, were 
looked upon as mere literary hangmen, 
I would say, with Aristophanes — 


’ 
Baar is xoouxas. 


“Go hang yourselves, and give the 
crows a dinner.” 


I write not for such corbies. 

To the “gentle reader” this is mere 
prefatory matter, necessary, however, to 
the development of the great drama of 
life. And with these observations I 
close * fytte seconde.” 


Cuap. ILI. 


It is much to be regretted that, from 
the days of Homer to those of Southey, 
no author has described the peculiar 
sensations of inspiration, in other 
words, the nature of his feelings, when 
about to commence a work on which 
he felt his hopes of immortality were 
to rest. Left in the dark upon a sub- 
ject of such engrossing interest, I dare 
not venture on the untrodden and 
virgin path, and must, therefore, leave 
the world in ignorance of what it might 
possibly import them so much to know. 
The laureate ought to have no such 
delicacy ; in fact, he is in duty bound 
to enlighten posterity upon this point. 
For, if we look around us, and in one 
comprehensive view embrace the entire 
literary world, domestic and foreign, 
where shall we find a more distinguish- 
ed writer? As a poet, an historian, a 
biographer, an essayist, Robert Southey 
has obtained (and long may he live to 
enjoy his well-earned fame) the un- 
qualified meed of applause from per- 
sons of all parties, both at home and 
abroad ; and, if he adopt the hint here 
thrown out, he will be entitled to the 
gratitude of all future aspirants. 

Deprived of this advantage, I must 
depend upon my own _ unassisted 
efforts, and endeavour to embody, in as 
few words as practicable, the sum of 
all my woes ; for, from personal know- 
ledge, I can vouch for the fact, 


“The course of true love never did run 
smooth.” 


It was during one of my solitary 
rambles in the cloisters, listening to 
the chimes of the cathedral calling the 
devout and curious to evening prayer, 
that my heart was first interested, I[ 
had for some time, in listless idleness, 
been watching the various hues reflected 
through the painted window of the 
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chancel, and thought of the numberless 
eyes who, in the early ages of the 
venerable church, might have watched 
and felt like me. Visions of the pomp 
of the ancient monastic institutions — 
the warrior-priest returning from the 
Holy Land, the lowly palmer, the 
bigoted devotee, all treading the very 
ground on which I stood, and all 
hastening with the same outward pur- 
pose, however inwardly their hearts 
might differ, to the shrine of a mer- 
ciful Redeemer, with thanksgivings for 
past, and prayers for future blessings. 

The lady-abbess, also, of the neigh- 
bouring convent, the ruins of which 
still exist, attended by the pious sister- 
hood, and a train of young noviciates 
and boarders, whose eyes proclaimed 
how gladly they would exchange the 
gloom of the cloister for the revelry of 
the court, and how fearlessly they 
would encounter the cares and troubles 
of life, provided they might also parti- 
cipate in its sweets, filled up the imagin- 
ary picture, and attuned the heart to 
dreams of earthly happiness. Indulg- 
ing in such reveries, can it for a mo- 
ment be matter of astonishment, that a 
light foot-fall and dulcet voice should 
rouse my bewildered spirits to the 
realities of life, or that I should invest 
the beautiful creature, who was revealed 
to my eyes, with the attributes of an 
angel, and consider her as the realisa- 
tion of all the poetic delineations I had 
perused—the +é x#Aey that was to in- 
spire me with a sublimated passion, 
and transform me at once from a mawk- 
ish schoolboy into a poet and philo- 
sopher ? 

The manner of my introduction, the 
sighs and protestations I uttered, the 
progress I conceived I had made in the 
affections of the fair vision, and the 
rapture with which J gazed upon a 
lock of her hair, procured through the 
intervention of her tirewoman and the 
bribe of my last two shillings and six- 
pence, would furnish Sir Lytton Bul- 
wer with matériel for six mortal chap- 
ters. But the readers of Recina have 
no taste for such twaddle. And I shall 
put a seal upon curiosity, by announc- 
ing that, after seven and thirty days of 
mingled hopes and fears, I was anni- 
hilated, one black Monday morning, by 
the intelligence that, an hour before | 
was up, a soap-boiler had carried off 
my — and left me to curse an 
ungrateful world, and turn misogynist. 

J cannot tell how long this determined 
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hatred to the sex would have endured 
under different circumstances ; but I 
do not think nature intended me for a 
woman-hater, since, in the space of 
something less than half a moon, I was 
again a lunatic, and, if possible, more 
desperate than before. Misfortune, 
however, still followed in my track, 
which was, indeed, the case in some 
dozen more affaires de ceur, during the 
six months previous to my donning the 
* toga,” and becoming “ a man of our 
college ;” a sudden light at this period 
seemed to illumine my brain, and a 
vague suspicion darted into my mind, 
that all the seeming attention of the fif- 
teen demoiselles! to whom I had been 
severally and successively devoted, was 
a mere quiz: in a word, as Master 
Slender says, that I had been looked 
upon as a “ lubberly boy.” 

Perhaps there is not in the wide world 
a mortification so keenly felt as that of 
being thought a child by the senior por- 
tion of your acquaintance, when you are 
aman in yourownconceit. So painful, 
indeed, was this conviction to me, that 
I had no sooner ascended the sky- 
parlour in the first court of our college, 
than my gyp was despatched in all due 
haste for a tonsor; not, however, to 
eradicate, but to create, a beard ; and, 
as desperate cases require desperate 
remedies, I ordered a dozen bottles of 
genuine Macassar oil. 

Of Cambridge men and manners, as 
little is known in London as of the eti- 
quette observed at the reception of fo- 
reign ambassadors at the court of Tim- 
buctoo ; or as the actual condition of 
the African in our colonies by the 
wiseacres of the Antislavery Society. 
It must be admitted, it is true, that, 
from collateral evidence, and the ap- 
pearance of the outward Cantab, when 
mixing in general society, there is no 
reason for the supposition that he eats, 
drinks, or sleeps differently from other 
men ; but still it is important to collect 
all possible data on this interesting 
topic, for the purpose of disabusing the 
public mind, which, it can be proved, 
has, in more than one instance, formed 
an erroneous opinion upon this point. 
Allow me, then, to give an abstract ofa 
diary, conveying the week’s routine of a 
reading and a non-reading man’s exist- 
ence,—for into these two generic classes 
is the Cambridge world divided. 

In conformity, then, with established 
custom, I make Monday the commence- 
ment of the week ; at seven o’clock on 
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which day, the non-reading man, if a 
freshman, is seen hastening to morning 
prayers in the college chapel, devoutly 
cursing both bell and dean for rousing 
him from his half-finished slumbers, and 
fully resolved to brave the collected 
fury of tutor, dean, and master,— 


“The head severe, and wig of formal 
cut,” 


rather than again obey the call to ma- 
tins. About ten, breakfast appears,— 
no solitary meal; for some dozen con- 
fréres deposit their caps and gowns in 
sublime confusion in one corner of the 
room, and a simultaneous attack is 
made upon the solids and fluids, which 
are soon reduced to a vanishing frac- 
tion. Of all the meals in the universe, 
give me a college-breakfast. Apicius 
himself, if extant, would be in ec- 
stasies. 

First, of fluids—claret, ale, porter, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, tears of the morn- 
ing, genuine Glenlivet, with hock 
and soda, for those who may on the 
previous night have forgotten the 
“ modus in rebus,” for which, however, 
the dean is sure to remember the 
“ denique fines,” will be found in pro- 
fusion; whilst, fowls, ham, tongues, 
beefsteaks, snipes, and woodcocks, 
when in season; rolls, toast, muffins, 
Ke., &c., make up the goodly prospect. 
Let the fare be ever so sumptuous, and 
the hospitality ever so unbounded, 
still, however, the puny calibre of man 
cannot go on eating for the entire day ; 
and, consequently, due justice having 
been done to the prepared banquet, the 
artillery of conversation is opened, and 
the adventures of the preceding day, or 
projects for the ensuing, are severally 
discussed, with a variety of gesticula- 
tion and ejaculation that would astonish 
one of the uninitiated. After which, 
some take to riding, some to boating, 
some to lounging ; and the day is thus 
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consumed till dinner. If this takes 
place in Hall, a sufficiency of 
good substantial joints will satisfy a not 
fastidious appetite ; after which, an ad- 
journment to a friend’s room for wine 
and walnuts brings the student to the 
hour of vespers, which, not interfering 
with his bibulous propensities for above 
half an hour, he, perhaps, condescends 
to attend, in order to escape a jobation. 
On his return, the circulation of the 
bottle becomes brisk, and by supper- 
time, no unsubstantial meal, the boys 
become rather uproarious. Feeding, 
however, is a sedative, and prepares 
the inner man for the reception of punch 
and bishop, as a nightcap. But, ifthe 
party are card-players, the evening ter- 
minates about four a.M., previous to 
which sundry large sums have changed 
hands, and preparations have been en- 
tered into for the next day’s campaign. 
Such, with some slight variation, is the 
life of a non-reading man, which the 
Roman epigrammatist has well de- 
scribed, with pithy brevity,— 

** Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, cceno, 

quiesco.” 


And it would therefore be ‘ stale and 
unprofitable” to proceed further. 

The reading man, who is devoted to 
his book, and thinks with Milton, 


‘* How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns,” 


pursues a directly contrary course. The 
Monday morning beholds him regu- 
larly at chapel,* from which he retires 
to his roll and inch of butter, with a 
cup of weak tea, fearful of affecting his 
nerves. The next five or six hours 
are devoted to study, either in the lec- 
ture-room, or privately. About an 
hour previous to dinner, he strides to 


pn 


* «Thave known,” says Gilbert Wakefield, “‘ a sleep devotee delayed so long 
by the drowsy god, as to make it requisite to come at last without his clothes; and he 
has stood shivering with the flimsy fig-leaf of a surplice to veil bis outward fellow.” 


Memoirs, p. 147. 


“« Haply some friend may shake his hoary head, 
And say, ‘ Each morn, unchilled by frosts, he ran, 


With hose ungartered, o’er yon turfy bed, 
To reach the chapel ere the psalms began.” 
Duncomne’s* Imitation of Gray’s Elegy: 


* A Cantab, by the way, though smuggled into the olla Podrida of the “ Oxford 
Sausage,” 
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Trumpington, or the “ hills,” for health’s 
and appetite’s sake; enjoys the plain 
fare provided in hall; relaxes, possi- 
bly, with a quiet friend, till evening 
prayers, from which he is seldom or 
never absent; takes his tea, prepares 
for the lecture of the following morn- 
ing, and retires to his pallet, to dream 
of wranglers, optimes, medals, and 
prizes. The contrast is striking ; pos- 
siby the career in after-life of the twain 
is equally so. One day may be deemed 
a type of the rest, in both instances. 

For persons desirous of more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the minutie of 
university life, there are many works 
which might be recommended. Amongst 
the novelists of the day, both Oxford 
and Cambridge have been caricatured ; 
and letters from the University and ar- 
ticles in periodicals have abounded 
upon the same prolific subject. But of 
all the books for fun and frolic, and one 
best calculated to give an insight into 
the arcana of the “* gownsman’s” man- 
ners and customs, commend me to 
the Gradus ad Cantabrigiam. A little 
pruning of some rather prurient sallies 
of wit, and an enlargement of the ever- 
changing vocabulary, are still wanted 
even here: there is, however, no per- 
fection in this mundane state of ex- 
istence. But the reader will, I fear, or 
rather hope, begin to think [ have lost 
sight of that most importunate person- 
age—self; as I have not declared to 
which of the “ genus and species” I 
belong. This digression, nevertheless, 
it can be shewn, was necessary, and ac- 
cording to the most approved rules of 
art. First, it gave me an opportunity 
of dilating on a subject familiar and 
dear to me; and, next, delayed for a 
few brief moments the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of confessing myself an idle 
man. Such is still the fact. I de- 
lighted to saunter about the town in 
listless indolence, and could say, as 
Ilorace said before :— 

*€ Quocunque libido est 
Incedo solus: percontor quanti olus ac 
far : 

‘Tallacem circum, respertinumque perino 
Sepe forum, Kc. 
Perditur hie inter lux.” 


For the first few days of my sojourn 


‘** Near Cam’s smooth margin and the 
tuneful choir,” 


it is true, the influence of the atmo- 
sphere seemed to affect me; but I soon 
thought, ay, and exclaimed, too, with 
honest Geoffry Chaucer,— 
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“ Whereto should I study, and make 
myself wood, 
Upon a booke alway in cloister to pore ?” 
Prologue to the Monke. 


And this feeling was strengthened by 

the contagion of neighbourhood. The 

man who kept below me was music- 

mad, with about as mucli taste as a 

polar bear for asparagus ; and 

‘“ From morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy night,” 


with occasional inroads into the latter, 
tortured my ears and the catgut of an 
unfortunate violoncello with his at- 
tempts at harmony. The gutter se- 
renades of cats in March; the grunt- 
ings of a herd of swine, afflicted with 
quinzy, at the approach ofa storm ; the 
death-chorus of a flock of wolves when 
waking, after the Irish fashion, one of 
their slain comrades; the cackling of 
the Capitoline or any other geese; a 
speech from Dan O'Connell; in short, 
the most horrible combination and con- 
catenation of most horrible sounds, ne- 
ver inflicted on the delicate ear of a 
Mozart or Ilandel greater torment than 
I endured. 

And, as if this were not sufficient, 
the gentleman opposite was a modern 
Pythagorean, or dog-fancier ; and every 
time I ascended or descended, [ 
dreaded meeting some ferocious bull- 
dog, or rough Scotch terrier, an un- 
wary tread upon whose tail might have 
had consequences of the most fatal 
nature. How was it possible for a 
man to read in such an extremity? 
Your auricular and olfactory nerves in 
a perpetual state of excitement, and the 
fear of hydrophobia involuntarily taking 
possession of your mind! How I sur- 
vived the first term I cannot, at this dis- 
tance of time, imagine. Every night I 
dreamed of Cerberus, the three-headed 
janitor of Hades, and thought him triply 
mad; every night I awoke in profuse 
dread, unsatisfied of my existence till 
the dawn of day, and then scarcely con- 
vinced of being unbitten by the yawn- 
ing mouths which had bayed at me 
through night. How, then, I repeat, 
was it possible for me to read? Euclid, 
consequently, was soon laid aside ; al- 
gebra suffered equal neglect at my 
hands ; and I, as seldom as possible, 
saw the inside of my room, or books ; 
and, at the commencement of the 
Christmas vacation, had come to the 
wise resolution of leaving to the dull 
and plodding the chance of gathering 
the mathematical laurels of “ Granta.” 
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To pursue the history of a Cantab’s 
life, in statu pupillari, would be useless. 
Folios have been written upon it; and 
the whole may be summed up in a 
sentence: Non-reading men take as 
much pleasure, and as little literary 
labour, as may be; reading men, 
vice versd. After the usual period of 
residence, then, I was ushered into the 
Senate louse, asked a problem or two 
of Euclid, a few algebraic equations, 
and a question or so from one Paley, 


&e. Kc. ; and, half-frozen to death, at _ 


the end of a week’s attendance on the 
learned examiners, proceeded B.A., 
and, with Horace, exclaimed : 


“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.” 


’Tis done —I tower to that degree, 
And catch such heavenly fire, 

That Horace ne’er could rant like me ; 
Nor is King’s Chapel higher. 


Of course, this important era in the 
life of a philosopher was not suffered 
to pass without a libation ; and, believe 
me, both the poor scholar and his rich 
compeers proved, by their sacrifice to 
Dan Bacchus, that they were in no 
humour to merit the fate of Pentheus. 
Ill-natured people have atwibuted this 
to the love of the “¢ regal purple stream.” 
The thinking portion of the community 
do us, however, justice. They remem- 
ber the fate of the Theban monarch : 
“ Ere yet, ingenuous youth, thy steps 
reure 
From Cam’s smooth margin and the 
tuneful ehoir,” 


it becomes you to—what ?—This va- 
porising willneverdo. * * * 

At the Eagle and Child, vulgo the 
Bird and Baby, was celebrated the 
“ Bachelor’s Feast,” by some twenty as 
tolerable specimens of the genus Can- 
tabrigiense as a naturalist could desire. 
And whither are those joyous spirits 
fled? Not a few, alas, are dead—a 
few married ; but not even a few are in 
possession of the honour and wealth 
their youthful faney pictured. Our 
Alma Mater, 


“Who holds the candle and the sacred 
cup, 

And as one wasteth, cries ‘ Drink t’other 
up,’ ” 


(at least, such is the reading of the 
University arms by the late Garter,) 


is not famous for her maternal care of 
her offspring, when once out of leading- 
strings ; and many a time and oft, in 
after-life, the buoyant heart and elastic 
spirit, so conspicuous in the under- 
graduates, is chilled by the frown, not 
of the world at large alone, but of men 
of the same standing—of men with 
whom we perhaps once took sweet coun- 
sel together, and, maybe, went on our 
way peaceful and rejoicing. 

The ordeal past, the Cantab finds, 
unless a man of independent property, 
that even although his parents may not 
object to his remaining at home till of 
age for the church, there may be bro- 
thers or sisters, or relations of some 
kind or another, who charitably hint 
that enough has been expended upon 
his education, and that he must now 
exert himself or starve. If this much 
be not expressly stated, it is unequi- 
vocally implied ; and the poor scholar, 
no longer an object of envy, but pity, 
begins to think the honour of writing 
B.A. after his name is rather dearly 
purchased, by the alienation of that 
portion of his natural relations who 
have not enjoyed similar advantages to 
his own. For my part, I candidly con- 
fess that, at this particular period, I 
wished myself as ignorant as a flunky, 
and that the “ yellow gold,” which 
had been expended to make me a 
scholar and gentleman, had been safely 
in my pocket. Little time, however, 
was left for thought. One of two things 
was absolutely necessary: either “ to 
teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
or cultivate an acquaintance with the 
Nine. Asa man of gallantry, a devoted 
admirer of the dear creatures, from 
Esquimaux to the Sandwich Islands, 
can it be doubted which I preferred ? 
The choice, however, was not mutual. 
I wooed the Muses, it is true; but 
devil a rhyme — not even with Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary — could | elicit. 
Pupils were now my only resource. 
But pass we this passage. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham has pathetically and truly 
characterised the sufferings of this ill- 
fated class. His description will suffice 
for each individual, from Adam the first 
to this day. 

But Jedediah was as old as ancient 
Pistol, and never, in the character of a 
pedagogus, felt the pangs of unrequited 
love ; whilst I, ill-fated wretch that I 
was, in the shortest month of the year, 
met with seven refusals. All my cares, 
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roubles, and anxieties had, notwith- 
standing, no effect upon Father Time ; 
he continued his course, and I grew 
older : indeed, it would have been ra- 
ther astonishing if it had been other- 
wise at that period, when reform and 
the march of intellect were not even 
dreamt of. Accordingly, the clerical 
age arrived ; and, with a heart palpi- 
tating between hope and fear, I volun- 
teered my services for the West Indies, 
was accepted, ordained, and appointed 
to a foreign station. I did not, how- 
ever, immediately quit England ; and 
thinking that the few months of my 
sojourn in my native land would be 
well employed in establishing my cha- 
racter as a literary man, and finding a 
partner to share my toils, I spent my 
days in the British Museum, and my 
evenings in the company of one of the 
fairest of Eve’s daughters. My book 
issued from the press, and gave me 
wonderful satisfaction. What the world 
thought of it I knew not, and as little 
cared ; for, before it was well published, 
I was on the “ wide, wide sea,” con- 
soling myself by inditing “ Rejected 
Addresses,” rather more lachrymose 
than those of my amusing prototype, 
Horace Smith ; but highly consolatory 
to a man who, in the true spirit of a 
philosopher, would have wept salt tears, 
had he not been surrounded by an ocean 
of that commodity. 

Any member of the Funny Club, 
who may think that, because he has 
shot the centre arch of old London 
Bridge at high water, he is a naval 
tactician, is an ass, and I wish him 
well in the hands of Father Neptune 
on the line. Why, Neddy Bray Bulwer, 
the “ Long Tom Coffin” of Thames 
sailors, 1 would wager a page of Fraser 
to all his scribbling, does not know a 
capstan-bar from a studding-sail-boom. 
But what has this murderer of a felon 
to do with biography or philosophy ? 
Absit infamia !” 

To proceed. Despite a squall or 
two that would have astonished the 
tars of Chelsea Reach, and a shoal or 
more of flying fish, that would have 
made my grandmother dream of fairy 
land—not to mention a sufficient quan- 
tity of sharks and grampuses to have 
rendered Leigh Hunt, had our yellow- 
breeched fiiend been aboard, unable 
to produce the aforesaid, in statu quo, 
in due course, and, what in these cho- 
leric times must not be passed sub si- 
lentio, with a clean bill of health, most 
royal Cockney! —TI landed safely in 
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the destined haven, and, in the next 
chapter, will tell you of the * Anthro- 
pophagi, &c.” 


Cuap. V. 


There are persons so sceptical as to 
affirm that it is utterly impossible for a 
flat country to exhibit any features of 
attraction; but I very much query 
whether any man, though unbelieving 
as “a Hebrew Jew,” after a three 
weeks’ tumbling and tossing, like 
Diogenes in dolio, in the Bay of 
Biscay, and a six weeks’ foul wind up 
Channel, would not discover beauties 
in Friesland, even in the month of 
November. Bear with me, then, when 
I confess that the beautiful green 
forests of Guiana, when seen at sun- 
rise, scarcely six leagues from the ship, 
were an object to me not only of 
beauty, but absolute admiration. As 
we neared the river, and each tree 
became more distinctly visible, no- 
thing could surpass the magnificence 
of the towering cabbage-trees, which 
busy fancy pictured as the appropriate 
plumes of a giant’s hearse ; whilst the 
corrida and mangrove, flourishing to 
some distance in the water, presented 
to the eye of an unpractised European 
a sight at once novel and attractive. 

Nor were the works of art, so to 
speak, less worthy attention. The fair 
white dwellings—whiter from the con- 
trast of the deep green foliage of the 
orange and lime-tree; the distant 
spires of the churches, stealing among 
the palm and other trees, all of a 
nature strange and new; the fort and 
residence of the governor; the for- 
malities to be observed before proceed- 
ing up the river: all were of engross- 
ing interest; and this interest was 
heightened by our detention on board 
during the period that the captain was 
procuring a domicile. Since that day, 
I have travelled many a weary mile, 
seen various countries, and expe- 
rienced the changes and chances of 
this mortal life; but the impression 
made upon my mind by the appear- 
ance of George Town, after a long and 
tedious voyage, never has, and never 
can be effaced. 

If, however, the face of the country, 
and the style of the habitations, were 
sources of marvel, the inhabitants 
themselves, when landed, presented an 
equally strange aspect. Every shade, 
between the fair European and the 
jet black Congo negro, might be seen. 
Nor were the costumes less striking; 
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varying from the fashions of Paradise 
to those of Paris. 

The place selected for my abode, by 
my kind nautical friend, was not far 
from the landing point, and I was 
soon ushered into an apartment, so 
utterly different from any I had hither- 
to seen, that I might, without any great 
stretch of imagination, have fancied 
myself in fairy land. The hostess was 
a portly, smiling dame, of a deep 
copper colour; and the Hebes and 
Ganymedes, who were ready to an- 
ticipate my wishes, were of different 
shades; all, however, smiling and 
happy. Madeira, mixed with water, 
sugar, nutmegs, and lime-juice, termed 
sangaree, with a variety of beautiful 
fruits, were produced; after paying 
my devoirs to which, I requested to be 
shewn my apartment; and here new 
wonders, but of a less pleasing de- 
scription, awaited me. Musquitos and 
sandflies, cockroaches, and hardbacks 
innumerable, annoyed me throughout 
the night. With the former two, in- 
deed, I never, during a residence of 
some years, became thoroughly re- 
conciled ; the latter, one soon ceases 
to care about. Early the following 
morning, I was awakened by a beating 
of drums, and a concourse of strange 
sounds, to which I had never been 
accustomed, and was soon informed 
that the slaves were celebrating one of 
their periodical holydays. 


Cuap. VI. 


Of all parts of the habitable globe, 
give me the West Indies for hospitality. 
The grand object of every resident is 
to impart pleasure: parties upon 
parties follow each other in endless 
succession; and although there may 
be a sameness in the routine of these 
affairs, still the invariable smile, the 
cordial shake of the hand,—in a word, 
what is expressively, if not elegantly, 
termed a hearty welcome, will not 
permit you to be hypercritical ; and I 
much question whether a residence in 
the tropics of a few years does not 
obliterate, in a great measure, the 
homesick feeling to which Englishmen 
are particularly subject: one thing is 
certain, the freezing and phlegmatic 
portion of their system undergoes a 
complete change, and you may witness 
as much gaieté de ceur in one of our 
own proverbially dull islanders, as in 
a mercurial Frenchman in the salons of 
Paris. 
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A chapter might be written upon 
the effects of climate, upon mental 
organisation, illustrated by anecdotes 
of real life; but such is not my pur- 
pose. I merely state the fact, that 
Dutch and English, Scotch and French, 
German and Irish, although, on their 
arrival beneath the influence of a ver- 
tical sun, their tastes, habits, and views, 
may be as widely different as the four 
cardinal points, soon amalgamate, take 
the schnaps and cigars at the matutinal 
hour, usher in the meridian with san- 
garee or sangarorum, imbibe wine and 
bitters, as a stimulant, previous to 
the dinner, do justice to the vinous 
fluids subsequently, and conclude the 
evening in as much smoke and har- 
mony as if they had not been cradled 
together. This is true philosophy ; for 
what has a Transatlantician to do with 
European squabbles? ‘ros Tyriusve 
is no point of discussion for men located 
in a new world. In fact, the only 
subject of contention is, and ought ta 
be, the 


“ Quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet et nescire malum est :”— 


to wit, Who makes the best sugars, 
rum, molasses, cotton, and coffee? 
This is honourable rivalry ; and when 
combined, as it always is, with a desire 
to be surrounded by happy faces, who 
dares say that the life of a West India 
planter is not at once honourable and 
useful ? 

Solomon “ spake of trees, from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall; he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes :"” on all these subjects might I 
imitate the royal sage, for certainly the 
forests and rivers of Guiana abound in 
matter meet for the contemplation of 
the botanist, zoologist, entomologist, 
and ichthyologist ; but in an autobio- 
graphy, about nobody but myself, it 
would not be quite dpropos; ergo, as 
Sir Hudibras observes, notwithstanding 
the profundity of my natural and ac- 
quired knowledge, “ de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis,” the world can- 
not, at present, be illuminated by my 
brilliancy. Believe me, however, gen- 
tle reader, that I saw what you cannot 
see, because, as Puff judiciously ob- 
serves, “they are not in sight;” but if 
your curiosity is excited, adjourn forth- 
with to the Zoological Gardens and 
Museum, and if you have any, the 

oe 
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Jeast acumen, you may discover some 
things I met with in my travels; nay, 
some that I did not. 

I was then a bachelor. 

Somehow or other, I was always 
addicted to metaphysics and philo- 
sophy. I read, and hoped to under- 
stand—ever preferred experience to 
mere assertion—and, consequently, 
stumbling on a passage which declared 
“that it was not good for man to be 
alone,” I sought, and found a partner, 
—“ felix ter et amplius!” Of course, 
it cannot be expected, even from a 
philosopher, to disclose the maximum 
of good or evil found in the marriage 
state. A wise man only remembers 
the former; but a few words how to 


“* Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry,” 


will not, it is hoped, be thrown away. 
There are, then, five sine quad nons ; 
that is, if you are ambitious of happi- 
ness ; videlicet, temper, common sense, 
accomplishments, taste, and some of 
the good things of this world. 

I recommend, therefore, all worship- 
pers of Hymen to study, with the ut- 
most diligence, the temper of his idol. 
In the days of courtship the sun never 
sets—it is a hyperborean summer; 
beware lest, through the defects of 
temper, a hyperborean winter succeeds. 

Common sense, secundo, must not 
be overlooked: it is a near ally of 
temper; is preferable to every other 
sense; will make a dinner of herbs 
better than a stalled ox; convert ap- 
parent troubles into real blessings ; 
look to the fair side of every thing; 
dispose the possessor not only to share 
your joys, but alleviate your sorrows ; 
will make her blind to your faults, and 
keenly sensible of your good qualities ; 
in a word, make matrimony what the 
beneficent Creator intended it to be, a 
real blessing. 

Nor must accomplishments be over- 
looked. By this term I do not mean 
the mere capability of moving through 
a quadrille, thumping an unfortunate 
pianoforte, or spoiling folios of Bristol 
paper by unintelligible daubs ; nor do I 
allude to the miserable patois of bad 
French, and worse Italian, in which 
some of our well-educated young ladies 
indulge : no, the accomplishments I 
desire are solid and useful,—a proper 
knowledge of religion,—of the plain 
why and because,—a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with history not to con- 
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found Alexander the Great with Alex- 
ander the Coppersmith, nor George of 
Cappadocia with George the Fourth, 
—and all those employments, at once 
useful and ornamental, which have been 
the peculiar province of the sex from 
the time when “ Eve span,” to the days 
of the great and good Queen Adelaide ! 

Taste requires no definition,— it is 
the peculiar bearing and high feeling of 
a lady. 

The good things of this world, also, 
every one understands. The proverb 
says, “ When Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love flies out at the window,” 
May none of the married readers of 
Reoina ever experience the proof ; 
may the single weigh well the conse- 
quences, ere they plunge both them- 
selves and the object of their regards 
into hopeless misery, by blinding their 
eyes to the wretchedness which inevita- 
bly accompanies the “ res angusta 
domi” of a sanguine Benedict. 

The common annoyances produced 
by jealousy, extravagance, fondness for 
dress, selfishness, &c., &e., need not 
now be discussed. Ifthe above rules 
are observed, these evils can never 
happen ; and I shall not have written 
the Philosophy of Matrimony in vain. 

After what I have stated, it will, I 
doubt not, surprise my readers, that I 
should ever wish to leave such a terres- 
trial paradise ; but the truth must be 
told. I could not endure the thought 
of an eternal separation from the land 
of my fathers, and began to apprehend 
the yellow fever, or some peculiar tro- 
pical calamity, might intercept my re- 
turn: so, one fine morning in Septem- 
ber, I embarked, bag and baggage, in 
the good ship Elizabeth, bound for Li- 
verpool, with the intention, however, of 
revisiting the West Indies, afier a short 
sojourn in England; but fate had 
willed it otherwise. Our passage was 
a remarkably good one. Holyhead 
was descried one fine evening early in 
November, in all the beauties of a set- 
ting sun; the long-wished-for port was 
reached the following day ; and beef- 
steaks and potatoes soon obliterated 
the forgotten relish of salt fish and 
plantains, whilst the memory of san- 
garee and sangarorum was drank in po- 
tations pottle-deep of home-brewed ale. 

My sojourn at Liverpool was brief, 
—more so, probably, than it would 
have been, had not a desire to break a 
lance upon the Popish question irre- 
sistibly urged me to the metropolis. 
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My adventures there shall be detailed 
in my next and concluding chapter. 


Cuap. VII. 


On reaching London in a dense No- 
vember fog, I found that the partisans 
of Popery liad already drawn their 
steel— pens, and the Protestants were 
slowly rousing themselves from their 
lethargy. My first step was to enrol 
myself a member of a Conservative 
club, where I indulged my confréres 
with various specimens of oratory, and 
convinced — myself at least — that 
Popery was an abomination, and I a 
Demosthenes. The cause was be- 
trayed, as every one knows ; the bill 
passed. My part, however, was rather 
more conspicuous than I anticipated or 
intended ; for, like other illustrious men, 
I had greatness thrust upon me, and 
found my name subscribed, as chair- 
man, to a string of resolutions agreed 
upon at a meeting at which I was not 
even present. It was useless to be 
angry ; besides, as Hotspur observes, it 
was a good cause; so chairman I be- 
came de facto, and exerted myself with 
all the energies of my soul to excite 
such a spirit throughout the country as 
would control the progress of the Popish 
agitator. Alas, for poor human na- 
ture!—men who had been cradled in 
Protestantism, who owed their little 
modicum of reputation to a supposed 
determined consistency, deserted their 
post; and in the celebrated expedition 
to Windsor, which so alarmed the 
government, that the park gates were 
closed, and military posted throughout 
the route to the castle, the procession, 
which was to have reached as faras Kew 
Bridge, mustered only some three or 
four glass coaches from Newman’s. 
For particulars of this heart-rending 
failure, the memory of which, even at 
this distance, brings tears into mineeyes, 
I must refer to the newspapers of the 
period. 

It will be readily believed, that, 
having once put my hand to the plough, 
I did not draw back. No; although 
both lords and commons had failed in 
their duty,— although the accursed su- 
perstition of Rome had become part 
and parcel of the law of the land, I, in 
conjunction with a dear and valued 
friend, continued, through the medium 
ofthe press, to hold up to public scorn 
and derision the entire squad of 
apostates. My heroic fortitude under 
persecution, the inveterate hostility of 
the hired tools of despotism, and all 
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the thousand subsequent ills I suffered, 
are now matter of history, and will 
form an interesting episode in the 
work of some future Holingshed. 

By this time I was completely 
ruined ; my leave of absence having 
expired, my appointment abroad was 
lost; agents neglected the interest they 
were sworn to watch over; and I was 
left alone—with my philosophy. After 
all, misfortunes per se are not so very 
disagreeable; nay more, if viewed in a 
proper light, and turned to their le- 
gitimate purpose, are well enough in 
their way: they are the touchstones by 
which friendship is tried. I had al- 
ways been an anti-contagionist ; but 
my intellectual ideas were as obtuse as 
my visual organs; in other words, my 
near-sightedness was visiby contagious, 
None of my acquaintance could now 
see better than myself; the devourers 
of my mutton and my wine no longer 
knew me. I might even say,— 


** Good, den, Sir Richard,” 
and hear, 
“ Gad-a-mercy, fellow !” 


in reply. My philosophy, however, 
soon reconciled me to this, and [I 
passed the “ servum pecus” with as 
much supercilious contempt as I do 
Don-Key or Lord John Russell. The 
truth was, that the value of such friend- 
ships, if [ may so profane the word, 
was equal to Lord Althorp’s financial 
ability ; not to mention Powlett Thom- 
son’s honesty. Shall I complete the 
cabinet picture? No. But, 


“ Ne me Crispini Scrinia Lippi 
Compilasse putes,” 


[ will wind up this history. After all 
my troubles, cares, anxieties, perplexi- 
ties —matutinal, meridional, and ves- 
pertinal ; after pondering, like Wouter 
van Twiller, whether, in imitation of 
Diogenes of old, [ should beg an empty 
sugar hogshead, for a local habitation 
for my sweet self, from some of my 
ancient West India friends, or domicile 
in Grub Street; after sundry and 
diverse meditations, and the erection of 
various chateaux en Espagne, one sweet 
evening, when the moon had scarcely 
filled her orb, a vision bright and 
heavenly met my contemplative eye,—— 
it was the embodied ideality of Re- 
Gina. She smiled, my fears were 
dissipated ; and since that time happi- 
ness has once more shaken hands with 
PEREGRINE SOUTH. 
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COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. 
No. III. 


TIMON; OR, THE MISANTHROPE. 
(Continued from p. 221.) 


ACT III. 
Scene II.—The Desert. 
Timon. Demeas. 


GNATHONIDES. THRASYCLES. 
PuIviaDes. Brepsias, &e. 


Tim. Come, spade, put forth thy strength, and shew no sign 
Of weariness, in calling from the depths 
Of earth this lurking treasure into light. 
[ Digs, and discovers gold. | 
O, wonder-working Jove! dear Corybantes ! 
O, Hermes, god of gain! Whence are these heaps, 
Those boundless heaps, of gold ?—Perhaps I dream ; 
I fear that, on awaking, they may prove 
To be no more than cinders. Nay, ’tis gold ! 
Stamped gold—true gleaming colour, heavy weight, 
Of aspect most delicious to the eye. 
O gold !* 
What fairer sight can man behold ? 
Still beaming forth in beauty bright, 
Like blazing fire by day and night. 
O gold! 
Come, dearest, most beloved! Shew me the maid 
Who would not, with wide-opening arms, embrace 
So sweet a lover, showering through the tiles ? 
Midas, and Creesus, and thou Delphic fane, 
Loaded with offerings, how you seem as naught 
Compared to Timon, and the wealth of Timon, 
With whom not Persia’s monarch can compare ! 
Good spade, dear jerkin, it is meet that I 
Should hang you here as votive gifts to Pan. 
I’ll purchase all this desert, and erect 
A turret o’er the treasure, just enough 
For me to spend my days in, and to serve 
As tomb, my bones to shelter when I am dead. 
Be THIS DECREED,” and laid down as a law, 
For my remaining life, never to mix 
With mankind ; none to know, and all to scorn. 
Be friend, companion, guest, appeals to the altar 
Of pity, idle trash. Sorrow for tears, 
Or help to him who needs it, flat subversion 
Of ordinance, and upsetting of all morals. 
Lonely as lives the wolf, so shall I live. 
One friend, no more, I'll have, and he is—Timon. 
All other men are enemies and traitors. 
If I should meet a man, it is a case 
Demanding purification ; and the day 
On which I barely see one is accursed. 
Be they to me no more than merely statues 
Of brass or stone. No herald I'll receive, 
And make no treaty. Let the desert wild 
Serve as a boundary betwixt me and man. 
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Timon ; or, the Misanthrope. 





The names of fellow-tribesman, fellow-wardsman, 
Or fellow-citizen, the name itself 

Of country, are but cold and barren words, 
The objects of vain glory to an idiot. 

Be Timon, and he ouly rich, and hold 700 
All others in contempt, and by himself 

Indulge in joy free from the flattering crowd, 

And their o’erburthening praise. is sacrifice 

To the great gods will he perform alone, 

And at the board feasting alone will sit, 705 
Hlimself his only neighbour, all the rest 

Shaken away. And further be it decreed 

That when the hour of death draws near, he only 

Shall clasp his dying hand, and on his head 

Place the last chaplet. He assumes the title 710 
Most grateful to his ears—of Misanthrope ! 

The manners suitable to such a name,— 

Harshness, and fierceness, incivility, 

Anger, and hate of mankind, shall be his. 

If l behold one perishing in the fire, 715 
And praying me to quench it, be it quenched 

With pitch and oil: or if the winter flood 

Hurries a drowning wretch along its current, 

And with uplifted hand he cries for aid, 

Headlong I'll plunge him, so that by no chance 720 
lie may escape! Thus shall I fitly pay them. 

Timon, the son of Echecratides, 

A burgher of Colyttos, introduced 

This law to the assembly. The same Timon 

Put it to vote, and passed it, and he will 72 
Right manfully and well carry out th’ enactment ; 

Yet would I give a handsome price that all 

Should know my wealth enormous. It would be 

As bad as choking to them. Why! what’s this? 

Ileavens! what a bustle; from all sides they run, 730 
Covered with dust, and panting in the course, 

Ifaving, I know not how, smelt out the gold. 

Shall I, then, mount this rock, and drive them off,— 

Pelted away with stones? or for this once 

Do violence to my law, and meet them, that 735 
They may feel keener insult from my scorn. 

Ay! that is better. Let me therefore stay 

To greet them. Whocomes first? Gnathonides, 

My flatterer, who, when late I asked a dole, 

Handed me forth a halter. At my house 740 
Oft had his stomach heaved beneath the load 

Of gallons of my wine. But he is right 

To come; for he shall be the first to howl. 
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Enter GNATHONIDES. 


Gnathonides. Did I not say the gods would ne’er forget 
So good a man as Timon? Timon, hail ! 745 
All hail! thou handsomest, and pleasantest man, 
And most convivial fellow. 
Lin. Hail thou, too, 
Gnathonides, most ravenous of vultures, 
And most confounded scoundrel of mankind ! 750 
Gnath. Fond of a joke as ever. Where’s the feast ? 
To cheer the cup, I bring with me a song 
From the new Githyrambs I late was taught. 
Tim. Taught by this spade thou’lt sing forth doleful ditties 
In elegiac ! Beats him.] 755 
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Gnath. Ha! what’s this? Dost strike me? 
Bear witness, Hercules. Oh! oh! I cite thee 
Before the Areopagus, on a charge 
Of battery aud bloodshed. 

Tin. Wait much longer, 

And I shall give thee cause for a charge of murder. 

Gnath. No, not at all; thou hast it in thy power 
Wholly to cure the wound, by laying on 
An ointment of thy gold. There's no such styptic. 

Tim. What, loitering still? 

Gnath. Nay, I depart, but thou 
Shalt have no cause of joy for this thy change 
From kindness to barbarity. [ Evit. 

Tim. Who is this? 

This bald head fellow? Oh! Philiades, 
Most flatulent of flatterers. From my hands 
Ile got a freehold farm, and for his daughter 
Two talents as her dowry,—a reward 
Bestowed him for his lavish compliments 
Upon my singing ; for when all the rest 

Ileld silence, he alone, with many an oath, 
Swore that I sang more sweetly than the swans ; 
And, but the other day, when I in sickness 
Came to him begging succour, the good fellow 
Threatened me with the whip. 


Enter Puiitapes. 


Philiades. O! impudence! 

Now, do you know who Timon is,—is now 

Gnathonides, his friend and fellow reveller, 

The ungrateful knave, by all whom former favours 

Were unremembered, meets his due deserts . 

But I, his ancient friend, who with him shared 

The days of youth, a fellow of his tribe, 

And brother citizen, approach discreetly, 

Not wishing to intrude. All hail, my patron! 

And still keep off these rascal parasites, 

Mere trencher friends, no better than the crows. 

We can trust no one now,—for all are base 

And thankless. As for me, I hither came 

To offer thee a talent to supply 

Thy present needs ; when on the road I learnt 

That an o’erflowing mint of wealth was thine. 

I now have come to counsel thee, although 

Thou art too wise to lack advice of mine, 

Who might at need be counsellor to Nestor. 
Tim. So be't, Philiades. Come hither, then, 

And take this cheery welcome from my spade. _ [Strikes him. ] 
Phil. Good people, see, the ungrateful man has broken 

My head because I wished to teach him prudence. [ Evit. 
Tim. Here comes a third. "Tis orator Demeas, 

With his decree in hand, and laying claim 

To be my cousin. In one day for him 805 

I paid up sixteen talents to the city 

(He had heen cast, and lay in a prison for it, 

Ifaving no means to pay the sum, till I, 

From pity, freed him) ; and when, not long since, 

It was his lot to share some public money 

For the A‘geid tribe,¢ and I applied, 

Asking my portion of’t, he told me plump, 

Hie did not know me as a citizen. 
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Enter DEeMEas. 


Demeas. Uail, Timon, glory of thy race,-—thou prop 
Of Athens, and thou bulwark of all Greece, 

Long since the assembled people, and both councils — 
Senate and Areopagus — await thee. 

But listen, first, to the decree which I 

Have for thine honour thus drawn up. “ Wuereas, 
Timon, the son of Echecratides, 

A burgher of Colyttos, much renowned 

For goodness and for virtue, and in wisdom 
Surpassing all the other men of Greece, 

Has many a noble benefit conferred 

Upon the city throughout all his life,— 

Has, in one day, in boxing, wrestling, running, 

In two-horse driving, and in four-in-hand, 

Been proclaimed victor at the Olympic games.” 

Tim. I never even visited the games. 

Dem. What then? some other time thou wilt be there ; 
(’Tis best to put in such like things as these). 

* And last year bravely, by Achurne, two 
Spartan battalions into pieces cut.” 

Tim. Why, how is this? I never carried arms, 
Nor was included in the muster-roll. 

Dem. This is mere modesty. But we should be 
Ungrateful, did we not remember it. 
“* By drawing up decrees, by giving counsel, 
By leading arnites, hath he to the city 
In no small wise contributed. For these reasons, 
BE IT DECREED by senate, and by people, 
By the high court justiciary,4 by the tribes, 
And by the wards, severally and generally, 
There be erected in the citadel, 
And nigh Minerva placed, a golden Timon, 
With lightnings in his right hand, and with rays 
Beaming about his head ; that he be crowned 
With seven gold crowns, and that they be proclaimed 
When at the Dionysia the new tragedies 
Shall be to-day performed (to do him honour, 
Lhe Dionysia must be held to-day). 
Demeas THE Orator proposed this bill, 
Nearest to him of kin, and his disciple ; 
For Timon is a famous orator. 
And all things else whatever he desires.” 
Such, then, is the decree. I had intended 
To bring with me my son, whom, after thee, 
I gave the name of Timon. 

Tim. How is this? 
As far as I know, thou wert never married. 

Dem. Next year I will, if God may so permit, 
And shall have offspring ; and the child so born 
("Twill be a son, of course), I call him Timon. 

Tim. I doubt if thou wilt marry, my good fellow, 
After so stiff a blow as this from me. [Strikes him.] 

Dem. Oh, oh! What mean’st thou? At the tyranny 3865 
Art aiming, Timon, thus to strike the free ? 

Thou, not a freeman pure—no, not a citizen ! 
But thou shalt suffer for thy various crimes ; 
Among the rest, for burning of the citadel. 

Tim. It is not burnt, thou scoundrel ; which will prove thee 

A perjured common informer. 
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Dem. And thy riches 
Are made by undermining the Exchequer. 
‘Lim. It is not undermined —that lie won't serve. 
Dem. It will be undermined some other day ; 
But thou hast now all that it once contained. 
Tim. Take then another. [Strikes him.] 
Dem. Wo is me, my back ! 
Tim. Make no more noise, or I shall give a third. 
It would be most ridiculous withal 
If I, who two battalions of Laconia, 
Unarméd, cut to pieces, could not crush 
One wretched mannikin: it, indeed, were vain 
That at the Olympic games I had been victor 
In boxing and in wrestling! [ Evit Demeas. 
Who is next ? 
Philosopher Thrasycles !—ay, no one else— 
With beard let loose, and eyebrows all upturned, 
His hair set back upon his forehead,— waddling 
And grunting, here he comes, a very Boreas, 
Or Triton, such as Zeuxis used to paint. 
Smooth of attire, demure in his deportment, 
And modest in his gait, in morning hours 
He preaches upon virtue, and inveighs 
’Gainst pleasure’s votaries, and with much laud 
Extols frugality ; but when the bath 
Is over, and to supper he proceeds, 
And from the boy takes a prodigious cup 
(No watered wine for him, but the neat fluid), 
Then, as if Lethe’s waters he had swallowed, 
Ile shews in practice the flat contrary 
To all the morning theories,—like a kite, 
Pouncing upon the dishes, elbowing 
His neighbour guests, filling his beard with sauce, 
Snapping his food like a dog, close bending over 
The plates, as if to find in them that virtue 
Ile so much talked of; and with careful finger 
Wiping each platter, so as not to leave 
One toothful of the garlic sauce behind. 
Then loud are his complaints, if not to him 
Exclusively is given the pie entire, 
The pig, or whatsoever else may be 
The tit-bit chosen for gourmand or for glutton. 
Tipsy at last, or drunken, he proceeds, 
Not merely to the pitch of song and dance, 
But of abuse and riot. Many a discourse 
Over the cup he holds ; and his chief themes 
Are order and sobriety, which he treats 
With tongue absurdly stammering, quite knocked up 
By the strong wine he swallowed ; till no more 
His stomach will retain the dose, and then 
Away they carry him staggering from the chamber, 
Clasping a singing-girl in both his arms. 
But even in sober hours, he need not yield 
To any man precedence in the arts 
Of impudence, rapacity, or lying. 
"Mong flatterers, too, he holds distinguished place, 
And scruples not at perjury. Before him 
Marches [mposture ; Impudence attends him ; 
In short, the thing’s most feelosophical,¢ 
Complete in every part, and wholly accomplished 
In manifold perfections. Ere long, therefore, 
So fine a fellow well deserves to howl. 
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Enter Turasycces. 
What’s this?) Good Heavens! Why loitered Thrasycles ! 
Thra. 1 come not hither, Timon, with the motive 
That sways the multitude, who, all agape, 
Run in a crowd after thy wealth, thy plate, 
Thy gold, thy costly banquets, holding forth 
In many a glozing flattery to a man 
Simple as thou, and liberal of hand. 
Thou know’st for me a biscuit is enough, 
Seasoned, as sweetest luxury, with a cress, 
An onion, or, perchance should I indulge, 
A little salt. The well supplies my drink. 
This tattered cloak I deem of higher worth 
Than finest purple. As for gold, to me 
It seems no better than the sea-side shells. 
’Tis on thine own account I come, through fear, 
Lest that most pestilent and treacherous thing, 
Wealth, which to many a man, at many a time, 
Ilas been the cause of woes incurable, 
Should spoil thy better nature. Wouldst thou take 
The adviee 1 proffer, thou wouldst cast it all 
Into the sea, as something quite unneeded, 
By a good man, whose eyes have power to see 
The riches of philosophy. But, my friend, 
Don’t fling it in the deep sea altogether. 
If as thou wadest on the shelving shore, 
The water reach thy hips, ’twill be sufficient ; 
I should alone be witness. But if this 
Appear not suitable, another mode 
Perhaps is better to get rid of it 
Out of thine house at once, not leaving there 
A single obolus ; give it all away 
To those who are in want —to one, five drachms ; 
Elsewhere, a mina; elsewhere, half a talent ; 
If a philosopher apply, ’tis just 
That his should be a double or treble portion. 
As for my part, I ask not for myself; 
But that I might assist my friends in want, 
I shall be satisfied if thou shouldst fill 
The wallet which IT carry; it contains 
Not quite two bushels of our Attic measure ; 
For a philosopher should be content 
And moderate, and never let his thoughts 
Wander beyond his wallet. 
Tim. Thrasycles, 
1 much commend thee ; but, with thy good leave, 
[ shall not fill thy wallet, but thy head, 975 
And that with bumps, measured out with my spade. [ Sérikes him.] 
Thra. O, commonwealth! O, laws! See how we are beaten, 
In our free state, by this accursed fellow. 
Tim. Do not be angry, worthy Thrasycles. 
Ilave I defrauded thee? Nay, 1 am ready 980 
To throw in four additional pints beside, 
Beyond the measure. [ Evit Turasyctes. | 
What is here? A crowd 
Comes up together: Blepsias, Laches, Gnipho, 
A whole battalion, destined for the howling. 
Enter Burrstas, &e. 
I must ascend the rock, and give a respite 


To my well-laboured spade, and gathering up 
A store of stones, hurl them like hail upon them. 
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Blepsias. Timon, don’t throw ; we are departing. 
Tim. But 
You part not from me bloodless and unwounded. 989 


[ Notes.] * The first part of this passage is, in the original, a line from a lost play 
of Euripides, Bellerophon, quoted by Stobeus :— 


"2 xguot Vekinpn xardrurrev Coorcis. 
The whole extract may be thus translated :— 


O, gold! the fairest gift to human kind, 
Compared with thee the joys that mothers feel, 
Or fathers, in their offspring, can’t compare 
With those which they experience in whose houses 
Thou art the guest. If to admiring eyes 
Venus displays as brilliant charms as thine, 
It is no wonder that so many lovers 
Should follow in her train. 


A preceding line of this passage, also preserved by Stobeus :— 
"Ea ms xtgdaiveree nenanodai xaxdv— 


Let me be rich, and men may call me scoundrel,— 


exposed the tragedy to no small peril. The audience, as Seneca informs us, rose ex 
masse to drive the actor and the play off the stage. Euripides was obliged to come 
forward and request that they would wait until the end, when it would be seen what 
was the sad fate of the speaker of such sentiments, in the end of the play. This is 
something like Lord Byron’s apology for Don Juan. 
The latter part is adapted from Pindar, O1. i. 
6% 

Xoveds widousvoy wie 

ars dimmoirts vy — 

Tt 


Lucian adds, xad ws jyteuv. Cary’s translation is brief enough :— 


* Gold like fire at midnight blazing, 
Glittering heaps outshineth far.” 


» How feeble is the Misanthrope of Lucian to the same man in Shakspeare! The 
prayers of the Greek are humanity itself to what we find in the English tragedy :— 

** Son of sixteen, 

Pluck the lined crutch from the old limping sire ; 

With it beat out his brains. Piety and fear, 

Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 

Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 

Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 

Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 

Decline to your confounding contraries, 

And yet confusion live!”’ &c. 


The views of Lucian were far more limited than those of Shakspeare. The misan- 
thrope of him who grasped the universe of nature in his vision imprecated curses on 
all mankind. ‘The clever wit and rhetorician of Athens could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of making his Timon a vehicle for jest and satire against the orators and 
philosophers of the coteries in which he mingled, and whose sayings and doings 
seemed to him of such infinite importance. 

© TH Egey Suid: pvay in the original ; but as Harpocration and Suidas assign Co- 
lyttos to the “geid tribe, we follow the suggestion of Tanaquil Faber. 

4 Kai 77 “Hasaia xare Quads. The Heliwa was the piya dixacrigiv’AInvaiar It 
consisted of a thousand members. We have translated, after a reading in a Dublin 
edition, not xarz Quads, but xai ruis Quaais. 

© Tldvoopov 70 xenpece 
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HOPE. 


Hors is a citizen of life ; she sits 
Not upon throne, but in the human breast, 
Yet brings not peace, but a most sweet unrest, 
An undulating pleasure, 
A gently laved tranquillity, 
That falls and rises like the wave o’ th’ sea, 
Most musical, and yet by fits 
Mingling sharp discord with the soothing measure. 


She is a queen, with subjects of her own,— 
The charities of life, affections kind, 
The innocent pleasures, and the peaceful mind, 
“ With no unworthy aim,” 
Doing, like sovereign, all she can 
To soothe the restless soul of thankless man, 
Who rails with most rebellious tone, 
Forgetting who she is, and whence she came. 


From the celestial sphere she drew her birth ; 
Faith nursed her, and the lips of God alone 
Breathed o’er her, from His unrevealed throne : 
She left her glorious home, 
And multitudinous bliss, 
And love divine, and quick-winged ecstasies ; 
Forth like timorous Spring to Earth, 
Timid she went, with erring man to roam. 


Thus is she a bright messenger of Heaven, 
The spirit of all felicity, the breath 
Of tranquil Faith, and conqueror of Death—- 
The universal Pan 
Of holier hours and purer feelings, 
The parent of far loftier revealings, 
The heart’s evangelist, and given 
E’en from the very Spirit of God to man. 


O ever sought and much abused bliss, 
Immortal exile, oft with weary wing, 
Combating anguish and despair, that bring 
Ingratitude, fierce foe, 
That striketh with blind rage at thee, 
And calls thee false and fickle deity. 
With how much love, despite of this, 
O dost not thou towards him still overflow ! 


Thou ever bringest rare annealing blessings, 
And delicate fantasies, aye inwove 
With the half-murmured mysteries of Love ; 
And ever art thou rife 
With ostents from a far land brought, 
Yet shadowed by the yearning soul’s dull thought, 
That wooeth much thy feminine caressings, 
As flowers the sun, which is their light and life. 


Fine, fairy spirit of the anxious bosom, 
Weaving thy spells of witchery around us, 
When the earth’s discords hatefully surround us, 
Be thou still like a prayer, 
Which is its own divinity, 
Going to whence we came, and still must be : 
Be as the perfume in the am’ranth’s blossom, 
Which is God’s flower, and, like us, is His care: 
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THE PASHA’S VOW. 


Tue inviolability with which a Turk 
keeps his vow, forms one of the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the national cha- 
racter; and although (as must be the 
case with every rule subject to human 
direction) exceptions are occasionally 
to be found, they are of such rare oc- 
currence, that the good faith and 
loyalty of a Turk, even to an enemy, 
have become proverbial. Where he 
has undertaken to protect, he will pro- 
tect at all risks; and where he has 
resolved to avenge, he will avenge, 
even though his dearest affections are 
to be crushed by the blow. The fol- 
lowing tragical circumstance, which 
occurred during my residence in the 
East, will serve as a forcible illus- 
tration to my preceding remark. 

I had occasion to go from Con- 
stantinople to Salonica, and I per- 
formed my journey in the Turkish 
fashion, on horseback, and under the 
guidance ofa Tartar. I was furnished 
with credentials to Mustapha, pasha of 
Salonica, a man high in repute at the 
Sublime Porte, and a personal favourite 
of the sultan; and I had also a letter 
from an Armenian banker at Constan- 
tinople, for a wealthy countryman of 
his residing at Mielnik, a small town 
on the road to Salonica : for in Turkey, 
where banking and mercantile business 
are monopolised by the Armenians, 
they are the most useful class of men 
to whom a stranger can be recom- 
mended. 

On my arrival at Mielnik, I im- 
mediately repaired to the house of 
Pascal, the Armenian; and on in- 
quiring for him, I was at first refused 
admittance, but after sending in the 
letter, of which I was the bearer, I was 
ushered into his presence. I found 
an aged man, of most prepossessing 
appearance, but bearing the marks of 
such deep grief and, I may even add, 
consternation, imprinted on his coun- 
tenance, that I felt convinced some 
domestic calamity must have recently 
befallen him; and under that idea, I 
apologised for the pertinacity with 
which [ had sought my ill-timed in- 
terview. 

* You are wrong, and you are right, 
in your conjecture,” he answered, with 
Eastern brevity: “my family is un- 
harmed, God be praised! but to- 
morrow, my friend is to die.” 


This answer was calculated to awak- 
en all my curiosity, and I contrived to 
throw into it such an appearance of 
sympathy, . that, before we parted, 
Pascal communicated to me, without 
reserve, all the particulars of the event 
that was weighing upon his mind. 
They are as follow :— 

In the preceding month of January, 
some travelling merchants, who were 
journeying from Mielnik to Salonica, 
discovered, at a short distance from the 
former place, the bodies of two mur- 
dered men; one of whom was evi- 
dently a person of superior rank, and 
the other his Tartar. The former had 
been killed by a pistol-shot, which had 
passed through his heart; while the 
faithful Tartar, who had apparently 
thrown himself before his master to 
shield him from his death-blow, had 
been pierced through the body by a 
yataghan. Their persons had been 
rifled of every thing, except their fez 
caps and their under-clothing; and 
their horses, which were found loose 
upon the plain, had also been stripped 
of their baggage. One of the mer- 
chants, addressing his companions, 
said, “ If we pursue our journey, we 
may, perhaps, be suspected of being 
the murderers of these men; let us 
return with the bodies to Mielnik, and 
denounce the crime, so that we may 
escape suspicion.” 

The horses were caught, and being 
charged with the bodies of their late 
riders, the mournful procession returned 
to Mielnik, where depositions were 
made before the aga, and the corpses 
were exposed in the principal mosque, 
to be recognised and claimed. 

It so happened that Mustapha 
Pasha was on that day expected from 
Salonica, and the aga awaited his ar- 
rival before any active steps were taken 
to discover the murderers. Upon en- 
tering the gates of Mielnik, rumours 
of the frightful event reached the pasha’s 
ears; but the persons who commu- 
nicated it to him were, of course, un- 
able to tell him the names of the vic- 
tims, or give him any details beyond 
the fact of the bodies being then lying 
in the mosque. Mustapha directed 
his horse thither, and, dismounting at 
the gate, entered the holy edifice, fol- 
lowed by all his retinue. 

In the centre of the building, stretch- 
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ed upon a praying carpet, their faces 
uncovered, and their feet turned to- 
wards the east, the two murdered men 
lay side by side. Mustapha approach- 
ed, and kneeling down to examine 
them, uttered a cry of horror; then, 
tearing his beard, he prostrated himself 
upon the ground, and remained with 
his forehead in the dust for some time, 
in speechless grief. After a pause, 
which his attendants did not dare to 
interrupt, he arose; his countenance 
was pale, but stern and composed, as 
though that brief paroxysm of despair 
had been succeeded by the concen- 
trated calm of some irrevocable deter- 
mination, and again turning to the life- 
less bodies, he took the hand of the 
one nearest to him, and raising it to 
heaven, exclaimed, 

“Oh, Seid Mohamet! when in the 
passes of the Balkan thou didst shield 
me with thy body from the fury of the 
accursed Russian, I swore that from 
thenceforward thou shouldst be unto 
me as a brother ; and now I swear, by 
Allah and his Holy Prophet, that [ 
will not rest until I avenge thy death 
upon thy murderer! I will hunt him 
down to the furthest corners of the 
earth, that his blood may atone for 


thine: his eyes shall be torn out by 
vultures, his scattered limbs be de- 
voured by chacals, his unburied bones 
bleach under the winds of heaven! 
And may my soul descend, like his, 
to Eblis—may the grave of my father 
be defiled —if I keep not my vow, oh, 


Seid, my brother! I have said.” 

Then, taking a last look of all that 
remained of the man he had loved so 
well, he left the mosque, followed by 
his attendants. 

His first care was, that every means 
should immediately be employed for 
the discovery of the murderers, and he 
promised a reward of twenty purses to 
the person who should first bring him 
intelligence of them; and, that duty 
fulfilled, he retired to the house of 
Sereski, a rich Armenian, where he 
had always been accustomed to so- 
journ during his visits to Mielnik, and 
shutting himself up alone in the in- 
terior apartments, he gave way, during 
three days and nights, to unrestrained 
grief, 

It soon became generally known at 
Mielnik that the murdered man was 
Seid Mohamet, the dearest friend of 
Mustapha Pasha, and that he had been 
the bearer of despatches from the Porte 
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to Salonica, and had with him a trea- 
sure of 400,000 piastres, destined for 
public purposes. Ife had arrived at 
Mielnik on the afternoon preceding 
his murder, and had been seen by 
some of the inhabitants at the public 
bath, from whence he had gone to the 
mosque, and performed his devotions ; 
and it was conjectured that he had 
fallen a victim to the daring rapacity 
of some Albanian robbers, whose de- 
predatory habits had recently brought 
them to the vicinity of the high-road 
to Salonica, where they had committed 
so many outrages, that, contrary to 
the belief in fatalism, and the apathy 
consequent upon it, which is the di- 
recting (perhaps I ought, rather, to 
say, passive) principle of a Moslem’s 
actions, few Turkish travellers would 
venture to pass that road without an 
armed escort. It was even supposed 
that the Albanians had emissaries in 
the town, who secretly apprized them 
of the arrival of any wealthy traveller. 

Sereski, the Armenian, when ad- 
mitted into Mustapha’s presence, was 
consulted by him upon the steps most 
advisable to be taken, in order to 
detect the offenders, and bring them to 
justice ; and he zealously entered into 
all his views, and joined in execrating 
the ruthless hand that had dared to 
raise itself against the life of the brave 
and virtuous Seid Mohamet. 

* But hast thou not another friend, 
oh, pasha?” said he; “and is not 
that friend, thy servant, Sereski ? Weep 
not, therefore, like one who is de- 
solate.” 

‘True, Sereski,” replied the pasha ; 
I know that thou art my friend, and 
that, like Seid Mohamet, thou wouldst 
spill thy blood to save mine; but 
until I have avenged his murder, I 
cannot enjoy even thy friendship. If 
thou hadst died his death, so would I 
mourn for thee, and so would I wish 
to avenge thee ; therefore, reproach me 
not, Sereski, but aid me with thy 
counsels, that the murderers may not 
escape the doom I have pronounced 
upon them.” 

“So be it,” replied the Armenian. 
And, inclining himself before the pasha, 
he withdrew, and left him absorbed in 
grief. 

While thus lost to all recollections, 
save those of his friend’s tragical fate, 
Mustapha, reclined upon his cushions, 
unconscious of all outward objects, the 
curtain that veiled the entrance of the 
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apartment occupied by him, was gently 
drawn aside, and a fairy form entered 
noiselessly, bearing in her hands a 
large basket of flowers, covered with 
an embroidered handkerchief. It was 
Irene, the only child of Sereski, whose 
infant graces had long since captivated 
the pasha’s good will. He had been 
the guest ofthe Armenian when, seven 
years before, his wife, Esene, had died 
in giving birth to this little girl; and 
from that period, his affection for the 
father and daughter had progressively 
acquired such strength, that he had 
frequently declared to Sereski that 
should fate deprive Irene of her father, 
he would supply his place to her, and 
adopt her for his own. 

The little maiden seated herself si- 
lently at the pasha’s feet, and began to 
arrange her flowers ; but after a time, 
perceiving that he did not notice her, 
she took both of his hands in hers, and 
looking up into his face with fond 
earnestness, said, 

“ Pasha, if you will smile upon me 
as you used to do, I will give you my 
best roses,” 

“I want not thy roses, child,” he an- 
swered ; “ my heart is full of thorns !” 

“Then I will give you a charm to 
cure the wound,” she resumed, pro- 
ducing an amulet. 

“ Keep thy roses and thy amulets, 
Irene,” said the pasha, “ and leave me, 
for my soul is heavy, and I cannot 
listen to thee.” 

“Nay,” persisted the child, “ my 
father sent me hither, and I will not 
go. I will not leave you, pasha, until 
I have seen you smile; look upon me 
as you are wont to do, and I will give 
you my treasure.” And loosening the 
shawl that bound her waist, she took 
from its folds a gold ring, encrusted 
with a sapphire of immense value, and 
holding it up to Mustapha, exclaimed, 
“This is my treasure; smile, and it 
shall be yours!” 

The wish was scarcely uttered before 
it was fulfilled. The pasha seized the 
ring, while a smile of exultation lighted 
up his dark countenance with the por- 
tentous brightness of lightning flashing 
from a thunder-cloud ; the child clap- 
= her hands in rapture; while 

ustapha, drawing her towards him, 
said, in a low voice, “ Irene, who gave 
thee this ring ?” 

She remained silent. 

“ Speak, I command thee,” he con- 
tinued. 
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She clasped her little hands in sup- 


plication. “ I have done wrong,” she 
said ; “ but if I confess my fault to 
you, will you save me from my father’s 
anger ?” 

“ T will,” he replied. 
speak truly.” 

“ Three days ago,” she resumed, 
“early in the morning, when I went 
into my father’s room, where he keeps 
his money and jewels, I found him 
busied in filling a casket, and, in his 
haste to close it before I approached, 
some of the jewels fell upon the carpet, 
I stooped to pick them up; and this 
ring having rolled to the further end of 
the room unperceived by him, I put it 
into my bosom, and carried it away. 
And now I dare not restore it, for my 
father has never yet been known to 
pardon theft.” 

‘* Fear not, Irene, my soul!” said 
Mustapha; “ thy father’s anger shall 
not fall upon thee, if thou art silent to 
all upon the subject. Leave me the 
ring, and here is a jewel in exchange ;” 
and he gave her the diamond agraffe 
that fastened his vest. “ Thou hast 
charmed away my grief, Irene; thou 
hast brought hope to my bosom. 
Leave me, child: I am happy.” 

She obeyed, and disappeared through 
the doorway as noiselessly as she had 
entered. 

No sooner was Irene gone than 
Mustapha, drawing the ring from his 
bosom, where he had concealed it, 
ejaculated, “‘ Allah kierim! God is 
great! Behold, he has chosen this 
young infidel as the instrument by 
which the death of his faithful believer 
shall be discovered and avenged! This 
is the very ring which I gave to Seid 
Mohamet, after he had saved my life 
in the Balkan, and from which he 
swore never to part while he lived. 
The stone is beyond price ; and here 
are the characters which I caused to 
be engraven on it: ‘ Eternal gratitude, 


“ Speak, and 


Sriendship, and attachment, even unio 


death.’ There can be no miStake ; this 
is Seid Mohamet’s ring. But how came 
it here ?” 

Then approaching the curtain that 
veiled the entrance of the apartment, 
he clapped his bands thrice; and a 
servant appearing, he directed that 
Sereski should be summoned to his 
presence. 

“ Dog of an infidel!” exclaimed 
Mustapha, as soon as he perceived 
him, “ how camest thou by this ring?” 
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The Armenian appeared thunder- 
struck at beholding the jewel in Mus- 
tapha’s hands. A deadly paleness 
overspread his countenance, and his 
features worked convulsively, as, en- 
deavouring to surmount his emotion, 
he replied that he had purchased it 
from an Albanian some time back. 

“ Who is this Albanian? Give me 
his name, then,” resumed the pasha, 
“that he may be sought for, and 
brought before me forthwith.” 

“IT may not do so, O Mustapha!” 
replied Sereski : “‘ when I purchased 
that ring, I made a solemn promise 
that I would never divulge the name 
of him who sold it to me.” 

“ Thou liest, dog!” exclaimed the 
pasha, his eyes flashing fire; “ this 
ring belonged to Seid Mohamet, who 
would only have sold it with his life. 
Thou art in league with his murderers ; 
but deliver them up to me, and I will 
forgive thee even this treachery.” 

“ What can I say ?” replied Sereski, 
doggedly; “I have spoken nothing 
but the truth, and I have nothing more 
to reveal.” 

Mustapha then commanded that 
Sereski and all his servants should ap- 
pear with him before the cadi; and 
when they were in the presence of that 
functionary, the pasha repeated the 
whole transaction that had brought the 
ring of Seid Mohamet into his pos- 
session. Sereski persisted in his dene- 
gations, and the cadi ordered him to be 
bastinadoed upon the soles of his feet ; 
which sentence was immediately exe- 
cuted in the presence of Mustapha 
Pasha, and by his own ghawasses 
(guards), But the torture it inflicted 
wrested no admission of guilt from the 
Armenian. He writhed in agony, and 
bit the ground, until nature was ex- 
hausted by the fierce struggle, and he 
became insensible. The punishment 
was then suspended. 

Sereski’s servants were also ordered 
to be bastinadoed, and several of them 
underwent the ordeal without making 
any revelation; but when it came to 
the turn of a Jew, who had long been 
a confidential servant of Sereski’s, and 
as such had enjoyed the pasha’s esteem, 
his terror at the torture he was about 
to undergo was so overwhelming, that 
no sooner had the ghawasses laid their 
hands upon him to bind him, than, 
prostrating himself at Mustapha’s feet, 
he exclaimed, “ Have mercy on me, 
0 pasha! and I will reveal all.” 
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The pasha commanded his ghawasses 
to suspend their operations, and the Jew 
then made a full confession of his master 
being the murderer of Seid Mohamet, 
The means he had taken to effect the 
crime were as follows :—Sereski had a 
garden and kiosk at a short distance 
from Mielnik, on the Constantinople 
side of the town, which he was in the 
habit of visiting almost daily, and oc- 
casionally passing the night there. 
Having been apprized of Seid Mo- 
hamet’s arrival at Mielnik, and of the 
treasure he carried with him, he 
promptly took his measures to secure 
it to himself without attracting suspi- 
cion, and went, as was his custom, to 
his kiosk, where he passed the night. 
But just before daylight he and the 
Jew arose, and disguising themselves 
in Albanian dresses, armed with pistols 
and yataghans, they proceeded to the 
plain leading from Mielnik to Salonica, 
and took up their position under cover 
of a ruined mosque, close to which is 
a fountain where travellers are in the 
habit of refreshing their horses. They 
had not long been in ambush when 
Seid Mohamet and his guide appeared 
in sight ; and, approaching the mosque, 
dismounted. Seid Mohamet spread his 
praying carpet on the ground, and dis- 
posing himself for his devotions, soon 
became absorbed in them; while the 
Tartar proceeded to water the horses at 
the fountain. At that instant Sereski, 
taking a sure and deadly aim at the 
good Mussulman, shot him through the 
heart. The Tartar, alarmed by the re- 
port of the pistol, rushed towards him, 
and received the dying man in his 
arms as he bounded convulsively from 
the earth ; while Sereski, quitting his 
concealment, threw himself upon the 
faithful Tartar, and passing his yataghan 
through his body, laid him dead by the 
side of Seid Mohamet. Meanwhile the 
Jew was busied in rifling the baggage- 
horses ; and having collected the trea- 
sure, and stripped the bodies of their 
victims of every article of value about 
them, they turned the horses loose 
upon the plain, and returned with their 
booty before sunrise to the kiosk, where 
they deposited it in a subterranean 
chamber; and departing for Mielnik 
at the hour they were accustomed to 
do, made their entrance publicly some 
hours before the murder was discovered. 
He also stated that this was not the 
first robbery and assassination in which 
the Armenian had been involved, al- 
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though the nee sanctity and aus- 
terity of his character, and his habits of 
charity, had hitherto placed him beyond 
the reach of suspicion. 

The pasha listened with amazement ; 
and ordering the Jew to shew him the 
place of concealment, he proceeded 
thither with the cadi, and found, as 
the delinquent had most truly stated, 
a subterranean chamber under the 
kiosk, in which was concealed a quan- 
tity of money ; and among the rest the 
treasure of Seid Mohamet untouched, 
and rolled up in the Albanian dresses 
that had been worn by Sereski and 
his servant when they committed the 
murder. 

These proofs of Sereski’s guilt were 
convincing to Mustapha Pasha. “ De- 
tested hypocrite !” he exclaimed, ‘ how 
have I been deceived in him! This is 
the man whom I loved, and in whose 
virtue I confided above all others, 
except Seid Mohamet! This is the 
man who wept with me over his mur- 
der, and called for vengeance upon his 
assassins ! The call shall be answered : 
he shall die the death, even though he 
has been the friend of my bosom ; for I 
will break my heart ere I break my vow.” 

Tt was nightfall before they returned 
to Mielnik, but Mustapha Pasha stopped 
not until steps had been taken to bring 
Sereski and his accomplice speedily to 
justice. One of the recent reforms of 
Sultan Mahmoud, which reflects the 
most honour upon him, has been to 
abrogate the power of the pashas to 
inflict capital punishment; a power 
which formerly led to dreadful abuses, 
not only of life, but property, and ex- 
posed the mass of the people to the 
caprice, cupidity, or corruption of a 
handful of men, “ drest in a little brief 
authority.” Courts of justice have now 
been established in Turkey ; and when 
a judicial sentence has been obtained 
and signed by the cadi, time is allowed 
for appeal. Sereski and his accomplice 
were tried according to the new laws ; 
and their guilt being fully established, 
their doom was sealed. The Jew was 
sentenced to be hanged at his master’s 
door at daybreak, while the Armenian 
was reserved for the more dreadful 
punishment of impalement alive. His 
property was to bedivided into five parts, 
four of which were to be given to the 
family of Seid Mohamet, and the fifth 
to be reserved for his own child. 

As soon as the trial was over, Sereski 
demanded an audience of the pasha, 
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in order, as he said, to make a further 
revelation to him; but the motive he 
assigned was merely a pretext to obtain 
an interview, which he knew would 
otherwise be refused to him. When 
admitted into Mustapha’s presence, he 
cast himself at his feet, and in the most 
abject terms supplicated for life under 
any conditions. “ Let me but live, 
O pasha!” said he, “and all that I 
possess shall be thine. I have wealth that 
is unknown to all, even to Ishmael the 
Jew, who has betrayed me. But what is 
wealth compared to life? Behold, for 
this boon I will beggar my child ; and 
maimed, impoverished, and disgraced, 
as Iam, I will return with her to the 
land of my fathers, even into Armenia, 
and repent me of my sins during a life 
of labour and privation. Hear my 
prayer, O Mustapha! Thou art all- 
powerful with the sultan: ask for 
mercy, and it shall be granted. Be- 
hold, have I not already suffered 
enough in the body?” and he pointed 
to his mutilated feet—* and is not my 
spirit crushed into the very dust? 
Sereski, the rich, the honoured, and, 
above all, the friend of Mustapha, 
whither has he fallen ?” 

The pasha listened without once in- 
terrupting him; and when Sereski 
paused, and raised his eyes and hands 
in agony towards Mustapha, he spurn- 
ed him with his foot, and answered, 
*“ Thou hast fallen beneath my con- 
tempt— nay, beneath my pity. Cruelty 
and cowardice were ever twin-brothers. 
Dost thou believe the soul of Mustapha 
to be so base that, like thine own, it 
could barter all for gold? The wealth 
of Stamboul should not tempt me to 
spare one drop of thy blood !” 

‘“* Nay, but,” persisted the unhappy 
Sereski, “‘ wilt thou render Irene, the 
child thou lovest, fatherless ? Who will 
protect her when I am gone?” 

‘¢ Hast thou the bowels of a father,” 
replied the pasha, “ that even but this 
moment thou didst offer to make her a 
beggar, if I would give thee thy wretched 
life? Dog! thou art not worthy of 
the name of father! But the innocent 
shall not suffer for the guilty; Irene 
shall not be fatherless : henceforth she 
shall be unto me as a daughter.” 

“ Thou wert ever great and noble,” 
resumed Sereski ; “ be merciful as thou 
art generous, and so shalt thou surpass 
all other men.” 

“« Base wretch !” answered Mus- 
tapha, trembling with passion ; “ nor 
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bribes, nor flattery shall serve thee. 
Away with him!” he continued, sum- 
moning his guards; “ I spit upon and 
defy him !” 

The agony of mind, and the bodily 
torture which Sereski had undergone, 
had thrown him into a violent fever, 
which caused the execution of his sen- 
tence to be delayed; for the Turkish 
law forbids that criminals should un- 
dergo its last extreme penalty while 
suffering from bodily illness. Sereski 
was conveyed to prison, where he was 
carefully guarded, and attended by a 
physician of his own country, who was 
ordered, on pain of death, to restore 
him to health. Every means that a 
barbarous humanity could devise were 
employed to heal his lacerated body, 
and with such success, that health had 
become quite re-established; and the 
day following the one on which I had 
arrived at Mielnik had been fixed upon 
for his execution. 

During the period of his conva- 
lescence, Sereski had made a full ad- 
mission of his guilt, and confessed that 
he had had recourse to those cruel and 
unlawful means of enriching himself, 
that he might leave great wealth to his 
daughter; for which Heaven had 
punished him, by making that very 
child the instrument of bringing him to 
justice. 

Such was the substance of Pascal's 
relation, and the cause of the sadness 
in which I had found him. The exe- 
cution was to take place on the spot 
where the murder had been committed ; 
the pasha was to be present at it, and I 
immediately decided upon remaining 
another day at Mielnik, that I might 
witness the tragedy. 

On the morrow, at noon, the whole 
population of the town was to be seen 
thronging through the Salonica gate, 
towards the plain, on which stood the 
ruined mosque, near to which was to 
be seen a tall stake firmly planted in 
the ground, and tapering towards the 
summit, until it terminated in a steel 
point, which gleamed like a lance in 
the sunbeams. Opposite to it a tem- 
porary platform had been erected, upon 
which carpets and cushions were spread 
for the pasha and his suite. I placed 
myself as near to that spot as the 
guards would permit me; and shortly 
alter [ had stationed myself there Mus- 
tapha and his retinue arrived on horse- 
back. He dismounted at the foot of 
the platform, and, ascending the steps, 
VOL, XIX. NO, CXIT. 
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seated himself upon his cushions; his 
master of the ceremonies stood at his 
right hand, while his standard-bearer, 
cup-bearer, pipe-bearer, secretaries, 
and the numerous other attendants in- 
separable from Turkish authorities, 
ranged themselves in a semicircle be- 
hind him, his guards surrounding the 
foot of the scaffolding. 

Mustapha cast his eyes upon the 
ruined mosque and the fountain, on 
which some pious hand had engraven 
the words of Saadi, the Eastern poet :— 
“ Many, like me, have beheld this 


fountain, but their eyes are closed in 


death” (as though to remind the way- 
faring traveller of the transitoriness of 
every thing upon earth, and that in the 
midst of life we should think upon 
death); and a shade of stern sorrow 
passed over his countenance. He then 
turned his eyes to the fatal stake, and 
a sombre fire flashed from them as they 
measured it from the sharp point to 
the widening base, and appeared to cal- 
culate the mortal agonies which that 
brief space would soon exhibit. Then, 
concentrating his emotions, he re- 
mained in silence and apparent indif- 
ference, awaiting the opening of the 
bloody scene. 

A rumour in the crowd soon an- 
nounced the approach of the ¢riminal, 
who, clothed in his richest vestments, 
his hands bound behind his back, his 
tottering steps supported on each side 
by the executioner’s assistants, drew 
near to the fatal spot. The wretched 
man cast one shuddering glance at the 
instrument of death, and sunk motion- 
less to the earth. At that moment two 
ladders were placed against the stake, 
and the executioner and his assistants 
surrounding the culprit quickly strip- 
ped him of his clothing ; an awful and 
almost breathless stillness pervaded 
the crowd; every voice was hushed ; 
every eye was turned towards the 
group at the foot of the ladders,——and 
soon we beheld the executioner lightly 
ascend one of them, and await at the 
summit, while his assistants guided, 
or rather forced upwards, the unhappy 
Sereski. At last the topmost step 
was attained,—the officials closed 
around him,—for a moment they raised 
him above their heads,—the next in- 
stant a scream of agony resounded 
through the air,—and the men, dis- 
placing the ladders, clung to the shaft 
of the stake, and, sliding down with the 
velocity of thought, left to the thou- 
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sands assembled an unobstructed view 
of the wretched Armenian’s horrible 
convulsions. 

My heart sickened at the spectacle, 
and turning my eyes from it, I bent 
them upon the countenance of Musta- 
pha. Ile had drawn his fez cap over 
his eyes,—was it to shade them from 
the sun, or to hide some trace of human 
emotion lurking there? his lips were 
closely compressed, his countenance 
pale but composed, and with unshaken 
firmness he listened to the horrible exe- 
crations and blasphemies which the 
fierce torments of Sereski wrung from 
him. In his mortal agony, he had 
burst the cords that bound his hands, 
and with desperate struggles he menaced 
the pasha. 

“ Accursed be the day I saw thee, 
O pasha of evil!” he cried ; “accursed 
be the hour that thou didst enter my 
house! accursed be the child that has 
betrayed me! accursed be God for 
permitting it! accursed ;” buta 
death-rattle checked his utterance. 

“ Water—water!” he gasped at last, 
in a fainting tone. 

The pasha, motioning to his cup- 
bearer, said, “ Let the wretch drink 
and die!” * 

The cup-bearer immediately ap- 
proaching the writhing sufferer, pre- 
sented a goblet of iced water to his 
lips ; but Sereski, collecting all his 
energies at that moment, snatched the 
goblet from the slave’s hand, hurled it 
at the pasha’s head, and yelling out,— 
** Not from thee, accursed one!” his 
arms fell powerless by his side, his 
head sunk upon his bosom, and with 
that last malediction the soul of the 
murderer passed into eternity ! 

The pasha’s guard then clearing a 
passage through the crowd, Mustapha 
descended from the platform with a 
firm step, and, mounting his horse, re- 
turned with his whole retinue to Miel- 
nik. The multitude dispersed, and I 
followed with them into the town, and 
repaired to the house of Pascal, at the 
door of which was a covered araba 
drawn by oxen, and a few people as- 
sembled to witness its departure. 

When ushered into the presence of 
Pascal, and after 1 had given him a 
sketch of the horrid scene I liad just 
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witnessed, I inquired the meaning of 
the equipage at his door. 

** It is Mustapha Pasha’s araba,” he 
replied, “‘ come to bear away Irene, the 
child of Sereski, whom, in remem- 
brance of his ancient promise to her 
father, he has adopted as his own 
daughter. He has given the fifth share 
of Sereski’s possessions (which had de- 
volved to her) to be distributed among 
the poor, and will endow the maiden 
with a noble portion from his own 
wealth. Irene was brought to my 
house last evening, her father’s habita- 
tion having been rased to the ground 
during the night by the pasha’s order. 
Thus, you see, Mustapha has kept his 
vow of benevolence as well as his vow 
of vengeance; and although the one 
might have served as a pretext for the 
non-performance of the other, he has 
observed them both with Turkish scru- 
pulousness.” 

At that moment the shuffling of foot- 
steps, and the sound of women’s voices 
in the inner court, diverted his atten- 
tion from me. 

“It is Irene who departs,” said 
Pascal; ‘‘ I must bid her farewell.” I 
followed him, and we reached the door 
just as the young Armenian, wrapped 
in a dark ferigee, and closely veiled, 
appeared, followed by several Turkish 
women. Pascal raised her in his 
arms, kissed her eyes, and placed her 
in the araba; the women took their 
seats beside her, the lattices were 
closed, and the cumbrous vehicle drove 
away. 

“ Poor child !” said Pascal; “ to 
the Jast her father refused to see her. 
She is ignorant of his fate, and of the 
share she had in bringing it to pass; 
the pasha has commanded that it should 
never be made known to her. She be- 
lieves that Sereski had gone to Con- 
stantinople upon business, and that he 
died there unexpectedly; and she is 
now going cheerfully to place herself 
under the protection of her new father.” 

“ Will he fulfil the trust with kind- 
ness ?” I inquired. 

“ T would stake my life upon his do- 
ing so,” answered Pascal; “ and it 
will be the maiden’s own fault if Mus- 
tapha Pasha does not remain her firm 
friend for life.” 


* A single drop of water administered to an impaled criminal produces instan- 
taneous death ; and, therefore, in cases of such executions in Turkey, guards are 
placed round the stake to prevent such a coup de grace being afforded to the sufferer, 
who sometimes lingers in torments for two days, if a vital part has not been pierced. 
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The next morning, as I departed 
from Mielnik, I passed through the 
street where Sereski had resided, and 
found that a heap of ruins alone marked 
the spot where his house had stood, 
An hour’s ride brought me from the 
Salonica gate to the theatre of the pre- 
ceding day’s tragedy. The stake was 
still there, covered with blood ; the 
head of Sereski, severed from his body, 
had been placed upon its summit, and 
the vulture that was wheeling in the 
air above it had evidently made his 
meal from its eyeless sockets. A little 
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further on, the dismembered limbs, 
scattered on the plain, had already be- 
come the prey of numerous chacals, 
who, scared by the approach of our 
horses, fora moment quitted their re- 
past to return to it with renewed vo- 
racity. 

Three weeks afterwards, when re- 
turning from Salonica, I passed by the 
same spot, the unburied bones of Se- 
reski were bleaching in the wind ! and 
thus to its fullest extent—nay, to the 
very letter—was fulfilled the Pasha’s 
Vow. 


THE SONG OF HROLF KRAKA, THE SEA-KING. 


(From the Scandinavian.) 


Hark! the Storm-Fiend of the deep 
Wakes on old Heimdialiar’s steep, 
Yelling out his mountain glee, 


Like a soul in agony. 


Rouse thee, then, my bark, to go 

Through the night, and the billowy ocean-snow ; 
Strong thy bones, and huge thy form, 

Trampler of the howling storm — 


Tforse of Ocean ! 


Glorious is the eagle’s eye! 

He gazes afar o'er earth and sky! 

He screams from the storm-cloud’s misty womb ! 
Ile swells his pride in the ocean-gloom ! 

Thine, my bark, is keener sight, 

Broader wing, and longer flight ; 

Freer thou, my bark, to roam — 

Ocean’s thine, thy boundless home, 


Tempest Eagle ! 


Ill. 


As a warrior in his might 

Bears him in the wave of fight, 

Quell the waves that round thee dash, 
Round thy breast, with thundering crash : 
Though their frown be black as night, 
Though their foamy plume be bright, 
Quell them —though their stroke be strong, 
Though their shout be loud and long, 


Warrior of Storms ! 
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THIRD SERIES. 


ATTAR. 


Férip-rp-p1n Arrar, or Mohammed 
(son of Ibrahim, surnamed Nischa- 
bouri), was called “ the Scourge of Spi- 
ritual Men ;”’ he was born at Kerken, a 
village in the territory of Nichabour, 
in a.D. 1119, in the reign of Sanjah, 
and died at the age of 114. He lived 
in the society of learned and contem- 
plative persons, devoting himself to 
the philosophy of the Sufis;* and oc- 
cupied not only in his own works, but 
in collecting those of the great masters 
of spiritual life, of which he is said to 
have possessed no less than fourteen 
thousand volumes. At the end of his 
life, he arrived at that perfection in 
spirituality, as to be totally absorbed 
in holy contemplation, to the exclusion 
of all worldly recollections or interests. 
Sadee, in his Bostan, and Mohsani 
Fani in his Dabistan, have set forth the 
tenets of the Sufis, which are of the 
most mystical character; and from that 
very cause, perhaps, peculiarly adapted 
to the imaginative mind of a poet: 
scarcely any of the great masters of the 
art in Persia have not been followers, 
more or less devoted, as their works 
testify. Their fundamental tenets are, 
that nothing exists absolutely but God ; 
that the human soul is an emanation 
from his essence, and will finally be 
restored to him; that the great object 
in this transitory state should be a con- 
stant approach to the Eternal Spirit, 
and as perfect a union to the divine 
nature as possible, for which reason all 
worldly attachments should be avoided, 
and in all we do a spiritual object 
should be kept in view, “as a swim- 
mer, without the impediment of clothes, 
cleaves the waters with greater ease ;” 
that if earthly charms have influence 
on the soul, how much more should 
the idea of heavenly beauty excite 
ecstasy and enjoyment; that in speak- 


ing of love and beauty, a divine sen- 
timent is always to be understood ; and 
that the whole of man’s existence must 
be given up to a continued longing, 
and endeavour to attain the reunion 
with the Creator of all things. 

Ilafiz has so well expressed the sen- 
timents of a Sufi, in the following lines, 
which will at once convey the sub- 
stance of this mystical belief, frequently 
and necessarily alluded to in speaking 
of the Oriental poets, that we venture 
to introduce them in this place :— 


A being, form’d like thee, of clay, 
Destroys thy peace from day to day. 
Excites thy waking hours with pain, 
Consumes thy sleep with visions vain. 
Thy mind is rapt, thy sense betray’d ; 
Thy head upon her foot is laid. 

The teeming earth, the glowing sky, 
Is nothing to her faintest sigh. 


Thy eye sees only her ; thy heart 
Feels only her in every part ; 
Careless of censure, restless, lost, 
By ceaseless, wild emotions toss’d, 
If she demand thy soul, ’tis given : 
She is thy life, thy death, thy heaven. 


Since a vain passion, based on air, 
Subdues thee with a power so rare, 
How canst thou marvel those who stray 
Tow’rds the true path, are led away, 
Till scarce the goal they can descry, 
Whelm’d in adoring mystery ? 


Life they regard not, for they live 

In Him whose hands all being give ; 
The world they quit, for Him who made 
Its wondrous light, its wondrous shade: 
For Him all pleasures they resign, 

And love Him with a love divine ! 


On the cup-bearer gazing still, 

The cup they break, the wine they spill. 

From endless time their ears have rung t 

With words, by angel voices sung : 

‘‘ Art thou not bound to God?” they cry ; 

And the bless’d “ Yes!” whole hosts 
reply ! 


* This sect derive their name either from the Greek word, signifying a sage, or 
from the woollen garment in which they are arrayed. 

+ The modern Sufis, who possess a belief in the Koran, suppose an express 
contract on the day of eternity, without beginning, between the assemblage of created 
spirits, and the supreme Soul from which they were detached, when a celestial voice 
pronounced these words, addressed to each spirit separately, ‘ Art thou not with thy 
Lord?” i.e. “ Art thou not bound by solemn contract with him?” and all the spirits 
answered with one voice, “‘ Yes.” Hence it is that Alist, or “* Art thou not?’ and 
Beli, or ‘‘ Yes,” incessantly occur in the mystical verses of the Persians, and of the 
Turkish poets, who imitated them, a3 the Romans imitated the Greeks. 
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They seem unmoved, but ceaseless 
thought 

Works in their minds, with wisdom 
fraught. 

Their feet are earth, but souls of flame 

Dwell in each unregarded frame. 

Such power by steady faith they gain, 

One yell would rend the rocks in twain ; 

One word the cities could o’erthrow, 

And spread abroad despair and wo. 

Like winds, unseen, they roam all ways; 

Silent, like stone, they echo praise. 

So rapt, so bless’d, so fill’d are they, 

They know not night, they see not day. 


So fair he seems, all things who made 
The forms he makes, to them are shade. 
And if a beauteous shape they view, 
Tis his reflection, shining through. 

The wise cast not the pearl away, 
Charm’d with the shell, whose hues are 


gay : 
To him, pure love is only known, 
Who leaves both worlds* for God alone! 


It is extremely difficult to reconcile 
the expressions of the Sufi poets with 
the meanings intended to be conveyed 
by them; for instance, where one of 
them exclaims, “ Sell this world and 
the next for a cup of pure wine,” we 
are startled at the advice, and it re- 
quires some study before we become 
aware that by a cup of pure wine is 
meant faith ; and it must be confessed 
that the following ode, of a great Sufi 
poet,+ must be read with more than 
ordinary attention, in order that the 
full meaning of its devotional fervour 
may be comprehended. It would 
rather appear to the general reader a 
mere bacchanalian effusion. 


Grapes of pure and glowing lustre — 
May the hand that pluck’d each cluster 
Never shake with age ! 
May the feet ne’er slip that press them ! 
Oh! ’tis rapture to possess them, 
Spite the chiding sage. 


Call, call for wine, the goblet drain, 
And scatter round Spring’s fairest 
flowers ; 
What would'st thou more of Fate obtain? 
Where canst thou seek for brighter 
hours ? 


* The material and the intellectual world are understood. 
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This was the wakeful nightingale’s first 


lay, 
What say’st thou to his precepts, Rose of 
Day? 


Oh! bring thy couch, where countless 
roses 
The garden’s gay retreat discloses ; 
There in the tale of waving boughs 
recline, 
Breathing rich odours, quaffing ruby 
wine. 
Thou fairest rose of all, oh! say, 
For whom thy hundred leaves dost thou 
display ? 
To what bless’d mortal wilt thou own, 
Such buds have sprung for him alone ? 
* * * * 
* * * * 
What have I now to ask? Here all 
Life’s choicest gifts to me belong ; 
Prudence and wisdom are but thrall, 
The only friends are wine and song. 


The great work of Attar is the Perid 
Nameh, a moral poem, containing use- 
ful maxims, of which the following 
may serve as specimens :— 


Wouldst thou inherit Paradise ? 

These maxims keep before thine eyes ; 
So thy heart’s mirror shall appear 

For ever shining bright and clear : 
Give thanks, when Fortune smiles serene, 
Be patient, when her frown is seen. 
If thou hast sinn’d, for pardon plead, 
And help shall follow at thy need. 
But shall he hope the prize to hold, 
Who with new sins conceals the old ? 
Be penitent, be watchful still, 

And fly the votaries of ill : 

Avoid the paths that lead to vice, 
And win thy way to Paradise. 


The Praise of the Almighty. 
Unbounded praise to God be given, 
Who from his throne, the height of hea. 


ven, 
Look’d on this handful of frail earth,t 
Unnoticed man, and gave him birth : 
On Adam breathed, and bade the wave 
Pause, and his servant Noah save ; 
The tempest with his terrors clad, 
And swept from earth the tribe of Ad ;§ 
And for his “ friend” ||— Oh! blissful 

name !— 

To roses changed a bed of flame. 


t Hafiz. 


¢t Man was first formed of seven handfuls of different coloured clay, whence the 
variety of complexion. The clay of which Adam was formed, is said to have been 


reddish.— Koran. 


§ The tribe of Ad was destroyed by a powerful wind, which blew for seven days 


and nights, 


From Wednesday to Wednesday.— Ibid. 


|| Abraham is emphatically called “the Friend of God.” Having been thrown, 
by order of Nimrod, into an immense fire, the cords only were consumed with which 
he was bound, and the pile became a delightful garden.— Ibid. 
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The smallest insect, at his will, 
Becomes an instrument of ill :* 

He spoke—the sea o’erwhelms his foes, 
And the hard rock a camel grows. + 
The iron turns, at his command, 

To pliant wax, in David's hand.t 


To Solomon he gave his sway, 

And bade the Deeves his sign obey :§ 
To one a diadem is given, 

Another’s head the saw || has riv’n. 


Impartial in his goodness still, 

Equal to all is or good ill. 

One lies, on Persian silk reclined ; 
One naked, in the frozen wind ; 

One scarce can count his heaps of ore ; 
One faints with hunger at the door. 


He bade a virgin’s child appear, 
And made an infant's witness clear.* * 


The Deeves before his vengeance fly, 
By hosts of stars expell’d the sky ;+t 
And kings, who hold the world in thrall, 
At his imperial word to ruin fall. 


URFI. 

Urfi, or Oorfi, is, perhaps, one of the 
most mystical of the mystical poets 5 
and from the character of his com- 
positions, he may be called the Or- 
pheus of the Sufis: his gazels are nu- 
merous and very obscure. The follow- 
ing partakes of the ambiguous nature 
of the works of all the poets of his sect, 
and is equally puzzling, if intended to 
convey any notion of divine love :— 


Ode. 


One glance betray’d my heart— but one, 
And all my happiness was gone ! 

Yet she shall meet no blame from me— 
Such should the charm of beauty be.} ¢ 
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One draught was in the golden cup, 
I drank the liquid magic up ; 
Nor do 1 at its power repine, 
For such should be a draught divine, 


Within my breast, before my eyes, 

Her image ever seems to rise ; 

Even thus, a lofty temple tells 

Where, throned within, an idol dwells. 
At once my soul her beauty won ; 
Unfelt, unmark’d, my love begun: 

So in the secret earth, unsown, 

The seed springs up, the flow’r is shewn, 


My tears, my smiles, no reasons guide— 
A thousand things the wise might chide 
1 do each hour ; but wherefore blame ? 
Do not all lovers act the same? 


Now faint with care, now wild with joy, 
Hope, dread, distrust, my hours employ, 
My heart is toss’d from grave to gay, 
Even as new planets rule each day. 


I lose both worlds when I recall 

Her words, looks, sighs — that charm me 
all! 

So the rapt spirit seeks its star 

And leaves th’ unfeeling crowd afar! 


lf Urfi’s life-blood ebbs and flows, 

And in thy presence pines and glows : 
Seeks not yon moth the fire?—the same 
As thus I perish in thy flame? 


HILALI. 


Hilali, or Hélaly, was originally of 
a Turkish family, from Djagatay, but 
received his education at Astrabad. 
In his youth, he went to Khorassan, 
where he established himself at Herat. 
Asa learned man, he yields to none of 
his contemporaries; as a poet, he is 
equal to any. He composed a volume 


* Nimrod having attempted to ascend to heaven, to make war upon God, was 
punished by a swarm of gnats, which destroyed his impious subjects. 


One of the 


insects entered the ear or nostril of Nimrod, and penetrated his brain.— Koran. 


+ B 


y the power of the prophet Saleh, the rock opened, and a she-camel issued 


forth, to the confusion of the Thamidites.— Ibid. 
¢ The iron which David used in making coats of mail, became, in his hands, as 


soft as wax.—Ibid. 


§ All the deeves and evil spirits were subject to Solomon.—Ibid. 
j| Gemsheid is said, by some Persian writers, to have been cut in two by a saw 


applied to the crown of his head. 


{ The immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary is implicitly believed by the 


Mohammedans.— Koran. 


** An infant in the cradle is said to have borne witness to Potiphar of the 


innocence of Joseph.—- Ibid. 


+t The devils who endeavour to climb up into the twelve signs of the zodiac are 


driven away with stars, as with stones. The Mohammedans suppose those stars 
which sometimes appear falling, or shooting along the sky, are darted by the angels 
at these inquisitive demons, who would pry into the secrets of the heavenly sphere.— 
Ibid. P . 

t$ A repetition of the same idea occurs in the original, at the close of every 


stanza: itis not easy to convey, in another language, this peculiarity, so usual in 
Persian verses. 
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of Mesnevy, in which is contained a 
poem, entitled, Lhe Shah and the Der- 
vish, which would have done honour 
to Sadee himself. It is related of him, 
that the first time he presented himself 
before Mir Alischer, the vizir and 
keeper of the great seal of the Sultan 
Hossein, and a poet also, he addressed 
him in verse, in the following manner: 
“The majesty of thy countenance has 
stricken me to the earth; I shall never 
rise again till the last judgment.” 
Mir Alischer, charmed with the com- 
pliment, or, apparently, the poet’s ready 
versification, demanded his surname ; 
to which he replied that it was Hilali 
(Hilal signifies the new moon) ; when 
the vizir, determined not to be out- 
done in flattery, answered that he ought 
rather to have been called Bedri (Bedr 
is the full moon). 

A less agreeable story is told of him 
ina poem, by Mir Mohammed Taki,* 
a celebrated Indian poet, who lived 
under the Mogul emperor Schah-alem, 
son of Aurengzebe. Perhaps his ac- 
count is a mere poetical fiction, in 
which case Taki was wrong to have 
chosen a poet like Hilali for the hero. 
However that may be, the anecdote 
stands thus in his Advice to Bad Poets: 

“ Tiilali one day presented himself 
before the governor of Ispahan, who 
was an amateur of poetry. The prince 
gave orders that he should be received, 
and welcomed him with great demon- 
strations of reverence, placing him near 
him, and conversing with much kind- 
ness. Hilali, pleased with his recep- 
tion, continued to pour forth praises of 
the prince. The vizir introduced the 
subject of poetry, in order to try the 
poet’s powers. Hilali did not require 
much entreaty; he recited his verses, 
but unhappily made many gross errors 
im measure, which shocked the prince, 
who was an excellent judge; till, at 
each new mistake, growing more an- 
noyed, he at length ordered a whip to 
be brought, and applied it unmerci- 
fully to the shoulders of the unlucky 
poet, who fell, without signs of life. 
He was thought dead, and carried 
home. Nothing was talked of but this 
event. Hilali recovered; and seeing 
himself surrounded by pitying friends, 
exclaimed, * Cease to blame the prince, 
and to call him the poet’s foe; on the 
contrary, he loves and understands 
poetry, and rewards those who excel 


-___ SS 


* Translated from Hindostani, by M. Garcin de Tassy. 
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in it: probably, he found defects in 
mine, and has, consequently, treated 
me thus rigorously. It is quite true 
that the poetry of the present day is 
execrable, and I have fallen into the 
bad taste which is so prevalent; but I 
am awakened to my defects. I will 
seek some great master, and form my- 
self by his rules, and perhaps I may 
retrieve my lost fame.’’ 

It is impossible not to admire the 
patience with which the poet endured 
this severe criticism, which was carried 
to a greater length than any we know 
of in modern times, though souls have 
been “extinguished by an article” 
even in our days. Instead of giving 
way to despondency or resentment, 
Hilali immediately set out in search of 
the great master of his art, the cele- 
brated Djami, with whom he passed 
some time, and whom he did not qui¢ 
till he had attained a degree of per 
fection which made him worthy te 
appear again before the prince whose 
indignation he had excited. He pre- 
sented himself, therefore, once more, 
greatly to the astonishment of the 
chamberlain; who, nevertheless, re- 
ported to the emir his request to be 
admitted. He was immediately sum- 
moned to the presence. When he 
entered, he was seized with timidity, 
and dared not advance, but remained 
with his head cast down, in the same 
attitude, exposed to the rays of the 
sun. At length, a sign was made for 
him to approach, and after an inter- 
view of some duration, the prince dis- 
missed him, highly satisfied, with a 
rich present. A friend of the vizir 
asked the reason of the difference of 
the two receptions? ‘ In the former,” 
said he, “ you received him with ho- 
nour, and dismissed him with igno- 
miny; now you give him a present, 
and send him away happy.” “ The 
cause,” said the emir, “ is this: poetry 
had fallen into contempt, in con- 
sequence of the conceit and ignorance 
of bad versifiers; the lesson Hilali 
received was salutary, or he would 
have been no better than the rest. 
The report of his former adventure was 
spread abroad, and gave a check to the 
audacity and impertinence of bad 
authors, who would else have inun- 
dated us with their worthless produc+ 
tions, until poetry would have become 
another word for infamy, and the name 
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of poet a disgrace. Hilali I now find 
a different man, and worthy of my 
rewards.” 

‘It is thus,” continues the author of 
the Advice to Bad Poets, “ that in for- 
mer times, merit was distinguished ; 
now, every crawling — pretends to 
soar. It is the want of discernment in 
the public which is the true cause of 
the badness of modern ogg. 
Mediocrity has worked itself a way 
unknown to the great authors of past 
times, and receives the applause due 
to genius only. Enthusiasm in truth, 
purity of composition, and correctness, 
blended with beauty of thought, are 
now held as nothing: each scribbler 
thinks himself the Sahban* of elo- 
quence, and his pretensions are al- 
lowed !” 

The fate of Hilali was a singular 
and asad one. Though a Shi-ite and 
follower of Ali, he was suspected of 
favouring the creed of the Sunnites, 
and was, on that account, put to death 
by Abid Khan, prince of the Usbec 
Tartars (a.H. 936, a.D. 1529-30). 
Hilali prayed, as a last act of grace, 
that he might be put to death by the 
hand of a young man named Seif- 
allah—* the sword of God,” who hap- 
pened to be at the place of execution. 
Ilis request was granted. The young 
man, who probably had never before 
filled the post of an executioner, failed 
in the first blow, which merely wound- 
ed him on the head, and covered his 
countenance with blood. Lilali im- 
mediately improvvised these lines :— 








It is not blood, Hilali, that appears, 
And gives thy fading cheek a ruddy 
glow ; 
It is thy broken heart, whose sanguine 
tears, 
For man’s injustice, and thy fate, 
oerflow! ° 


Autumn. 


As day and night each other chase, 
And bring new changes ever, 

So autumn comes in summer’s place, 
For Nature pauses never. 


The dancing boughs of green, that threw 
Their young and sportive arms to 
heaven, 
Are tinted now with golden hue, 
And leaves shake in the sigh of even; 
Till, drooping, fading, dropping one by 
one, 
The leafy army of the woods is gone! 


The birds sit mute on ev'ry bough, 
No roses blush within their bower ; 
Why should they tune their voices now, 
When perished is each list’ning flower? 
Well may their concert sadly close, 
The last red leaf has left the rose ! 


The bul-bul wanders to and fro, 
His wing is weak, his note is low ; 
In vain he wakes his song, 
Since she he woo’d so long 
No more sheds perfume on the air 
arcunc : 
Hert hundred leaves lie scattered on the 
ground ; 
Or if one solitary bud remain, 
The bloom is past, and only left the 
stain. 


* A famous poet, who is recorded to have spoken half a day, to conclude a peace, 


without once repeating the same word. 


+ The extreme fondness of the Persians for the rose is remarkable. 


To ex- 





press any thing peculiarly beautiful and delightful, they make use of the word 


SoS gul. The hundred-leaved rose, 3) ye N gul-sad-berk, is that alluded 
to by Hilali; but the gul-i-suri, the gul-rahhna, and many others, express different 
degrees of beauty and fragrance in the rose. The gul-i-susan is the lily ; the gul-nar 
is the pomegranate flower ; the gul-na-farman is the violet ; the gul-a-mush, a kind of 
willow. The sky is gulgun-i-charkh ; the Prophet is called gul-guna; a sigh is 
expressed by the word gulichah, which has several other meanings, as the disk of the 
sun and moon ; gul-fishan is used to convey the idea of pleasure; and gul-u-dan, the 
filling a cup of wine. Dancing and gaiety are presented to the mind by the word 
gulshan-kardan ; the world itself, and man, its denizen, is understood by gul-murrah. 
The medjnoon of the rose,* the enamoured nightingale is called, amongst many 
equally significant appellations, gul-dum. Grace, delicacy, and elegance are to be 
recognised in the term gul-andam ; glad tidings, as well as one of the notes of the 
nightingale, is expressed by gul-bang. In fact, the expressiveness of the word is 
the cause of its frequent repetition, which, in the original Persian, is very far from 
fatiguing the ear, as it does in translation. 4 





* The nightingale is sometimes called the bird of a thousand songs — Hazard-a- 
sitaun. So great is his passion for the rose, that when he sees any person pull one 
of the flowers he utters loud cries and lamentations. 


It must be confessed that this great . 
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Vhere once amidst the blossoms was 
his nest, 

Thorns raise their daggers at his bleed. 
ing breast. 


Bright saffron tints the orange wears, 
The vine deep purple clusters bears ; 

The time is come her gems to shower, 
And make the teeming press run o’er. 


With broken hearts, and robes of san- 
guine dye, 

Pomegranates, ripe and rich, fall heavily ; 

From ev'ry tree drop bursting fruit and 
leaves ; 

And the hard ground the gushing stream 
receives. 


The ring-doves mourn, the bees neglect 
their store, 

The ten-tongued lily welcomes them no 
more ; 

The coy moon veils in mist her yellow 
brow, 

Summer’s last hour is passed — Autumn 
is monarch now ! 


The princes of the East appear to 
have carried their attachment to men 
of genius to a singular excess. In all 
ages accounts are given of imprison- 
ments, punishments, and rewards dis- 
tributed in a somewhat capricious 
manner. Poor Hilali suffered a ‘ va- 
riety of pain” during his career; and 
most of the great poets of Persia expe- 
rienced “ how hard it is in suing long 
to bide.” Khakani was not permitted 
to forget his cares in retirement; and 
Firdousi was the victim of persecution. 
Learned men of all kinds, though they 
could not complain of want of patron- 
age in general, were seldom allowed to 
take their own way, or choose their 
own place of abode. The famous 
physician Avicenna, when at the court 
of the king of Kharezmé, was invited by 
the great Mahmoud, sultan of Ghesna, 
to repair to his dominions, and illumine 
them by the light of bis knowledge. 
The physician declined going, and was 
consequently obliged to fly from the 
abode he preferred. Mahmoud, enraged 
at his independence, immediately 
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caused a number of portraits of Avi- 
cenna to be executed from one in his 
possession, and had them sent to the 
different sovereigns round. The phy- 
sician, meantime, had secretly with- 
drawn to the capital of the sultan of 
Jorjan, where he practised his art un- 
suspected. The fame of his cures, 
however, reached the ears of the sultan, 
who sent for him to visit a favourite 
nephew, whose illness had perplexed 
the faculty. The result of his observ- 
ations and skill is told in the following 
lines : 


The sage sat by the couch of gold 
Where lay the hope of Persia’s throne, 

And held the hand so pale and cold 
Which shivered in his own. 


Long had he watch’d with anxious care, 
And solemn night had seen his eyes 
Bent on the aspect of each star 
That moves in mysteries. 


Nor yet had taught his wondrous art 
The fatal secret, dark and ill, 

Which rankled in that youthful heart, 
And spurn’d at human skill. 


He spoke of all that Yemen yields, 
Throughout her regions bright and 
fair ; 
The roses of her fragrant fields, 
Her soft and balmy air. 


Of the jewell’d halls of Chelminar,* 

Of pearls that in the Green Seat dwell, 
Of Gemsheid and his deeds of war, 

And how that monarch fell. 


Of virtuous Feridoun he told, 
Who prized beyond his kingly store 
The standard, rich with gems and gold, 
That gallant Gao ¢ bore. 


How bright-hair’d Zalzer fought ; how he 
His mighty son, of old renown, 

Bold Rostam, set his country free, 
And Khosru won his crown. 


In vain—the prince, as is in a dream, 
Heeds not. He changes then the scene. 
Of gentle Leila is his theme, 
Of Gulendim and fair Shireen. 


beauty of the Persian language, which is apparent in so very many of its terms, 
renders it peculiarly difficult to transfer into another, without either curtailing it of its 
excellence, or departing from the idiom of the language into which it is translated. 
This similarity of sounds and variety of meanings make the merit of many poems 
consist in skilful punning, which could not be endured in English at the present day, 
however much addicted to the same practice our earlier poets may have been, whose 
conceits bear a close resemblance to those of Eastern authors in general. 


* Persepolis, built by Gemsheid, n.c. 800. t Persian Gulf. 

+ Go was the general who defeated the usurper Zohac, and placed Feridoun on 
the throne, The standard called Gav4ni, borne in the decisive battle, was kept by 
the monarch with religious care in his treasury, richly adorned with precious stones. 
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He told of fair Zuleikha’s fate, 
The Asis’ envied, wretched bride ; 
Condemn’d to writhe in chains of state, 
And sigh for Yussuf’s smile denied. 


A fiush his patient’s brow betray’d, 
As gleams on palest roses play, 
That to the watchful sage convey’d 
A clue to work his mazy way. 
Those sighs, those changing colours, prove 
The sick youth’s malady is love. 


He paused : 
cried, 
‘* Some tale the tedious time to cheat ; 
Describe me all the pomp and pride 
That on thy monarch’s splendour wait, 
For I am weary —tell me straight 
What beauties in his court abide.” 


“ Tell, chamberlain,” he 


A tremor shook the sick youth’s frame : 
* Are there not some whose dazzling 
eyes 
Might win them well a houri’s name, 
And gain a place in Paradise ?” 


** Yes, some like Cashmeer’s fruits there 
be, 

Khoten’s 
flowers ; 
But far above the rest is she 

For whom yon rich pavilion towers : 
Even as the moon is brighter far 

Than all the shining host beside, 
Zittara is the fairest star, 

She—destined for our sultan’s bride.” 


Like musk or Cazvin’s 


A start, a thrill, a murmur’d tone, 
Speaks all the sage so long had sought. 
Straight to the monarch is he gone, 
And thus he probes his secret thought : 


* What wouldst thou give to see the 
bloom 
Of health on Ali’s cheek once more ; 
To see his eye its fire resume, 
And hear his voice as oft of yore?” 


* Ask all !— there’s not a treasure lies 
In the rich cavern of the mine 
I would not give, to see his eyes 
Once more with health and pleasure 
shine.” 


** Thou hast a treasure, richer still 
Than turkis stones or pearls of price, 
More pure than is the crystal rill 
That laves the meads of Paradise. 


There is a voice whose faintest sigh 
More charms the dying Ali’s ear, 
‘Than those white birds whose melody 

Is warbled for the blest to hear. 


Wouldst thou not have thy throne a void, 
Dost thou e’en yet his safety seek, 

Although his bliss thy own destroy’d, 
Let me the fatal secret speak.” 
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A light flash’d from the monarch’s eyes : 
“ Speak out!—I grant him all!” he 
cried. 
“Tis for thy favourite slave he dies.” 
** No more ! —Zittara* is his bride !” 


The sultan of Jorjan recognised in 
Avicenna the original of one of the 
portraits which had been sent to him, 
but no menaces could induce him to 
deliver him up; and he remained a 
considerable time as the guest of the 
generous monarch, rewarded with ho- 
nours and riches. 

At the same time that the princes of 
the East are accused of persecuting 
men of letters, the protection they af- 
forded them is equally conspicuous; 
and the effects related of the influence 
of poetry on the minds of persons in 
power is peculiarly striking in Eastern 
records. The poet Birni was consulted 
by the Emperor Mahommed III., when 
marching against the rebellious Moghuls 
to the Deccan, and when in the height 
of his irritation could bear to listen to 
his advice. Tamasp, the emperor of 
Persia, was softened by the elegant 
poetry of his favourite sultana to 
espouse the cause of the fugitive 
Humaioon; and it is related of a 
certain scheik, who had long lingered 
in captivity in Yemen, that, by the 
melody of his verses, composed during 
his imprisonment, and overheard by his 
gaoler, he softened the heart, not only of 
that functionary, but, on repeating the 
poem to the imaum, by whose orders 
he had been confined, effectually sub- 
dued his anger, and was set at liberty. 
His lines were suggested by seeing a 
bird through the bars of his prison. 


The Captive Scheik. 
River ! whose waters murmuring stray, 
Oh, could I by thy side 
Mark how, like joys that steal away, 
Thy waves in music glide— 
Oh! might I watch thee, glitt’ring by, 
Without these bars that mock my eye, 
As welcome and as blest to me 
Thy cool and sparkling waves would be 
As those that lead to Aden’s shore, 
Where he who drinks shall thirst no more. 
Thy course is onward, wide and free ; 
When will such course return to me? 


At liberty! How blest art thou! 
Whilst I, in fetters bound, 

Press 'gainst these bars my fever’d brow, 
And listen for a sound, 

To still one moment’s space the sigh 

Of hopeless, sad captivity. 


Se 
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And thou, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of paradise, 

That chase the slumbers of the blest, 
And soothe his soul to dreams of rest — 
What art thou? from what pleasant home 
Of ceaseless music dost thou come ? 
Say, if amidst the Sudri’s shade 

Thy nest of perfumed leaves is made? 
Art thou of those of spotless wing 

That round the throne of glory sing? 
Or dost thou come, a messenger, 

To bear me tender news of her, 

Whose truth can time and absence dare, 
Who loves—like me—amidst despair ? 


The dew * of pearl on Yemen’s waves 
That sparkle pure and bright, 

Ere yet in fost’ring ocean’s caves 
Its gems are formed of light, 

Is not so pure, so fair as she, 

So precious as her heart to me! 


But what am I? My mem’ry now 
Would cloud the sunshine of her brow. 
My fame is past, my glory fled, 

My name enroll’d amongst the dead : 
Forgot by all I ever knew, 

Why should not she forget me too ? 


Go, soaring bird! thy lays are vain— 

They add new torture to my pain ; 

Attendant on thy notes appear 

The shades of many a buried year, 

Whose glitt’ring colours charm my sight, 

Then fade and leave me deeper night. 

They shew when from my desert home, 

Free as my steed, twas mine to roam, 

How, even then, the future’s dream 

Made present good of no esteem : 

By custom too familiar grown, 

1 slighted joys that were my own. 

Alas! since then, long years of pain 

Have proved their worth—but proved in 
vain ! 


Oh! that I could recal the past 

Hours, days, and years, I dared to waste. 
But vain repentance—vain regret ! 

My only task is to forget. 


No more I'll seek my prison-grate, 

With straining eye and heart elate, 

‘To welcome stream, and wood, and plain, 
That never may be mine again. 

I turn from scenes so bright, so dear, 
And find my only world is — here ! 


ANWAREE. 


_ At the opening of the twelfth century 
lived Anwaree —i. e. Illustrious —a 


native of Khorassan. So excellent are 
his verses considered, that he has been 
styled the Sultan of Khorassan. Ile 
studied at Tus, where it is recorded of 
him that, as he was sitting at the gate 


* The dew that falls on the waters, in the province of Yemen, is believed to form 


itself into pearls at the bottom of the sea. 


Anwaree. 
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of his college, when yet a youth, a man 
richly dressed rode by on a fine Arab- 
ian horse, with a numerous train of at- 
tendants. On inquiry, he found this 
to be a poet belonging to the court, 
and was much impressed on reflecting 
to what honours and dignities a genius 
for poetry might lead. Encouraged by 
this idea, he applied himself diligently 
to study; and having finished a poem, 
presented it to the Sultan Sanjar, a great 
admirer of the fine arts. He was pleased 
with the work of Anwaree, and invited 
him to his palace, where he was after- 
wards raised to the first honours of the 
state. He found many other poets at 
court ; among whom were Selman, 
Zehir, and Reshidi—all men of wit 
and genius, but each eminent in a dif- 
ferent way : the first for the delicacy of 
his manner; the second for the moral 
tendency of his poems ; and the third, 
Reshidi, for the correctness and pro- 
priety of his compositions, a virtue 
which his predecessors and contem- 
poraries were too apt to neglect, and 
one for which he himself particularly 
commends Anwaree, between whom 
and Reshidi there, nevertheless, existed 
a feud, the latter having espoused the 
cause of the viceroy Tacash, afterwards 
sultan of the Kharezmians, whom 
Sanjar besieged in the fortress of 
Hezar Esb. It is related of these two 
poets that, during the hostilities be- 
tween their several chiefs, they made 
war in their own way, attaching verses 
to the ends of arrows, and sending them 
to each other. 

Anwaree, however, appears to have 
appreciated the merits of his rival, as 
he says of him, “ Reshidi is like an 
ivory comb, which disentangles the 
most knotted hair.” Reshidi also com- 
mends Anwaree, in a like spirit, for 
having first purified the Persian poetry. 

The following lines do not exhibit 
Anwaree in a very gallant point of 
view : 

Woman o’er our life’s calm sky 

Comes, with mist and storm about her ; 
Man is like the moon, all bright 
Till her clouds obscure his light : 

Better from the danger fly— 

Better learn to live without her. 


Fable, 


A youthful fox, content and gay, 
Went rambling forth one summer day ; 
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Along the flow’ry meads he sped, 

And where the woods their covert spread : 

The sun was bright and fresh the air — 

He fear’d no foe and felt no care. 

When, from a verdant path hard by, 

Ile saw a comrade fox draw nigh, 

Who cried aloud, “‘ Good friend, away! 

The sultan comes to hunt to-day 

With hounds and men, a gallant train, 

To chase the wild-ass o’er the plain.” 

The youthful fox replied : “‘ But why 

Am I thus warn’d? No ass am I.” 

His friend in haste return’d: “ You're 
right, 

But distance may deceive their sight ; 

When, bent on sport, they spy the game, 

An ass or fox is just the same.” 

The first, with startled air, rejoin’d, 

“Your well-timed fears disturb my mind. 

The great are blind, when seeing clear 

Would spoil their pastime and their cheer : 

And well you judge,—to them, good bro- 
ther, 

As fit one victim as another.” 


Satire on Himself. 


Sing lays of love,” the poet said ; 
“Where is Anwaree’s tuneful song ?” 
I answer’d, “ From my lute are fied 
Sounds that to praise or blame belong. 
And love, though once my nightly dream, 
Is now a lost, forgotten theme. 
Though satire once my numbers spoke, 
And adulation once awoke 
My chords, those idle strains are o’er ; 
*Tis gone—the past returns no more. 
Whole nights — how ill employ’d! —I 
strove 
Some fair seducer’s ear to charm, 
To weave in verse soft chains of love, 
And beauty’s soul with rapture warm ; 
And even worse, have toil’d to find 
Praise for some patron’s sordid mind ;* 
Nor scorn’d for gold my lines to sell 
To one who paid the beggar well. 
And bitter scoff my satire flung ; 
The fool, the knave, my venom stung. 
Blest be the spirit which expell’d 
At once three demons from my soul — 
From praise, blame, love, my thoughts 
withheld, 
Which stray’d too long without control. 
Let faith, Anwaree, all replace 
That kept thee from the path of grace. 
Pursue thy new and sacred plan ; 
But know that boasting suits not man., 
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All thy past errors to retrieve, 
Life has but moments now to give. 


KASHIFI. 


Husain Vais, surnamed KaAshifi, 
flourished about a.p. 1505 (a.u. 911), 
The most celebrated of his works is the 
Anwari Soheili, a Persian version of the 
Sanscrit Hitopadesa (or Amicable In- 
struction), by Vishnusarman, or, as he 
is commonly and improperly called, 
Pilpay. The story of “ The Two Doves” 
is continually quoted by writers on 
Persian literature, and, though some- 
what unpromising, from the apparent 
puerility of its subject, possesses much 
beauty and feeling. The circumstances 
which give rise to the fable are as follow: 
Dabeshelim was an Indian prince of 
great power, wise, just, wealthy, and 
fond of learning. He gave one day an 
entertainment, at which several men of 
letters were present ; and the discourse 
having turned upon benevolence, after 
the festivity he ordered his treasury to 
be opened, and gave immense sums 
away to his subjects. At night he had 
a dream, in which, as a reward for his 
liberality, he was directed to a cave 
where was a hidden treasure of great 
value. He repaired thither the next day, 
and, amidst various precious deposits, 
found a casket of gold studded with 
jewels, and containing a paper in the 
Syriac language, which proved to be a 
string of maxims written by Husheng, 
an ancient king of Persia, and left with 
the treasure as a legacy to this Indian 
prince. These maxims are fourteen. 
The paper promised a full illustration 
of each head, provided the king would 
undertake a voyage to Ceylon, where 
he would meet with one who would 
give him entire satisfaction. Dabe- 
shelim deliberated with two of his mi- 
nisters on the expediency of this 
journey. The first endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from the undertaking ; and, 
to give force to his arguments, related 
the story of “The Two Doves,” to 
shew the dangers of travel and the 
virtues of contentment. + 


* It is scarcely surprising that the poet became weary of writing laudatory verses, 
in which he thought it necessary to introduce such extravagances as the following 
epithets, which abound in his, as in the Kassidehs of so many of the Oriental writers : 


** You are higher in power and dignity than the heavens and Saturn. 
Looking-glass of perfection ! 


pleased, you support the world! 


When you are 
The world has 


nothing that can compare with you! the heavens cannot give compensation for you!” 
+ The monarch, however, was not deterred from his wish ; and having visited 
Ceylon, there met with the Brahmin Beidpay, or Pilpay (Vishnusarman), from whom 


he learned all he wished to know. 
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The Two Doves. A Fable. 
(From the “ Anware Soheili.”*) 


One nest, amidst a bower of blushing 
roses, 
Held two fair doves, whose gentle hearts 
were twined, 
Close as the leaves ere yet the flow’r 
uncloses ; 
The same their plumage, and the same 
their mind. 
They knew not jealousy, they felt not 
care ; 
Their world was in that spot so fresh 
and fair. 
Like hermits in their solitary dwelling, 
They look’d to heaven and found their 
wants supplied, 
At morn and eve, in gentle murmurs 
tellin 
How dear to each the lover and his 
bride. 
Alike their simple strain, alike their love ; 
And this the song they taught the 
list’ning grove : 


Lay. 


“ Our home is in this blissful place, 
Where ’midst the leaves we hide : 

T look on my beloved’s face — 

I see her form of waving grace, 
And ask no joy beside.” 


But time stole on —the lovers now 
Had seen two summers’ roses blow ; 
Less bright appeared the sky, the stream 
Less jocund in the morning's beam. 
Ah, faithless Fortune! ever bent to prove 
The force of time and custom upon love! 


Bazinda+ spoke : ‘“‘ How long,” he said, 
* shall we 

Dwell fix’d together on the selfsame tree? 

What life is this? How wearisome! how 
tame ! 

Untroubled calm, ’tis true, but still the 
same, 

If here unknown, unnoticed, both remain, 

Genius, taste, spirit, all were given in 
vain. 

The sword will rust, despite its temper’d 
steel, 

If the bright blade the scabbard long 
conceal ; 


* The Light of Soheil, or Canopus. 


Kashifi. 
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The poet feels in vain the glow divine, 

If none attend to his impassion’d line. 

The earth is motionless ; and beings base 

Tread on its bosom and deform its face. 

The heavens move ever; and, with deep 
devotion, 

We watch the pomp of its majestic 
motion.” 


“ Oh, fatal dream!” the female dove 
replied ; 
«The pain of travel thou hast never tried. 
Thou hast not paused before a stranger’s 
gate, 
Nor known the sorrows of a stranger’s 
state. 
Sad is the stranger’s prayer at evening’s 
close ; 
He sits alone in a deserted dwelling ; 
After his day of toil, no soft repose ; 
With grief unshared his pensive bosom 
swelling. t 
No pain so great, no torture to the heart 
Like absence and the sighs of friends 
apart.” 
BAZINDA. 
“ Though danger and fatigue await 
The wand’rer on his way, 
The wonders of his new-found state 
His toil can well repay.” 


NAZINDA. 
“Tf all thy course were in the flow’ry 


meads, 
Which lovely Irem as her carpet spreads, 
Thy bosom’s friend beside thee all day 
long, 
Soothing thy pleasing toil with many a 
song, 
’Twere well. Are we not happy? Pon- 
der yet ; 
Be still content, and these vain dreams 
forget.” 
BAZINDA. 
“ Sigh no more—be wise, be gay ; 
Talk no more of parting sorrow : 
If a cloud obscure to-day, 
Suns of gladness rise to-morrow. 
Hear how well the poet sings, 
Lore that from experience springs : 


Song. 
‘ Wherefore give thy heart to one? 
Wherefore love one bower alone ? 


+ Bazinda is the name given to the male ; Nazinda, to the female dove. 
t The similarity of this passage to one in the Attila of M. de Chateaubriand is 


remarkable : a= 


* Ah, happy they who ne’er have seen 

The blue smoke of the stranger’s hall — 

Whose feet have never wand’ring been 
Beyond their native country’s call. 

His solitary journey past, 

The trav'ller sits him down at last : 

Sees other homes, so fair, so blest. 

The tray'ller has no place of rest !” 
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Seas are broad and lands are wide, 
Friends in ev’ry spot abide ; 
Some we leave—but why deplore, 
Since the world has many more ? 
Who, a denizen of shade, 

Ever dared great deeds to do? 
Action for the bold was made, 

And his course let each pursue,’ ” 


NAZINDA. 


« Ah, restless friend, since thou canst jest 
With all life holds of dearest, best — 
Since thou canst look to distant shores, 
And long for other joys than ours— 
Forgetting all the sage has taught, 

And holding true affection naught,— 

In vain should I essay to bind 

With reason’s chain thy wav'ring mind. 


Tay. 


Who from a friend can turn away, 
And seek new faces and new hearts ; 
Yields to his foe an easy prey, 
And from all happiness departs.” 


They parted — mournful was the day,— 
Bazinda’s heart remorse subdued ; 

Now bent to go, now prone to stay, 
He lingered near their solitude. 

But as it faded from his view 

A freer, bolder breath he drew ; 

Looked round on mountain, sky, and 

stream, 
And yielded to the witching dream. 


Gardens were near — Al Jannat’s bowers 

Shew’d not such multitudes of flowers, 

Hills, lost amidst the clouds, looked down 
on earth 

As on an emmet’s mound just sprung to 
birth ; 

Meadows all glowing with enamelled 
hues 

Refreshed the eye, sparkling with silver 
dews ; 

And gales shed perfume as they fluttered 
by, 

Like bags of musk from fragrant Tartary. 

« Blest scene !” he cried ; “ content with. 
out alloy ! 

This is delight,— here reigns untroubled 
joy. ; 

Here let me rest, where pain can never 
come,— 

Here where the phenix builds her spicy 
home.” : 


Scarce had he spoke, the wind with sud. 
den yell 
Burst from its caverns,—clouds swept 
wildly past,— 
In darts of flame the livid lightning fell,— 
The thunder’s mighty bolts abroad were 
cast. 
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Snapped from its stalk the varied tulip 
lies, 
Quenched is the light in the Narcissus’ 
eyes. 
Majestic trees, like fragile flowers, are 
riven ; 
The streams in torrents o'er the meads are 
driven ; 
The night comes on,—cold, rayless, 
cheerless all, 
Ah! little think the gay, the proud, 
the vain,* 
Of those who in this war of nature call 
For aid, for pity, they shall ne’er ob. 
tain ! 
Bazinda, cowering in the thickest gloom, 
Beholds around him spread one general 
tomb. 
The weary hours he counts in deep dis- 
may ,— 
Thinks of the home he left, and friend so 
far away. 
** Ah! had I known the misery in store 
For those whom Fate has from each 
other parted, 
I had not left thee for a single hour,— 
I had not mourned, oppressed and 
broken-hearted.” 


But morn rose fair, and chased away 

Darkness and storm; up sprung the 
day. 

The dove his course once more pur- 
sued, 

And spread his wings, by hope renewed. 

Shall he return? or tempt again 

The pains and pleasures that remain ? 

While still he paused, swift as the blast 

Borne on the clouds a falcon passed,— 

A falcon, whose all-piercing eye 

At once could measure earth and sky ; 

Whose aim was sure, whose swoop was 
fate ; 

IIe marks the prey, with joy elate. 

To every power Bazinda cried for aid,— 

Prayers, vows of future penitence, he 
made ; 

Then fluttering, fainting, hurried on in 
dread : 

When, towering far above the falcon’s 
head, 

Cleaving the ether with his rapid flight, 

A mighty eagle met his straining sight. 

The rivals meet, in deadly strife engage, 

And the affrighted dove escapes their 
rage. 


But now his way is lost; and many a 
day 

Forlorn in desert wilds 'twas his to stray ; 

Now caught in snares, escaping, and 
pursued, 

Condemned to servile fare and comrades 
rude ; 


* « Ah, little think the gay, licentious crowd,” &c. The idea is the same as 
Thomson’s. A similar coincidence is striking in a former part of the poem to the 
thought,—"* Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fare.” 
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In caves he lurked, in ruins lay con- 
cealed, 

His plumage torn and soiled, his wounds 
unhealed. 

And this was he who lived ’midst roses 
long, 

And heard all night the bul-bul’s tender 
song ; 

Whose wilful fancy made his joys grow 
dim, 

And fill’d his cup with sorrow to the 
brim ! 


The earliest ray that fondly dries 

The tears within the violet’s eyes 

Had scarcely broke, when lone, dis 
tressed, 

Awake in her deserted nest, 

Mazinda’s ear a sound has caught 

So oft, so long, so vainly sought. 

“Hark! does his voice the zephyr 
bring? 

Hark! ’tis the flutter of his wing! 

Am I the blessed one, released from pain, 

Who ope my eyes to see my love again !” 


What tears, embraces, questions kind, 
With chidings soft, and many a kiss ! 
Such welcome did the wanderer find, 
’T were worth the pain to feel the bliss. 
“ Ask not,” he said, ‘‘ of perils now, 
Look on me with that heavenly brow ; 
Talk not of grief in music’s tone, 
But let me live for thee alone. 


Some night, when moonlight gilds our 
bower, 

And sleeping is each perfumed flower, 
Twined in thy arms,* content at last, 
T'll tell thee of my sorrows past ; 
Then all my errors, all my wo, 
It shall be thine, dear love, to know ; 
And while I every fault confess, 

Thy chiding shall but wake a smile ; 
I know thou wilt not love me less, 
And with forgiving fond caress 

Thou’lt pity and lament the while : 
Whilst I, by sad experience wise, 
Will seek no distant Paradise ; 
But own the spot for ever blest 
Is where the lov’d one builds her nest.” 


TOGRAY. 


Mouayyad-ed-din Abou Ismael 
Hossein al Togray, the son of Ali, was 
a native of Ispahan, and became very 
celebrated as a writer, both in prose 
and verse ; for which cause he is fre- 
quently called by the title of Fakhr- 


Togray, 
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Eleattab, i.¢., the Honour of Writers. 
He was vizier of Mas’oud, son of Mo- 
hammed Seljoukide, sultan of Moussul. 
This sultan being at war with his bro- 
ther Mahmoud, a great battle was 
fought near Hamadan, in the year 514 
or 15 of the Hegira (a.p. 1120-21), in 
which the latter gained the victory. 
Togray, who is commonly called Alos- 
tad, t.e., master or doctor, was one of 
the first who fell into the victor’s 
power ; and the vizier of Mahmoud 
hastened to put him to death, under 
the false pretext that he professed the 
doctrine of the Molaheds, or Ismaelians, 
but, in reality, because he feared his 
talents. Togray was at this time about 
sixty years of age, as the verses testify 
which he wrote at that period on the 
occasion of the birth of his son, in 
which he thus expresses himself. ‘This 
child, born to me in my old age, has 
charmed my eyes, and inspired me at 
the same time with grave reflections ; for 
fifty-seven years leave traces on the face 
of the hardest stone.” 

A collection of the poems of Togray 
has been made, the most celebrated of 
which is that called Lamiyya-al-adjem, 
so called because all the verses termin- 


ate with the letter Jam (5); + the Persian 
al-adjem is added to distinguish it from 
an ancient poem of the same name, the 
Arab author of which is Shanvary. 

The poet’s surname of Togray he ob- 
tained in consequence of his occupa- 
tion in the chancellor’s office, whose 
business it is to trace, in large charac- 
ter, on the diplomas, the peculiar cy- 
pher called in Persian{ Togra, or 
Toghra, which are generally written in 
a fine ornamented handwriting. This 
accomplishment, in which Togray ex- 
celled, was one of the causes of the en- 
mity of Mahmoud’s vizier, which will 
not appear surprising when it is re- 
membered that some of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers have valued them- 
selves on their fine penmanship. 

Togray added to his numerous names 
that of Mounschi (i.e., a man of ex- 
tensive business),— a person employed 
to draw up the letters written in the 
name of the prince. 

He was addicted to alchemy, and 


* The poet occasionally appears to throw off the shackles of allegory, and 
abandon himself to a more natural expression of feeling, which it is to be regretted 
1s not the case throughout the poem. 

+ Lam, in poetry, is the emblem of a ringlet of hair. 


$ Which should contain all the names and letters of the sovereign, interlaced in a 
peculiar manner. 
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wrote a treatise on the philosopher's 
stone. 
Eulogy on Kashmeer. 

Hail to the city from whose bowers, 
The glowing Paradise of flowers, 
Soft zephyrs waft the rose’s breath — 

By moonlit night and blushing dawn— 
Even to the ruby hid beneath 
The golden hills of Badakhsban.* 


Whose gale with perfume-laden wing, 
O’er Arab deserts hovering, 

A tint as radiant can bestow 

As beams that in the emerald glow. 


Upon thy mountains fresh and green 

The velvet turf is scarcely seen ; 

So close the jasmines twine around, 

And strew with star-like flowers the 
round. 

The ruddy glow 6f sunset lies 

Within thy rich pomegranate’s eyes, 

And, flashing midst the tulip-beds, 

A blaze of glory round them sheds. 


Night dwells amidst thy spicy groves, 

Thy saffron-fields the star of morning 
loves. 

Thy violets have tales of eyes as fair, 

Thy hyacinths of waving dusky hair, 

Thy glittering sunflowers make the year 
all spring, 

Thy bees their stores are ever gathering ; 

And from the rose’s branches all day long 

Pours the melodious nightingale her 
song ; 

Amidst the leaves her bark-like nest is 
tossed, 

In melody, and love, and beauty lost. 


The rich narcissus, quaffing dewy wine, 

Clings to thy breast, where buds unnum- 
bered twine ; 

No eye can see the bound where end 
thy bowers, 

No tongue can number half thy gem-like 
flowers. 


Such freshness lingers in thy air of balm, 
That even the tulip’s burning heart 
confesses 
The life its sigh bestows at evening's 
calm, 
When the glad cypress shakes her 
graceful tresses. 
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The waves of each rejoicing river 

Murmur melody for ever, 

And to the sound, in wild amaze, 

On their high crests the dancing bubble 
plays ; 

While Lotus flowers, just opened, raise 

Their bright eyes up to Heaven in praise, 

So clear thy waters, that, reflected there, 

The dusky A°thiop’s skin is pearly fair ; 

So cool, that as the sun his fingers laves, 

They shiver on the surface of thy waves, 

The immortal lily, white as angels’ 
plumes, 

All day, all night, the grove with light 
illumes ; 

The grove where garlands by the roses 
made 

Like clustering Pleiads glimmer through 
the shade, 

And hide amidst their leaves the timid 
dove, 

Whose ringed neck proclaims the slave 
of love. 

Tell me what land can boast such trea- 
sures,— 

Is aught so fair, is ought so dear! 
Hail! Paradise of endless pleasures,— 
Hail! beautiful, beloved Kashmeer! 


KHOSRU. 


Emir Khosru (or Khosraw), of Del- 
hi, is one of the most famous among 
the Persian bards who flourished in 
India. He sprung from a family of 
Turkhistin, -where his father, Mah- 
moud, was the emir of Latschin. In 
the reign of Jengiskhan, he took refuge 
in India, where he was well received 
by the emperor, Mohammed, and was 
invested with the dignity of an emir, to 
which his son Khosru succeeded. The 
poet, however, towards the close of his 
life, withdrew from his post and from 
the court, and became a disciple and 
follower of the Sheikh-Nizam-el-ewlia, 
and expunged from his diwan many 
poems which only dwelt on the praise 
of princes. He was greatly esteemed 
at the court of the generous Prince 
Balin, emperor of Hindostan, and pre- 
sided at the literary meetings, which 
were composed of all the learned men 


* Badakhshan is celebrated for its balass rubies. Badakhshi the poet, so called 
from his birthplace, has the following couplets in one of his poems :— 


What is like the life of man, 
Toiling through his little span ; 
Child of hope, and doubt, and care,— 
Rocked by transport or despair ? 


Like the hour-glass in his state, 
Such the emblem of his fate ; 

Like its sands which ever flow, 
Alternating high and low. 
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—philosophers, poets, and divines— 
with which the country abounded, and 
who flocked to that court, which was 
considered the most magnificent and 
polite in the world ; many of them 
in the suite of all those unfortunate 
princes deprived of their kingdoms by 
the victorious Jengiskhan, who found a 
refuge with Mahommed. Sumptuous 
palaces and liberal allowances were as- 
signed them; and on public occasions 
the magnificent emperor surrounded 
himself with these dethroned monarchs, 
ranked before his throne according to 
their dignity, all standing to the right 
and left, nae two princes of the 
race of the Caliphas, who were per- 
mitted to sit on either side of the 
Musnud. 

The great models of Khosru were 
Nizami and Sadee, both as to contem- 
plative life and the art of poetry —the 
inward and external show of know- 
ledge. His diwan could never be 
completely collected ; which is not sur- 
prising, as he himself mentions that he 
had written nearly a million lines. Be- 
sides an immense number of Gazels, 
he wrote a work consisting of five 
poems, as Nizami had done, and as 
Djami afterwards did. We are told 
that it consisted of the following,-— 
“ Matali-ol-enwar “ Extinguishing of 
the Light,—“ Khosru and Shireen,” 
“ Leila and Medjnoon,” “ Alexander’s 
Mirror,” and the “ Eight Paradises.” 

Before his death, he collected his 
poems, and divided them into four 
parts, under the heads of those written 
in Youth,” in “ Early Manhood,” in 
“ Middle Life,” and in “Old Age.” 
Besides these, he wrote a treatise, called 
the Union of the two happy stars, Ju- 
piler and Venus, dedicated to the sul- 
tan, Ala-ed-din, of Delhi; the Praise 
of India; the History of Delhi; the 
Book of the Nine Shields; Khizzer and 
Dewildé ; and a work on music, in its 
theoretical and practical results. 
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Khosru died at an advanced age, in 
the year of the Héjira, 715 (a. p. 1315), 
and was buried at Delhi, close to the 
grave of the scheikh, Nisam-ol-Ewlia. 

On the occasion of a contest between 
the poet and a musician, as to the su- 
periority of either art, Khosru com- 
posed the following :— 


Music and Poetry. 
GAZEL. 
The Musician. 


Are not music’s charms above 
All the poet’s pen can tell? 
Without words it speaks of love,— 
Ah! can language speak as well! 
Music, like the zephyr’s sigh, 
Sweeps along with joy elate ; 
But on thoughtful poetry 
Toil and anxious care await. 


The Poet. 

Never yet did poet deem 

Melody of little worth ; 
But her powers are in esteem 

For the thoughts that give them birth. 
Should the lover find no words 

All his fondness to express, 
When he strikes the yielding chords 

Can the fair his meaning guess ? 
But the poet, skilled to say 

All he feels in words of fire, 
Bears the precious prize away 

While the strings his songs inspire. 
Music is the casket rare 

Bridal splendour may provide ; 
Poetry, undecked but fair, 

!s herself the lovely bride. 


GAZEL. 


Night sees me prostrate at your door, 
To cheerful day my grief is known ; 
Oh, fairest, scorn this heart no more, 
So long, so tenderly your own! 
We met, and since that fatal day 
A whole existence seemed to pass away ! 
Although to perish be my doom, 
My love will still survive the same ; 
Though this frail form should dust be- 
come, 
Yet all my heart would still be flame.* 


* Very similar in style to this kind of poems are many of the lays of the trouba- 


dours, the greater part of whom are rather anxious to display their wit than their feel- 
ing. There are many bright exceptions, as the exquisite poems of Adhemar, Bernard 
de Ventadour, Cabestaing, and others, prove; and one glance at their compositions 
is sufficient to recognise the real and the assumed lover. ‘The later French poets 
deserve the same blame, like many of our elegant and courtly minstrels of Charles’s 
reign, whose grace and elegance is their merit,— for we look in vain for the true 
feeling which touches the heart, because the heart inspired it. There is a poem of 
Maynard’s very like the above of Khosru’s, ending with these lines : 
“ Those who upon the-mournful bier 
My senseless form behold 
Will find, in characters of flame, 
Graved on my breast thy cherish’d name.” 
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Worn out with care, the sage I sought 
Whose skill could many ills subdue ; 

I told what days of anxious thought, 
What nights ofsleepless grief I knew ; 

And when he heard me thus complain, 

He found ’twas love that caused my pain. 


“« Begone,” he said, “and seek the spot 
Where she resides so fondly dear ; 
Tell her the misery of thy lot, 
And pour thy sorrows in her ear. 
Thy only remedy is this— 
From her bright lips to gain a kiss !” 


I went,—I saw the gentle maid, 
And dared the fatal words to speak ; 
She heard, half angry, half afraid, 
While blushes stained her tulip-cheek. 
“* Who art thou, plaintive youth, and 
why 
Com’st thou to ask my clemency ? 


‘* Unnumbered slaves are mine, I know ; 
I cannot count the servile train ; 
And in my path, where’er I go, 
Scarce noticed lie the heaps of slain. 
Sut what art thou, so sore distressed,— 
More worth my care than all the rest ?” 


* One,” I replied, “ like Medjnoon, lost, 
Within whose heart no hope abides ; 
In every wish by fortune crossed, 
With whom unpitied wo resides ! 
A victim by thy beauty won,— 
The truest, and the most undone 3 


She smiled —she paused—then blushing 
said, 
** Dost thou indeed so truly love ? 
Be comforted,—’twere ill repaid, 
Should I thy tenderness reprove. 


Specimens of Persian Poetry. 
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Let pensive Khosru sigh no more, 
This kiss shall all his soul restore,” 


GAZEL. 


Thou, fair one, whose narcissus-eyes 
sright with Love’s sacred my steries, 
The very gods themselves inspire, 
Who shamest the praises of my lyre; 
Thou hast the peri’s form and grace,~— 
Ah ! tell me, art thou oftheir race ? 
It cannot be that common earth 
Has given such rare perfection birth. 


To roam in many lands was mine 

A worshipper at Beauty’s shrine. 

Her wondrous power o’er all I knew 
Have tried and felt what love can do; 
But never learned before to bow,— 
’Tis more than beauty charms me now. 


Tis Khosru pleads—in mercy hear ! 
Khosru, whose numbers some hold dear. 
A plaintive stranger at thy gate 

Asks pity for his helpless state ; 

Let not a wretch in vain implore, 

Nor spurn the stranger from thy door! 


Ode. 


Beauty makes not real worth,— 
Inward goodness is the gem ; 

If the heart ill weeds bring forth, 
Vain is beauty’s diadem. 

’Tis like words, debased and vile, 

Painted in the richest style 

Which the artist’s skill can trace,*— 

But still worthless, vile, and base. 


How different are these ¢ conceits from the beautiful simplicity of the affecting lines of 


Charles, duke of Orleans, beginning, 


‘“* Mon seul amy, mon bien, ma joye !” 
or the deep melancholy of Alain Chartier’s,— 


“* Si disoye : 


il fault que je cesse,” &c. 


* The beauty of Eastern writing has been already frequently alluded to. 
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THE DIRGE OF THE HURON CHIEF, 
(Translated from the “ Nadowejsiscehe Todtenflage” of Scuicer.) 


See! on the mat he’s sitting, 
Upright sits he there ; 

The aspect calm he wore in life 
He seemeth yet to wear. 


Where is the strong arm’s might? 
Where are the lips that breathed 

The smoke to the Red Man’s Manitou, 
From the calumet up-wreathed ? 


Where is the falcon-eye, 
That mocked the elk’s swift race, 

That the moose’s trail on the waving grass, 
On the dewy plain could trace ? 


Where are the feet that flew 
Over the silent snow, 

Like the feet of a stag, a stag of ten, 
Like the feet of the mountain roe ? 


The arms that strained the bow, 
Whence the arrow deadliest sang — 

Behold! the life hath vanished, 
Behold ! how slack they hang! 


Farewell! away he wanders 
Where snow no more is seen — 

Where, wide o’er the happy hunting grounds, 
The maize is waving green. 


On each bough the birds are dancing, 
Fish in each lake’s blue wave ; 

In each glade the moose is bounding, 
For the spirits of the brave! 


Ile feasts above with the spirits, 
With the shades of his fathers blest ; 
He hath left us behind his deeds to sing, 
As we bear him to his rest. 


Bring here the funeral gifts — 
Shrill the death-song pour ! 

In the grave lay all that joy may give 
To the soul of the Sagamore. 


Under the warrior’s head 
Lay the tomahawk so strong ; 

Lay the flesh of the bear and the antelope, 
For the path is drear and long. 


Lay next the broad bright knife, 
That from the foe failed never, 
With the three long steady gashes, 

The scalping-tuft to sever. 


Next paint, to dress the warrior, 
Lay in the dead man’s hand ; 

That, redly decked, he may wander on, 
On to the spirit-land ! 
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“ A VoTRESANTE, LOUIS, MON VIEUX !” 
roared a veteran blacksmith of the Fau- 
bourg St. Martin school of politics, as 
he made from the black-necked bottle 
a long and strong pull at its sour and 
miserable contents, macon ordinaire ; 
and then, suiting the action to the word, 
wiped the mouth of the bottle afore- 
said with his yet blacker shirt sleeve, 
and handed the residue to Louis Phi- 
lippe. The citizen-king, then sur- 
rounded by the “ republican institu- 
tions” which Lafayette promised to 
place about him, to keep the barricade 
royalty in order, raised the bottle to his 
mouth, replied, “ A votre santé, mon 
ami!” and drank in the presence of 
the ecstatic crowd this strange decoc- 
tion of vine-juice, vinegar, and water. 
“ Voila la meilleure des républiques !” 
shouted that poor old lady, Lafayette ; 
and the journals next day recounted 
the scene with touching pathos. “ Dé- 
sormais une charte sera une vérité !” 
cried the triumphant monarch; and 
the mob, in all its innocent simplicity, 
clapped its hands and drank more 
* macon.”” ( Historical.) 

“ Voulez-vous des pommes de terres, 
mon enfant?” asked a journeyman 
baker of the then Duke of Chartres 
(now the Duke of Orleans), as “ Lail 
fellow, well met!” the officers and men 
of the artillery of the national guards 
assembled in a low cabaret to lunch 
together, in the glorious weeks which 
followed the yet more glorious days of 
July, 1830. “ Oui, mon camarade !” 
replied the young duke, to the old 
maker of loaves and rolls; and the 
former “ stood treat” for a couple of 
bottles of champagne. And then, as 
after lunch they sate in courteous chat, 
the following conversation took place, 
which, for the benefit of the unlearned, 
we shall translate into plain English. 

Baker. Well, but tell me, young ’un, 
what does your father say to the “ re- 
publican institutions” promised us by 
Lafayette ? 

Grocer. Ah, yes! ah, yes! Come, _ 
young gentleman, let’s have this out at 
once, to prevent mistakes hereafter. 
What does your father say to the re- 
publican institutions which Lafayette 
promised us ? 

The Duke. Why, to tell you the 
truth, my good friends, I have not 


heard him speak about them ; but I 
know that he says, “ A charter shall 
be from henceforth a truth, and no 
deception.” 

Baker. Ah, that’s all very well as 
far as it goes; but I want to hear less 
about the charter, and more about the 
republican institutions. 

Grocer. That’s it, that’s it!—less 
about the charter, and more about the 
republican institutions! 

The Duke. But what do you mean, 
my friends, by “ republican institu- 
tions?” I thought it was agreed to 
have a monarchy, and not a republic. 
I know my father thinks so too; and 
I should astonish and offend him if I 
were even so much as to speak about 
a republic. 

Baker. No, not a republic, but re- 
publican institutions. 

Grocer. Yes, young man; don’t 
shirk the question. We don’t say a 
republic, but only republican institu- 
tions. We must have “the conse- 
quences of the revolution.” 

Paper-hanger. Gentlemen, I prefer 
that phrase to the former. Let the 
young man tell his father that we 
* expect to have the consequences of 
the revolution.” 

The Duke. “ Republican institu- 
tions, and not a republic,” “a mo- 
narchy, with republican institutions,” 
and “ the consequences of the revolu- 
tion.”” I confess I do not understand you. 

Butcher. Oh, you don’t, don’t you! 
Well, you soon shall. 

Law-student. Allow me, allow me. 

Baker. No, no. Am I not your su- 
perior officer ? 

Grocer. C’est vrai, c’est vrai ! 

And so the sub-ofticers and men of 
the unlicked, unformed, unshaped ar- 
tillery of the national guards of Paris, 
listened with profound attention whilst 
the baker, as the representative of the 
revolution at that meeting, thus ex- 
plained to the then Duke de Chartres 
what was meant by the “ republican 
institutions,” and by the “ consequences 
of the revolution of July.” 

Baker. We expect, young man, that 
we have not made a revolution for no- 
thing. We have not driven away 
Charles X. to have another king. We 
have not driven away the Duke d’An- 
gouléme to have another dauphin. 
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We have not driven away the Duke of 
Bordeaux to have a child of yours, 
some of these days, claim the right of 
ascending the throne, whether we will 
orno. When we elected your father 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, it 
was just to preserve our frontiers from 
invasion till our army should be ready. 
When, the other day, we made him 
king, it was still to gain time till we 
could laugh at Europe. You are a 
very good-looking, pleasant, agreeable 
fellow, and God forbid any harm 
should come to you; but, then, never 
think of being king in France, because 
you're the son of your father. It may 
be, or it may not be—more noes than 
yes-es—that you may be chosen at some 
future time king, as your father was 
elected last August; but only remem- 
ber one thing —if ever you are king, it 
will be because you will be chosen by 
the people: you will never ascend the 
throne of France as heir to your father. 
Now this is what we mean, to begin 
with, by a republican institution. But 
that’s not all. We mean that all who 
defend the country, as national guards, 
shall be electors. 
The Duke. That’s just, that’s just. 
Baker. Do not interrupt me: you 
shall hear all, if you'll give me time, 
and be quiet. We mean that the army 
shall elect its own officers, as well as 
the national guards. We mean that the 
peerage shall be abolished, and that 
there shall be nothing Aereditary in all 
France. We mean that there shall be 
a senate, to be elected by the deputies ; 
and the deputies shall be chosen by all 
those who are capable of bearing arms 
and of being national guards. We 
mean that every commune shall have 
its council; and that the members of 
the council shall be chosen by the 
Eee by all the male inhabitants. 
Ve mean that the mayors shall also be 
chosen by the male inhabitants ; and 
that, from one end of the country to 
the other, the people shall be sovereign. 
We mean that the king shall only have 
the right to name such ministers as the 
majority of the deputies shall approve. 
We mean that every man may be an 
elector, and every man a deputy, whe- 
ther poor or rich, so long as he shall 
be eighteen years of age, and be in 
possession of his reason. We mean 
that the Chamber of Deputies shall 
never last more than three years ; and 
that the Chamber may dissolve itself 
oftener, whenever it shall see that the 
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interests of the people require it: and 
that half the chamber, and one over, 
shall have the right to come to this 
decision. We mean to have a cheap 
government, to have a very small civil 
list, to reduce the taxes, to abolish the 
town and city octrois on all objects of 
eating and drinking; to have cheap 
bread, meat, and wine; to have no 
appanages, no dowries, and no annual 
allowances to princes or princesses. 
We mean to destroy the old titles of 
rank and nobility, to keep the clergy 
in order, to convert the palaces, which 
are useless expenses, into schools, 
museums, or colleges ; and to change 
the whole system of education, both 
public and private. We mean to have 
for our allies “ the people,” and not 
the kings of foreign countries ; and to 
insist on having for our frontiers the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 

The Duke. Ah, that’s something like ! 
I’m for extended frontiers. So is my 
father, I know. Belgium and Savoy 
belong to France: I heard him tell 
Lafayette so the other day. 

Baker. I'm glad of it, my friend ; 
but I’ve not done yet. We mean to 
make war against Russia for Poland. 

The Duke. Vive la Pologne! 

Baker. We mean to help the poor 
Italians. 

The Duke. Vive V'Italie! 

Baker. We mean to establish repub- 
lican institutions in Spain and in Por- 
tugal. 

The Duke. Vive l’Espagne! Vive 
les Portugais ! 

Baker. We mean to destroy the 
Holy Alliance. 

The Duke. 
liance ! 

Baker. That’s right, my friend : c’est 
bien, c’est bien. But I have not finished 
yet. We mean to reduce our budget to 
one half of what it was during the reign 
of Charles X., and yet to have six times 
a larger army. We mean to abolish all 
sinecures, all favouritism, all places 
made for men, instead of men for places, 
and all family patronage and family 
favours. We mean the king to have 
an honest income; but we do not 
mean your father to have half the 
power possessed by President Jackson 
in the United States, because your fa- 
ther is not to be responsible, whereas 
Jackson is. If your father would have 
consented to be responsible, we would 
have made him the first president of 
the republic; but he would not listen 
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to this, Lafayette told me, and said he 
would not accept of any post where be 
should be responsible. 

Grocer. Ido not blame him for that ; 
and yet he had the examples of Louis 
XVI., his own father, Egalité, and 
Charles X., before his eyes, and who 
were all made responsible by the 
people. 

Baker. We mean, finally, my young 
friend, to have a French monarchy in 
name, and a French republic in nature 
and reality. We call it a monarchy 
for the moment, to gain time and pre- 
pare for war. But your father must 
know very well, that we have not 
made fifty revolutions in fifty years, 
to settle down contented and satisfied 
with a monarchy. And now, my young 
comrade, let’s drink, “ To the throne 
of July, surrounded by republican in- 
stitutions, and to the speedy realisation 
by the people of the consequences of 
the revolution !” 

The Duke. With all my heart, my 
friend. (And the toast was drank with 
enthusiasm.) 

We have given two historical scenes 
from the revolution of 1830. There is 
nothing of fiction about them, even in 
the names of the personages. They are 
true to the letter. At the sign of the 
“ St. Esprit” these people all met, ate 
mutton chops and potatoes, and drank 
vin ordinaire and two bottles of cham- 
pagne, and the conversation passed 
between them which we have just 
recorded. 

In those halcyon days for Louis Phi- 
lippe, when, placing his “ July cross” 
in his button-hole, his white hat and 
tri-coloured cockade in his hatband on 
his head, and his hand on his heart, 
he used to walk in the evening on the 
terrace of the Palais Royal looking on 
the garden, making bows, reverences, 
and even short addresses to his ** com- 
rades” and “ fellow-countrymen ”— if 
any insolent Carlist or republican mis- 
creant had dared to predict the events 
which have transpired during the last 
month in Paris and in France, he would 
have been politely handed to the next 
lamp-post, and have been exalted to 
the honours of an enlightened and pre- 
mature death. Ifthen it had been said, 
“ Citizen-king, you shall break every 
article of the charter you have sworn to 
defend—you shall persecute, as well 
as forsake, every human being who has 
contributed to place you on the throne 
—you shall cause laws to be passed 
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which shall embody the ordinances of 
Charles X., every one of them — you 
shall establish illegal and unconstitu- 
tional tribunals — you shall mow down 
your subjects with cannon in the streets 
of the capital — you shall desolate some 
of the large towns and cities, by states 
of siege and military law—you shall 
render it a capital offence for a jour- 
nalist to declare himself to be a Carlist 
or a republican — you shall quarrel 
with Lafayette — you shall sell up 
Lafitte —you shall dissolve the national 
guards in the provinces, as may suit 
your caprice or humour—you shall 
enact such laws against the press, 
against prints, engravings, and cari- 
catures, and against the theatre, that 
they shall be more despotic than the 
decrees of the inquisition — you shall 
arrest your own relative, an unpro- 
tected and fallen woman, and expose 
her weakness and folly —you shall ar- 
rest the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but not dare to retain him, for fear the 
people should liberate him by force— 
you shall, after exciting the Poles, 
Belgians, Spaniards, Germans, and 
Italians, to resistance and revolution, 
leave them to their fate—you shall, 
within nine years from this time, twice 
attempt to turn despot, and to govern 
France yourself, without the chambers, 
and without a responsible ministry — 
you shall bow and cringe, and curry 
favour with the courts of Europe, and 
submit to any insult and any degrada- 
tion, rather than follow up the prin- 
ciples you have sworn to defend, and 
the revolution which has placed you on 
the throne ;”— we say, if any Carlist or 
republican miscreant had dared to utter 
such a prophecy, he would have been 
imprisoned as a madman, or slaughiter- 
ed as a traitor; and yet, “ voila!” 
France to-day would be and is the 
France described by the murdered 
prophet of 1830. 

_ Louis Philippe, like most usurpers, 
is, after all, shortsighted. When, in 
1830, he drank wine out of the long 
black bottle, and shouted “ Vive la 
Liberté!” he did not see that those 
whom he then excited by his sham de- 
mocracy against the eldest branch of 
the house of Bourbon would one day 
cry “ Vive la Liberté!” at his defeat. 
When, in 1831, on occasion of the re- 
view of the national guards of Paris, 
in order to please the enraged troops 
for a moment, he exclaimed “ Vive la 
Pologne!” he did not see that those 
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who were then his listeners would one 
day become his condemners, and that 
their turn would come when war, and 
extended frontiers, and the destruction 
of the treaties of Vienna, would be their 
rallying words. 

When, in June 1832, Louis Philippe 
induced his then ministers to declare 
Paris in a state of siege, in order to 
keep him on the throne, he did not see 
that the day would come when such 
despotic acts would no longer be de- 
fended, and when their repetition would 
be impossible ; and that those who as- 
sented to them for the moment, would 
be the first to proclaim that they were 
only intended as momentary expedients, 
to meet pressing and terrible evils. 

When, in April 1834, Louis Philippe 
insisted first on the republicans and 
legitimists being shot down in Paris, 
at Lyons, and at St. Etienne, by an 
infuriated and drunken soldiery, and 
then on the trial, in their absence, by 
the court of peers, a then illegal tri- 
bunal, of those who had been arrested, 
he did not see that such measures could 
never become the law of the land, and 
would never be sanctioned by moderate 
and impartial people. 

When, in September 1835, Louis 
Philippe proposed and obtained the 
passing of laws, such as Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. would never have 
thought of submitting to a French 
chamber for adoption, he did not see 
that such laws could only be temporary, 
and that the powers they vested in the 
government would never be tolerated 
by the French nation. 

When, in 1837, he quarrelled with 
M. Thiers, the depositor of all his 
secrets, and the only man of any note 
who sprung from the revolution which 
placed him on the throne, he did not 
see that Thiers would be too many for 
him; that he would raise the revo- 
lution against the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe, as both had formerly assisted in 
doing against that of Charles X.; and 
that he who banished from his presence 
his former accomplice, would after- 
wards be obliged to write, and entreat 
him to form a new cabinet. 

When, in 1838, Louis Philippe 
resolved on fighting out the question 
with the Chamber of Deputies, as to 
whether Ae should be master, or the 
Chamber, he did not see that he must 
be defeated by a chamber which was 
the representative not of a monarchy, 
but of a republican revolution. 
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When, in 1839, Louis Philippe 
madly determined to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies, and appeal to 
the electors, he did not see that the 
electors to whom he appealed must 
necessarily be opposed to him. He 
sent back to the men of the revolution, 
their representatives. And what was 
the consequence ? Why, that the men 
of the revolution have returned the 
same men, and defeated, beaten, dead- 
beaten, the citizen royalty. 

It is the fashion to represent Louis 
Philippe as an able monarch: bad, if 
you will; illegitimate, if you will; a 
roué, if you will: but, at least, as an 
able prince, a man of great energy of 
mind and character, and as profoundly 
acquainted with political parties,events, 
and chances. This title he does not 
deserve; this praise he does not merit. 

When Louis Philippe, with bare 
head and uplifted eyes, sang, from the 
balconies of the Palais Royal, and of 
the Tuileries, the Marseillaise and the 
Parisienne, he forgot that the people 
would sing it the next day, the next 
year, and when the sense and the 
sound would be alike disagreeable to 
his royal ears. When Louis Philippe 
received Mina and Valdez at the 
Palais Royal, and provided both of 
them with funds, to attempt insurrec- 
tions in Catalonia and the Basque 
Provinces against Ferdinand VII., 
because the latter would not recognise 
his bastard royalty, he did not see that 
the insurrections, so excited, might lead 
to years of civil war, and to hecatombs 
of victims ; to bankruptcy, and to ruin. 
When Louis Philippe received the 
Polish representatives in Paris, and 
encouraged and praised them for their 
“courageous efforts and intentions,” 
he did not see that the day would 
come that the Poles would attribute 
to him their disappointment and defeat. 

We could continue to cite fact after 
fact, all illustrative of this proposition, 
that Louis Philippe is noé an able 
man, that he is no¢ foresighted, that he 
acts on the impulse of the moment, 
that he has no conception of the force 
of moral principle and right, that he 
jobs for time, like the gamblers at the 
Stock Exchange, that he trusts to the 
chapter of accidents, and that he 
Jinesses, when he should deal plainly, 
honestly, and roundly, with both friends 
and foes. 

So the end of his system has arrived, 
and he is dead beaten. ' 
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Let us look a little at the state of 
parties, and at the prospects of the 
throne, the charter, and the people. 
We are not over-fond either of France 
or the French. Their tri-colored bunt- 
ing has no charms for us, and their 
Marseillaise and Parisienne are just as 
discordant to our ears as La Carmag- 
nale and Ca ira. It may be that we 
have less of the “ milk of human kind- 
ness” about us than Lord Melbourne, 
but we cannot, for the lives of us, re- 
joice at that sort of “bonne intelli- 
gence” which we are assured exists 
between the two countries, on the un- 
derstanding that the British flag is 
never to seek satisfaction for any insults 
it may receive from Admiral Baudin 
or the Prince de Joinville. We are 
English enough to wish that the 
author, whoever he may be, of the 
insult in question had received thirty 
lashes, save one, on the broadest part 
of his bare shoulders, and that the 
British government had required the 
public degradation of the officer who 
had dared thus insolently to attack 
that Britannia who has, shall, and must 
continue to rule the waves. 

What is the state of parties at this 
moment in France? We will try to 
look at the question coolly; we are 
sure we shall do so impartially. 

When Louis Philippe ascended that 
throne, which he himself admitted to 
Lafayette, belonged, as of right, to the 
Duke of Bordeaux, he did so on what 
are called popular principles. We care 
not a straw about the programme, of 
which we have heard so much, and 
which Lafayette’s memoirs convince 
us did exist, though the citizen-king 
denies it; but without any memoirs, or 
any assurances, any programme, written 
or verbal, we say, that Louis Philippe 
was placed on the throne of France by 
what is styled a popular movement, 
and on popular principles. The dy- 
nasty of centuries was chased from 
France by the canaille of Paris; and 
the lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
“to hasten the event,” sent down that 
canaille in all the public and private 
carts, coaches, omnibuses, and other 
vehicles, to Rambouillet. The Duke 
of Orleans styled his cousin and bene- 
factor, Charles X., “ the perjured 
prince ;” wore on his person and livery 
the largest cockades of tri-coloured ri- 
bands in the country; issued proclam- 
ations, and made speeches, enough to 
excite a Spaniard to arms, even in hot 
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weather; denounced the restoration ; 
protested his love for the “ sacred cause 
of liberty all the world over;” and 
said to Lafayette, “ You know, my 
dear general, my opinion of America. 
No one can have resided there two 
years without being convinced that the 
government of the United States is the 
perfection, the model of human go- 
vernments. But do you think, my 
dear general, that France is sufficiently 
advanced, enlightened, to be prepared 
for such a government?” “TI think 
not,” replied the old lady, Lafayette ; 
“but France is prepared for a popular 
throne, to be surrounded with repub- 
lican institutions.” “ That is just my 
opinion, my dear general,” replied the 
lieutenant-general, before elected king; 
“yes, a popular throne, to be sur- 
rounded with republican institutions!” 

This was the programme. Has it 
been kept? We need not reply to 
that question. 

The whole of the engagements en- 
tered into by Louis Philippe, both 
written and verbal, have been under- 
taken with the intention of not adher- 
ing to their popular and general mean- 
ing. He has always appeared to be- 
lieve that he alone had a good memory ; 
that he alone was a man of ability and 
tact; that he was an indispensable ne- 
cessity to France ; that he was of much 
more importance to France, than France 
was to him ; and that, by degrees, he 
could, by a J/egal resistance to the 
revolution, finally overcome it, and 
establish a sort of high monarchical 
dynasty of his own in that country. 
When supported, in moments of great 
difficulty, by the friends of a monarch- 
ical government, that they might de- 
liver the country from overwhelming 
anarchy, he has at once imagined that 
the legitimists were converted to his 
dynasty. When enabled, by the voice 
of all who had something to lose by 
revolution, to make a stand against 
those who had every thing to gain by 
it, he has supposed that, by this act of 
self-protection, they intended likewise 
to protect and defend him. When 
supported, in crises which threatened 
the very existence of society in France, 
in the passing of measures of even an 
arbitrary character, for the purpose of 
restoring peace and order, he has ima- 
gined that these measures might be 
converted into permanent laws, and 
has literally prepared for establishing 
a despotic, a military, or a personal 
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government of the country. The whole 
of this conduct has demonstrated a 
fatuity of character, wholly incom- 
patible with that of a wise or of a 

t man. Louis Philippe has ima- 
gined, that because he was resolved to 
forget his barricade origin, therefore 
that France would forget it too, and 
that he might with impunity violate 
those principles, to the triumph of 
which he owed his title ofking. These 
stupid and deplorable mistakes have 
led to his present position—a position, 
the least enviable of any monarch now 
living on the face of the globe. He has 
been the author, however, of his own 
calamities, and he has no one to re- 
proach but himself. 

It is a striking and conclusive ar- 
gument against Louis Philippe and his 
policy, that of all the men who have 
belonged to his councils, from 1830 
downwards, only eight, at least, could 
be found, who would consent to be- 
come his ministers, and, at the same 
time, to continue his system. These men 
were Molé, Montalivet, Barthe, Mare 
tin, Lacave Laplagne, Rosamel, Ber- 
nard, and Salvandy. Molé was a 
Russian in policy and tastes, and has 
no love for a constitutional monarchy. 
Montalivet is an old friend of the 
Orleans family, and once a lover of the 
present Queen ofthe Belgians. Barthe, 
by nature a despot, was once a car- 
bonaro, and could sympathise with 
one who willed to be absolute. Mar- 
tin was a poor little creature, born to 
be a country solicitor, and who, know- 
ing that out of office he is nothing, was 
willing, in office, to kiss Louis Phi- 
lippe’s toe, and countersign any or- 
dinance, but one authorising his 
own destitution, Lacave Laplagne is 
an honest man, out of his place; and 
long since sought to retire, but was 
only induced to remain, because the 
king assured him that his withdrawal 
would lead to the overthrow of the 
ministry. Rosamel! poor Rosamel! 
How we grieve that the good old soul 
should be deprived of his place! He 
was nothing. Bernard, the aide-de- 
camp of Louis Philippe, is his greatest 
loss. Merely a major-general, he has 
nominally governed the king; but, in 
truth, has only signed such sheets of 
white paper as his master has directed 
him to do, on which Louis Philippe 
has written, with his own hand, such 
ordinances and decrees as suited his 
tastes, interests, policy, or inclinations. 
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Salvandy was the only man amongst 
them who had a real opinion ; but that 
opinion he sacrificed for his love of 
power, and deserted his master, Guizot, 
for “the loaves and fishes.” Who 
can be surprised that, against such a 
combination, all the talent and energy 
of contending parties should unite? 
or that, against such an administration, 
the electors should return an immense 
majority ? 

Louis Philippe is a would-be dic- 
tator; and this after being raised to 
the throne by a popular and republican 
movement. What did the heroes of 
the barricades think of, or care for a 
king, when, with bars of iron, blud- 
geons, old swords and guns, pikes, and 
pitchforks, they rushed to Rambouillet, 
to murder, if possible, the then reign- 
ing dynasty? The nomination of Louis 
Philippe was submitted to, rather than 
approved, by the people. If Lafayette 
had raised his finger in the month of 
August, 1830, the throne of the citizen- 
king would, in six hours, have been 
replaced by the wooden benches of a 
rabble directory. When Guizot and 
Perier first uttered the name of the 
Duke of Orleans, they did so with fear 
and trembling; and the subsequent 
interview between Armand Carrel, one 
of the conductors of the republican 
journal, the National, and Guizot, the 
chief of the doctrinaires, is too striking 
not to be published. The particulars 
we subjoin, have, hitherto, been con- 
fined to the knowledge of the friends 
of Carrel. 

Guizot. I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, M. Carrel. I have 
long admired the energy of your cha- 
racter, and the nerve and vigour of 
your writings. 

Carrel. 1 feel obliged by your po- 
liteness, M. Guizot; but on what sub- 
ject do you desire to converse with 
me ? 

Guizot. On the recent events, M. 
Carrel; on the changes which have 
taken place; on the consequences 
which must result from those changes ; 
on the apprehensions of the govern- 
ment, as to the state of the West; and 
on the best means for rousing the 
patriots to arms, to prevent another 
Vendean war, and the success of the 
ex-dynasty in that portion of France. 
What do you think, sir, of the revo- 
lution, its character, and its results? 

Carrel. Of the revolution, M. Gui- 
zot? I am of opinion that it is anti- 
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monarchical; that it is the triumph of 
democracy ; that all attempts to give 
it another turn, and to conduct it in 
another direction, must ultimately fail ; 
that the great dogma of the sovereignty 
of the people is the basis of the revo- 
lution; that the cry for the * Charta” 
is a forced cry on the part of some, and 
a cry of fear on the part of others ; 
that the revolution is national, popu- 
lar, and essentially democratic; that 
it is another act in the great drama of 
the revolution of 1788; that it is made 
less against persons than principles ; 
that the people return to the maxims of 
their fathers, and require that France 
should govern herself; that the Augean 
stable must be cleansed ; that all mo- 
nopolies, restrictions, burdens, must 
be destroyed or removed ; that all the 
institutions of France must become 
elective and administrative; that the 
reform in all the departments of the 
state must be radical ; that the govern- 
ment of France must be established on 
a popular basis; and that, if we are 
not to have a republic, we are, at least, 
to have such institutions as a republic 
would sanction and approve. In one 
word, sir, the movement is a republican 
movement, and the consequences must 
be favourable to the progress of de- 
mocracy. 

Guizot. I am precisely of your opi- 
nion, M. Carrel. The movement is 
especially republican; 7.¢. it must 
come to that at last. Ever since the 
fall of the emperor, the constant ten- 
dency of the nation has been towards 
a republic, or, at least,{towards re- 
publican institutions. All our acts 
and measures must, therefore, be large 
and liberal. We must not dole out 
scantily the liberties which are expected 
and demanded. We must march with 
the people, and not imagine that the 
formal articles of a mere charta will 
satisfy them. I fully agree with you, 
that the cause of democracy is making 
giant strides. But, then, we may be 
frustrated in our efforts by foreign 
powers, if we are not united at home ; 
and if the west should rise in favour 
of the ex-dynasty, a pretext would be 
offered to the Holy Alliance to attack 
our democracy. Already the govern- 
ment has received alarming intelli- 
gence. Very serious movements are 
preparing. The patriots, who are re- 
publicans, are inert. They are stupified 
by the rapidity of the late events. 
They want rousing. It is necessary 
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they should feel that we all think with 
them ; that we are all fully satisfied 
that the cause of democracy must be 
triumphant; and that we are pursuing 
the same object, though by different 
roads. I am of opinion that no one 
in France is more competent to fulfil 
such a mission than yourself, M. Car- 
rel; and it is therefore I have desired 
to see you, to endeavour to prevail on 
you to undertake it. What say you? 
Carrel. Devoted heart and soul to 
our glorious revolution, I am certainly 
fully prepared to make any sacrifice for 
securing its triumph ; but it is essential 
that we should understand each other 
fully as to the character of the revolu- 
tion, and as to my mission to the west. 
I go, then, to the west, M. Guizot, 
not on behalf of one dynasty against 
another, not for the youngest against 
the oldest, but for the people against 
privileges, monopolies, and the Holy 
Alliance. I have to take with me the 
tri-coloured flag, as a sign that France 
recognises ber right and her power to 
govern herself; and I take with me the 
Gallic cock, as a signal of our inde- 
pendence of foreign powers. We have 
broken our chains, and are free. I go 
to the west, to rouse the patriots not to 
fight for a charta more or less monarch- 
ical, but for institutions which are to be 
ELECTIVE and republican. I am to 
tell them, that the dreams oftheir youth 
are at last to be realised ; that France 
is to have a national government,— 
that her frontiers are to be extended,— 
that the treaties which have kept her in 
slavery are to be torn in pieces,—that 
she is to wipe out the foul stain of her 
having been conquered by foreign 
armies,— that the badges of her op- 
pression are to be removed,—that the 
peerage is to be purged of the men of 
the emigration,—that the army is to be- 
come the real armed representative of 
the nation,— that the priests are to be 
confined to their churches,—that all re- 
mains of feudality in the west are to be 
destroyed,—and that France is to be- 
come once more independent and free. 
But even this is not enough. If I go 
to the west, I must tell the patriots 
that they are to have guarantees for the 
permanence of these alterations,— that 
their principles are not to triumph to- 
day, and to succumb to-morrow,— that 
such measures will be taken, such in- 
stitutions founded, and such laws 
passed, as will for ever put it out of 
the power ofany one man, or any set of 
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men, to deprive us of the conquests we 
have now made, and of the advantage 
ofthe attitude we now assume. Is this 
the nature of my mission, sir; and is 
it thus that you also understand it ? 

Guizot. Precisely so, M. Carrel. 
Tell the patriots in the west, from me, 
that nothing human can prevent the tri- 
umph of democracy in France ; and that 
our only anxiety is, lest, by the success 
of a monarchical movement in the 
west, that triumph should be retarded. 

With this understanding, Carrel left 
for the west. The sequel is known. 
He was deceived. “ The patriots” 
were cajoled ; and the revolution of 
1830 was made exclusively profitable 
to the youngest branch of the house of 
Bourbon. 

One fact, however, is established, 
both by the scenes from life with which 
we have commenced this article, as 
well as by that which we have just 
faithfully narrated, as repeated in our 
hearing by Carrel himself,—which is, 
that all those who took an active and 
leading part in the revolution of 1830, 
at the time, and when all was fresh and 
recent, admitted and felt that it was 
made, not so much against even Charles 
X. and his ministers, as against all 
monarchies, and in favour of repub- 
lican and democratic principles and 
institutions. 

Nor was Louis Philippe ignorant of 
this. He knew, as well as did La- 
fayette, that the battle of the three 
days was against all the Bourbons, and 
all the monarchy. We have now be- 
fore us the sixth volume of Lafayette’s 
papers, and have just turned to the 
letters he wrote to his family in July 
1830. We shall make such extracts 
as will shew that the movement was 


republican, and that Louis Philippe 
knew it:— 


“ Toutes les armoiries des Bourbons, 
et meme de la branche d'Orléans, ont 
été décrochées ou effacées. 

“La crise est vive, comme vous le 
voyez, et la France veut étre libre. 

“Tl n’est plus question d’enseignes 
Bourbons, y compris les enseignes d’Or- 
leans, quoique j’aie lieu de croire que ses 
amis, dans les rangs élevés, ne sont pas 
oisifs. Au reste, il n’est question jusqu’a 
présent d’aucune démarche de lui, quoi- 
qu’on ait répandu qu’il avait été trouver 
ler oi (Charles X.), ce dont je doute fort.’’ 


This is important. The letter of 
Lafayette from which we have extracted 
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the last paragraph was written on the 
29th of July, and demonstrates, that up 
to that time the movement was wholly 
anti-monarchical ; though the friends 
of Louis Philippe were endeavouring, 
even then, to give it another direction ; 
whilst himself (the Duke of Orleans) 
had not even proceeded to confer with 
or to counsel his king. 

But let us proceed. On the same 
day, Lafayette made his proclamation 
to the citizens of Paris. Whit did he 
say? 


*« Je ne ferai point de profession de 
foi: mes sentiments sont connus.” 


Certainly—he was an avowed re-~ 
publican. 


“La liberté triomphera, ou nous péri- 
rons ensemble. Vive la liberté! Vive 
la patrie !” 


At the sitting of some deputies on 
the 30th of July, commenced at the 
house of Lafitte, and continued at the 
palace of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the question was discussed, “ What is . 
to be done?” The Count de Sussy ap- 
peared amongst them. He came from the 
king, Chas. X. He laid on the table five 
royal ordinances : the first revoked the 
ordinances of the 25th, against which 
it was pretended that the revolution 
was solely made; the second convoked 
the chambers for the 3rd of August; 
the third named the Duke of Morte- 
mart president of the council, and 
minister of foreign affairs; the fourth 
appointed General Gerard minister of 
war; and the fifth, Casimir Perier 
minister of finance. The deputies re- 
fused to accept these conditions; and 
Odilon Barrot was charged by La- 
fayette to say :— 


“ Le Général Lafayette est préoccupé 
d’une crainte, c’est que la population de 
Paris ne soit pas unanime sur ce qui sera 
décidé sans l’intervention des chambres ; 
il craint que, si l’on proclaimait, a priori 
un chef qui ferait des concessions plus ou 
moins larges, on ne rentrat dans les 
théories du droit divin.” 


Thus the offers of the throne were 
rejected ; and Lafayette published, on 
the 3ist of July, the following factum, 
which he sent to Charles X, :— 


“« Hotel de Ville, July 31, 1830. 
“On me demande une réponse ex. 
plicite sur la situation de la famille royale 
depuis la derniére agression contre les 
libertés publiques, et la victoire de la 
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population Parisienne; je la donnerai 
franchement: c’est que toute réconcilia- 
tion est impossible, et que la famille 
royale a cessé de regner.” 


Louis Philippe then ascended the 
throne, with a perfect knowledge of 
these facts, and undertook to occupy 
“a popular throne, to be surrounded 
with republican institutions.” If the 
revolution had been made in behalf of 
the charta, the charta was re-established 
in all its integrity on the 30th of July. 
If the revolution had been made against 
the ordinances, the ordinances were re- 
pealed by Charles X. on the same day. 
Ifthe revolution had been made against 
the Polignac administration, that ca- 
binet ceased on the 30th to exist; and 
Mortemart, Gerard, and Perier were 
appointed ministers. Finally, the 
chambers were convoked for the 3d of 
August ; and if the revolution had 
been made for merely parliamentary 
preponderance, that was assured by the 
convocation in question. But the re- 
volution was made against the monarchy 
as well as against the Bourbons; and 
when Louis Philippe accepted the post 
of citizen-king, he knew, and was 
warned beforehand, that his throne was 
to be surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions. 

How has he fulfilled his engage- 
ments? Let us see. He has driven 
from his councils, one after the other, 
all those who took any part in the re- 
volution of the three days. He has 
appointed to their places those who 
will submit to his personal domination, 
and will not oppose his arbitrary deci- 
sions. He has been inveterately hostile 
to all men of conviction and integrity, 
whether royalists on the one hand, or 
republicans on the other. He has cor- 
rupted the fountain of justice, esta- 
blished military tribunals to try ci- 
vilians, and erected unconstitutional 
courts, in order to ensure conviction. 
He has converted into laws, or ordi- 
nances, all the measures of Charles X. 
against which it was said that the 
people rebelled in 1830. He has ren- 
dered political associations, discussions, 
and writings impossible. He has peo- 
pled the gaols with victims, till an am- 
nesty became necessary to prevent the 
erection of new prisons. He has 
changed the whole character of a con- 
stitutional government, and has made 
his will the rule of every administra- 
tion. He has banished from his pre- 
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sence all those who reminded him of 
the origin of his throne, and has only 
tolerated those who have proclaimed 
the necessity for his declaring himself 
dictator, or emperor. And, finally, he 
has dared to appeal to the electors to 
sanction his measures; but has re- 
ceived a negative reply, and is now “ at 
his wits’ ends.” 

This resistance on the part of the 
electors has surprised and humbled 
him. A new state of things has ar- 
rived. Former parties and divisions 
are broken up. As the past has been 
all disorder, so the present is all chaos, 
and the future is all gloom. 

The Legitimists have at length de- 
cided on coming forward. M. de 
Villéle has led the way. He waited 
till the general thaw should commence, 
—till the frozen particles which had 
been heaped together for eight years 
should begin to melt ; and now he has 
taken the lead. If the royalist electors 
shall vote at the next dissolution of the 
chamber en masse, they will return so 
formidable a body of deputies, as to 
render impossible the existence of any 
ministry they may oppose. 

The Republicans are once more ac- 
tive in the field. There is no longer, 
either in or out ofthe house, a compact 
majority to oppose them. The electors 
are so sick of broken promises, violated 
oaths, and laws in opposition to all the 
stipulations of the charta, that they 
have just voted for Garnier Pages, De 
Cormenin, Salverte, Arago, and Mar- 
tin of Strasbourg, all republicans, in 
preference to Louis Philippe candi- 
dates. 

The Napoleonists are constantly in- 
creasing their forces. The French are 
essentially warlike. Twenty-five years 
of peace are too much for their love of 
arms and of glory. They sigh, they 
groan, for another campaign, with six 
hundred thousand men under arms. 
They must fight. Glory is their cry, 
and they know of no other than that 
which can be acquired on a field of 
battle. Louis Napoleon, lately ba- 
nished from Switzerland, has a party of 
immense power in the army in his 
favour, and he knows it. The death of 
Louis Philippe, or his overthrow, will 
be the signal for the conflict, and the 
army will then shew that it is repub- 
lican and Bonapartist. 

The Constitutional Opposition is weak 
and feeble. Odilon Barrot is the 
Tierney of former times in England ; 
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but the former has but few supporters, 
and is constantly compelled either to 
seek the protection of the Whigs, or the 
support of the Radicals. After all, this 
French constitutional opposition is 
much more republican than it is mo- 
narchical; and when the cry shall be 
heard once more of * To arms, citi- 
zens! toarms!” the Barrots and Mau- 
guins of the chamber will join the “ ex- 
tréme gauche and the movement.” 

The Whigs are divided into four 
sections. ‘The first are the centre 
gauche ; Thiers heads them. The 
second, the doctrinaires ; Guizot leads 
them on to battle. The third, the 
centre droit; Royer Collard is their 
champion. The fourth, the “ juste- 
milieu ;’ De Lamartine is now their 
orator and patron. When these were 
united, Louis Philippe indulged the 
hope that the day would arrive when 
he could proclaim himself“ Emperor 
of the French.” But this union is at 
an end; the plans of the “ citizen- 
king” have been discovered, and ex- 
posed. Disorder is in the camp, and 
there is no mighty magician to wave 
his wand; for all who exercised in- 
fluence over the mass are dead, or have 
sold their consciences and popularity 
for a mess of pottage. 

The Orleanists are at this moment 
the smallest fraction in the country: 
we mean the Orleanists “ quand méme.” 
There was a period when a wise and 
skilful prince might have founded a 
solid and Conservative Orleans dynasty 
in France. That period has passed 
away, and is not now likely ever to 
return. The eldest son of Louis 
Philippe is a weak, versatile, silly fel- 
low. In 1830, he was a Republican, 
or very near it. In 1839, he is no- 
thing at all. During the interval, he 
has changed about as many times as 
there are months in the year. All the 
chances are against his ever being pro- 
claimed king,-—as all the chances are 
divided between the Duke of Bor- 
deaux and Louis Napoleon. 

French prospects! Ha! ha! ha! 
French prospects! Who would dare 
to write one paragraph on this ques- 
tion? It would be as easy to predict 
the capricious whims and decisions of 
a French coquette, the meteorological 
changes of a Belgian sky, the period 
when the Spanish contest shall ter- 
minate, or the policy to be pursued by 
Lord Palmerston on any question now 
agitating the political world, as to 
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speak with any certainty of French 
prospects. 

The throne has been defeated. Louis 
Philippe has been check-mated. The 
Orleanist Conservatives have been put 
to the route. The centre gauche is once 
more in the ascendancy; but the 
gauche will supersede it. The French 
are weary of mock monarchy. Louis 
Philippe is tired of republican institu- 
tions. The revolution is sick of its 
king, and its prince is as sick of his 
origin. 

The cure for this state of things is a 
return to first principles. Either France 
must elect her government, or she must 
become an hereditary monarchy. The 
“ juste-miliew” has been tried in vain. 
if France is to be governed popularly, 
she cannot be governed monarchically ; 
and if France is to have a king, he 
must be legitimate, and secure to Eu- 
rope, as well as to the country over 
which he rules, order, and peace. 
Streams will not ascend to their source. 
Louis Philippe is the creation of a re- 
publican and not of a conservative ora 
monarchical movement. All attempts 
on his part to make the revolution of 
1830 only profitable to himself will 
fail. Chateaubriand said to the Duchess 
of Berry, “ Madame, votre fils est mon 
roi.” If France shall desire order and 
peace, she must say so too. If she will 
not, she must return to her revolution, 
and that was republican. Neither her 
electors, her national guards, nor her 
mass of citizens, will sanction a middle 
course. So we may soon expect to 
hear, “ Enfans de la patrie!” once 
more chanted from the “ Pas de 
Calais” to the gulf of Gascony. 


Since these observations on “ French 
Parties and Prospects” have been 
written, a new phase has taken place 
in French affairs, and the position of 
Louis Philippe has become, if possible, 
worse than ever. After eighteen days’ 
negotiations with poor old Marshal 
Soult, with that little political rope- 
dancer, Thiers, and with a long list 
of other gentry of the same class, on 
Thursday, 2ist March, the following 
cabinet was agreed upon, and M., 
Barthe had countersigned the royal 
ordinance appointing Marshal Soult 
the president of the council and the 
minister of war :— 

Soult ....President of Council and War, 
Thiers.... Foreign Affairs, 
Passy ....Interior, 
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Humann. . Finance. 

Duperré.. Marine. 

Sauzet ..Instruction Public. 

Dufaure .. Commerce and Public Works. 
Dupin ..Justice and Religion. 

After the preparation of a pro- 
gramme, and its approval by the King 
of the French, the ministers met the 
king, for the first and last time toge- 
ther, at the palace of the Tuileries, 
M. Thiers “ was afraid his programme 
was not understood.” It was, he 
feared, “ a repetition of the old mis- 
take, about a popular throne and re- 
publican institutions.” And so he in- 
sisted on this first and last interview 
ot the centre gauche cabinet with the 
king. “I will muzzle him,” said 
Thiers, as he left his apartment to pro- 
ceed to the palace ; but he was mis- 
taken. Louis Philippe was on his 
guard. With the skill of an adroit 
jouster, he first complimented Marshal 
Soult, then looked unutterable things 
at M. Dupin, then complimented 
M. Humann, and finally succeeded in 
creating discord and anarchy in the 
camp of his antagonists. The pro- 
gramme was atan end. Thiers raved 
in vain, Passy pouted, Humann 
sulked, and refused to dine with the 
marshal. Dupin made bad puns at 
every one’s expense but his own. 
Sauzet stuck to Thiers; Dufaure fol- 
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lowed his example; and the ministry 
of twenty-four seconds, proved to be 
—AN ABORTION ! 

Theirs wanted Louis Philippe to 
send a blockading fleet to the Spanish 
coast, to stop all supplies to Don 
Carlos by sea. Thiers wanted to be 
president of the council. Theirs in- 
sisted on having Odilon Barrot, the 
chief of the gauche, proposed as minis- 
terial cundidete for the post of presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Thiers required that the five per cents 
should be converted into lower stock. 
Thiers demanded that the September 
laws should be modified. Thiers de- 
sired that the cabinet should look to 
the gauche for support, instead of to 
the droit ; and that electoral reform 
should be only adjourned, not refused. 
Louis Philippe could not love such a 
programme as this, and he attempted to 
shirk the question by a general ad- 
hesion. But this would not do for 
Thiers and his new allies. They drove 
Louis Philippe into a corner, and then 

he bolted ! 

What next? The Yemps says, au 
18th Brumaire. Well, every thing is 
possible; but where are the soldiers ? 
Louis Philippe! you are not an able 
man, whatever Sir Robert Peel may say 
to the contrary. 
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